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INTRODUCTION 


Jean Gerson, theologian and chancellor of the University of Paris 
from 1395, lived in interesting times. In the year of his birth, 1363, 
Europe was under attack from a second outburst of the pandemic 
which we know as the Black Death. The very day he died in 1429, 
Joan of Arc was on her way to Reims with Charles VIL, reviving 
the kingdom of France. Gerson approved of Joan, but not always 
of other visionary women, forming one of many questions which 
have granted Gerson's writings a central place in medieval and early 
modern studies. His works, on such diverse topics as clerical celibacy, 
the government of the Church, the education of children and mys- 
tical theology, are the primary sources for the articles in this book, 
which is intended as a guide to understanding the writings and 
significance of Jean Gerson. 

When I decided in the early 1990s to read Gerson, I was look- 
ing for a figure that summarized late medieval culture. I had already 
tried Denys the Carthusian but found his learning to be almost all 
from books and too little from experience. Then I had turned to 
Birgitta of Vadstena (Bridget of Sweden) and read through her rev- 
elations. They are full of self-awareness but failed to give me a sense 
of the world around her. Finally I found in Gerson, especially in his 
letters, a figure who expressed the hopes and dreams of his age. 
Gerson refashioned the affective spirituality of the twelfth century 
and renewed scholastic discourse. 

For more than a decade Gerson became an almost daily companion. 
I came to realize how well his wriüngs on the conciliar movement 
had been studied. I discovered French scholars such as Vansteenberghe 
who after the First World War had made pioneering textual stud- 
ies. I soon came to the important work of Gilbert Ouy, which sup- 
plements and corrects the not-so-critical edition of Gerson's works 
by Palemon Glorieux. In the course of the last fifteen years I have 
made the acquaintance of many fine scholars, and so it was a great 
joy when Brill a few years ago asked me to bring together some of 
them to provide this Companion to Gerson. 

As I completed my own new biography of Gerson, I was given 
an opportunity to share in the research of other gersonian scholars. 
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I by no means claim that the ten authors included in this book cover 
all aspects of Gerson's writings. The man was both amazingly versa- 
tile and enormously productive. Thus there are many “Gersons,” 
depending on the concerns of those who make use of him. None of 
the authors in this collection, I am sure, would lay claim to a “definitive 
Gerson." As preacher, church reformer and possibly mystic, Gerson 
defies categorization and invites scholarly debate. 

A few years ago I spent a day with Gilbert Ouy in his study 
above his proverbial garden at Choisy-le-Roi outside Paris, one of 
many memorable visits to this home of scholarship and friendship. 
At one point we got into something of an argument about whether 
Gerson was a medieval or a modern person. I had claimed that 
Gerson belongs to the Middle Ages, while Ouy sees in Gerson one 
of the first modern individuals. Neither of us convinced the other 
that “his” Gerson was the correct one, but I went away with a sense 
of humility. Each of us can define his or her Gerson, but the man 
and his many concerns remain elusive. 

Gerson is, in the aristotelian sense, more than the sum of his parts. 
The sincere student of his writings learns not to oversimplify what 
he seems to be saying. One has to be aware of time, place and cir- 
cumstance, as Thomas Tentler already showed in his 1977 study of 
sin and confession in the last medieval centuries. Here one finds 
Gerson accepting the standard view of his age that a number of sins 
involving sexual acts should be reserved for specially appointed con- 
fessors. But Gerson is also seen railing against this practice and point- 
ing out how it leads to hell for many people, especially women, who 
cannot get to such confessors and thus have no opportunity of receiv- 
ing absolution. 

In order to give the reader a sense of the richness and variety of 
Gerson’s life and writings, I assigned to myself the first article in this 
collection: “In Search of Jean Gerson: Chronology of his Life and 
Works.” My model was the classic Vie et oeuvres de Gerson published 
by Glorieux in 1950-51 and summarized in the first volume of the 
Oeuvres Completes from 1960. In some places I point out problems in 
Glorieux’s chronology or in his attributions of works to Gerson, but 
my goal is to provide an overview, not a polemical response. I would 
be surprised if many read this article from beginning to end. It prob- 
ably serves better as a reference for titles of works and dates from 
Gerson’s lifetime but also as a brief review of gersonian scholarship 
since the nineteenth century. 
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The reader who is more interested in new scholarship would do 
well to go directly to this collection's second article, Daniel Hobbins's 
“Gerson on Lay Devotion.” By taking the case of Gerson’s response 
to a controversial form of devotion in Basel, Hobbins shows Gerson's 
depth and insight m dealing with the religious life of the laity. Hobbins 
sees Gerson as tolerating “what he considered marginal devotional 
practices," while trying to avoid error. 

In looking at Gerson's response, Hobbins avoids the trap of assert- 
ing the existence of “popular religion" as opposed to some form of 
“elite religion.” Instead he navigates amid Gerson's distinctions between 
clerici and laici, ecclesiasticus and populus, as well as other terms. Hobbins 
finds *a complex of overlapping systems," and sees Gerson as doing 
his best to establish the role of devotion in Christian life. He expressed 
sensitivity towards a new laity whose spiritual insights and experi- 
ence were deeper and more genuine than what he found among his 
own learned colleagues. Without ever romanticizing the interior lives 
of laypersons, Gerson insisted on the validity of their witness. Always 
worried about his role as a theologian in preserving orthodoxy, he 
nevertheless insisted that an uneducated woman could have greater 
insight than a Paris professor. 

Hobbins shows brilliantly how Gerson was split between two con- 
cerns. He yearned for genuine spiritual experience, while he wor- 
ried that lay devotion could turn into superstitious practice. This was 
the problem he faced at Basel, and so he provided guidelines, which 
soon were used by his former teacher and friend, Pierre d'Ailly. 
Gerson was afraid that behind well-meaning devotional practices 
there were serious misunderstandings and even evil. Hobbins traces 
what he calls Gerson's anxiety: in accepting human weakness, he 
wanted to tolerate “marginal” devotional practices but worried about 
their consequences. 

There were limits for Gerson, as Hobbins illustrates in the case 
of Ubertino de Casale’s Arbor vitae crucifixae Jesu. Here we find Gerson's 
apparent fear of women, but Hobbins refuses to label this concern 
“clerical misogyny”: “His description reveals tremendous respect for 
the spiritual power of women and their capacity to exhibit it pub- 
licly.” Such women gained an authority that challenged that of the- 
ologians. Hobbins sees Gerson's fear not necessarily as a sexual one 
but more likely as part of a “struggle for authority.” 

In Hobbins's article we meet the super-saturated spiritual universe 
of late medieval devotion. Hobbins does not dismiss this world in 
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the manner that Huizinga once did. Instead he asks how a theolo- 
gian such as Gerson met the challenge of dealing with controversial 
texts: “His task is to channel and chasten his own tradition, to act 
as a kind of filter, sensitive to the possible consequences should these 
texts be let loose." Gerson had to take into account a greater num- 
ber than ever of lay readers, who had access to translations of Latin 
works, such as some of the Apocryphal Gospels. He did not con- 
demn translations per se and defended the copyists who were mak- 
ing books more available than ever before. But he insisted, as one 
would expect, that the books of the Bible be available only for the 
theologian. 

The anxious Gerson that Hobbins describes so deftly is one that 
has also emerged in the studies of other scholars in the past years, 
such as those of Dyan Elliott. Here is a man conflicted between 
openness to the new worlds around him and fear of letting the per- 
ceptions of lay Christians become dominant. Hobbins concludes that 
Gerson’s concerns should provide “a window not just to Gerson him- 
self but to the social realities he faced.” This young scholar, whose 
articles are already transforming gersonian studies, points to three 
areas that need more work. The first is Gerson’s writings on magic 
and superstition; the second is his French writings, especially his ser- 
mons; the third is Gerson’s attention to the cult of Saint Joseph. 
According to Hobbins, Gerson’s place in our understanding of the 
fifteenth century deserves continuing attention. We can await further 
significant contributions from scholars such as Daniel Hobbins. 

In turning from Hobbins to Gilbert Ouy’s “Discovering Gerson 
the Humanist,” the reader moves from a traditionally structured aca- 
demic article to a quite untraditional one. The subtitle, “Fifty Years 
of Serendipity” gives away the approach: Gilbert Ouy tells the story 
of his “strokes of luck” in dealing with Gerson. His tale is not only 
about good fortune: it is also a narrative revealing Ouy’s powers of 
concentration and attention to detail, qualities that have enabled him 
to recover several of Gerson’s lost works. In the course of doing so, 
Ouy has been more than a philologist in the narrow sense of the 
word. His love of words has been a way for him to come to an 
understanding of Gerson the humanist. 

I “assigned” this article to Gilbert Ouy, and it has gone through 
many redactions. At each step of the way he has shown the benefits 
of decades spent close to Gerson’s way of writing and thinking. Ouy 
has refrained from making easy conclusions about what humanism 
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is or how Gerson came to embody it. I would encourage the reader 
to be patient and to wander through the maze of Marcoussis man- 
uscripts, the early letter to an unnamed patron, the revival of the 
bucolic in the Pastorium Carmen, the polemic against Juan de Monzon, 
the lament on the destruction of Paris, the polemic with Oxford 
scholars, the defense of women against excessive penances, the great 
Josephina poem, and Gerson’s guidelines for a spiritual director. At 
the end of this journey the reader will find Gerson the humanist in 
“a new interest for Antiquity," “new importance given to personal- 
ity," "interest in the vernacular," *a new interest for the situation 
of women," and a “new attitude towards religion." The first two 
points remind us of Burckhardt’s classic work on the Italian Renais- 
sance. Its understanding of the changes that took place in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries lies behind Ouy's conclusions. But he 
has moved beyond Burckhardt, for he shows how the French human- 
ists around Gerson managed to import many of the attitudes and 
practices of the Italian Renaissance to France. This humanism did 
not undermine Chrisüan belief but at least in the case of Gerson 
was intended to strengthen it. As Ouy points out in his conclusion, 
Gerson wanted to make the contents of this religion available to 
everyone. 

Like Hobbins, Ouy sees in Gerson a concern for the inner lives, 
feelings and thoughts of women. Ouy claims that Gerson was not 
afraid of women but of impurity, which he found just as much in 
men as in women. In general he “looks upon women as fellow human 
beings," and here he criticizes me for claiming in 1997 that Gerson 
shows “a cleric's need to exercise control and supervision over 
women." In my own biography of Gerson I have modified this asser- 
tion, even though I still think that Gilbert Ouy perhaps is too gen- 
erous to Gerson's point of view. But I acknowledge that Ouy 1s the 
master, while I remain the pupil, grateful for “fifty years of serendip- 
ity," of which I have been fortunate to share the last decade. 

With D. Zach Flanagin's *Making Sense of It All: Gerson's Biblical 
Theology,” we move from the distillation of a life’s work in texts 
and their meanings to a young university lecturer's summation of 
his doctoral research on a central aspect of Gerson's theology. Zach 
Flanagin takes the reader carefully through various interpretations 
about how the Bible can and should be read and used. He distances 
himself from the view of Heiko Oberman, Posthumus Meyjes and 
others, that Gerson interpreted the Scriptures only in relation to the 
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authority of the Church. In Oberman's view, Gerson depended on 
an oral tradition, “separate from the Scriptures... . passed down 
through the apostolic succession of bishops." Opposed to Oberman 
are the conclusions of Karlfried Froehlich, based especially on Gerson’s 
involvement in the nine articles defended by the theologian Jean 
Petit in justifying the murder of Charles of Orleans by Duke John 
the Fearless. Gerson distinguished between logical and theological 
meaning in biblical texts. The first is the result of sophistry, while 
the second stems from the meaning intended by its divine author. 

Flanagin shows how Mark Burrows has further developed this 
understanding of Gerson and has seen in him a “Traditioned Sense” 
of Scripture, with a distinction between meaning and grammar close 
to that of Luther but dependent on the historical tradition of the 
Church. In what follows Flanagin shows how all these categories fail 
to characterize the debate that took place in late medieval theology. 
He sees Oberman’s distinctions as the result of this great scholar’s 
desire to exonerate the early Protestant reformers from being called 
biblicists. At the same time Flanagin is not satisfied with the “sophis- 
ticated fundamentalist” characteristic given of Gerson by Froehlich 
and Burrows. 

Going carefully through Gerson’s own formulations, Flanagin shows 
how the Paris chancellor sought a via media between literalism and 
excessive spiritualization of interpretation. As in so much else in his 
life and writings, Gerson was looking for a way to reconcile oppo- 
sites. Flanagin places him in the context of Aquinas’s discussion of 
sacra doctrina. But Gerson was also dependent on Nicholas of Lyra, 
with his attention to the literal sense, and on Henry Totting of Oyta 
(d. 1397), hardly known today, but a central source of inspiration 
for Gerson, especially in his emphasis on the rhetorical context of 
Scriptural language. Gerson distinguished between a “logical sense” 
and a “theological literal sense.” The first cannot be called “literal,” 
for the only literal sense is the intention of the author. In this way 
Gerson liberated himself from the threat posed by Jean Petit and 
his sympathizers, who reduced the precept “Thou shalt not kil” to 
a maxim that could be explained away through “logical” sophistry. 

Flanagin shows how Gerson ended up with a threefold distinction 
of ways of signification, something that “would be problematic in 
the rigors of theological debate.” Gerson provided no clear rules 
about how to distinguish among these ways, except the principle that 
any single passage has to be understood in the context of the whole 
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of Scripture. As Flanagin points out, Gerson tried throughout his 
career “to maintain a balance between extremes." Neither the lite- 
ral sense nor a purely spiritualized meaning were acceptable for him. 

Seeking as always to combine opposites, Gerson ran into trouble. 
He wanted to save the contents of Scripture from the cynicism of 
the Jean Petit school, without allowing the Hussites to stick to Scripture 
alone without the tradition of the Church. Gerson found his mid- 
dle way in appealing to usus, the common practice of theologians. 
He pointed to a consensus that is hard to find when one looks at 
the variety of interpretations actually made by theologians. 

Flanagin concludes by pointing out a “loss of balance" in Gerson’s 
attempt to establish harmony between the Church and the Scriptures. 
This carefully argued article deserves close attention. and reflection 
in relation to Gerson's conciliar theory. For Flanagin Gerson failed 
to resolve the contradictions in his own thinking, an indication of a 
larger theological crisis in the fifteenth century. 

Francis Oakley takes up the thread of “Gerson as Conciliarist.” 
He has long been a leading light in contribuüng to our understanding 
of late medieval theology and especially ecclesiology, so it is a delight 
to have his contribution, which like Ouy's article summarizes decades 
of research and insight. Oakley points out the basically moderate 
stance of Gerson on the government of the Church, an understanding 
of its functioning that goes back to Late Antiquity. Gerson shared 
the view of many other theologians *that the pope, however divinely 
instituted his office, was not an absolute ruler or incapable of doc- 
trinal error, but in some sense a constitutional ruler." 

Oakley makes use of one of Gerson's sermons from the Council 
of Constance to show how he proposed a Church with the aris- 
totelian mixed constitution of monarchy, aristocracy and “timocracy,” 
where the people rule well, as opposed to the view of a democracy, 
where the mob rules. This exposition was clarified in Gerson’s De 
potestate ecclesiastica, in trying to make sure that no future pope could 
rule the Church as a monarchy. 

In ranging over the whole of Gerson’s career, Oakley shows how 
Gerson came to consider the schism as a casus novus, “for which the 
provisions of the positive canon law provided no solution.” The 
outcome was the assertion that fullness of power (plenitudo potestatis) 
does not belong to the pope alone. The council acting on its own 
had the power to depose a pope, not because he had ceased being 
pope by being guilty of heresy but because the council had a 
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constitutional prerogative. The council’s decree Haec sancta cannot be 
considered, as later papalists have claimed, as “intended only to meet 
an emergency situation." It was issued as a declaration that a gen- 
eral council is superior to a pope. 

Oakley demonstrates how Gerson’s conciliarism has lived on in 
many forms. He pleads for Gerson as a moderate, not an extrem- 
ist. Here the Gerson that in so many other areas has a two-pronged 
message seems to have been able to reconcile contradictions and to 
have formulated a unified teaching. Oakley's article shows how Gerson 
provided medieval and later Catholic Christianity with a model for 
government that it sadly has not used. His study provides a fitting 
complement to the life work of G. H. M. Posthumus Meyjes on 
Gerson's ecclesiology and Brian Tierney's enduring research on the 
legal foundations of conciliar theology. 

While Gerson's conciliarism has been a lively research topic in the 
last decades, his mystical theology has not received similar attention. 
Jeffrey Fisher's Gerson's “Mystical Theology: A New Profile of its 
Evolution" thus fills a much-needed gap and will reopen a subject 
important to understanding Gerson and his work. Fisher points out 
how the seemingly exhaustive studies by André Combes, especially 
his Theologie mystique de Gerson (1963—64), were followed by silence, 
except in the important contribution by Mark Stephen Burrows, in 
his fresh interpretation of Gerson's Consolation of Theology. 

In my mind Fisher is correct in rejecting Combes's thesis of a mys- 
tical experience by Gerson in 1425. The evidence remains far too 
sketchy. What matters 1s that the later Gerson apparently abandoned 
his earlier teaching on the affective transcendence of the intellect. 
Fisher returns to Combes's attempt to sketch the entire development 
of Gerson's mystical theology. He sees themes that appear in his 
writings throughout his career, such as his interpretation of earthly 
life as pilgrimage and exile and his insistence that theology must 
concern itself with les gens simples, ordinary people. 

In terms of development, Fisher finds three periods in Gerson's 
mystical theology. In the early period (from 1400 to 1415) he felt 
confident about the power of pure affectus in providing knowledge of 
God. In his middle period, during the Council of Constance and 
afterwards, he did not give up this point of view but concentrated 
more on how to ensure consolation and hope for the members of 
the pilgrim Church. In his last period, from 1425 to his death, 
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Gerson seemingly recognized the uselessness of both affect and intel- 
lect and embraced a Dionysian negative theology. 

In tracing Gerson through the first period Fisher provides a close 
analysis of the Mystical Theology. 1 am most grateful to him for doing 
so, since in translating this work, I had to concede my own insufficiency 
and limited myself to a full translation only of its second part, the 
Practical Mystical Theology. Fisher shows great skill and insight in his 
exposition: his vocabulary and style are straightforward and devoid 
of high-flown language. Like Gerson himself, Fisher seeks to get his 
message across without hiding it behind esoteric vocabulary. 

In agreement with Mark Burrows, Fisher sees the Council of 
Constance as a decisive turning point for Gerson. After completing 
his Mystical Theology, he had for years ignored the subject, but now 
he returned to it. He renewed his interest in an affective theology. 
In 1425 came his statement, “But now today, for the first time, I 
know not what mystical other is revealed...” Mystical theology 
Gerson came to see as neither “the work of the intellect nor the 
operation of the affect.” Gerson’s reorientation in apophaticism indi- 
cates a new sense of his own limitations. 

Fisher asks what it was that made Gerson change his mind and now 
advocate “a kind of contemplative pluralism,” where the affective and 
the intellectual mystic are united in “the pilgrimage itself.” Unlike 
Combes, Fisher does not provide any answer in terms of Gerson’s own 
experience. As a biographer of Gerson, I might add that the years of 
exile in Lyon which brought this reorientation were characterized by 
a sense of limitation, resignation and acceptance of all that Gerson 
could not change in the Church and especially the papacy. Gerson’s 
silence, however, was not one of despair. He may have become more 
than ever a believer in the power and preeminence of the gift of grace 
bestowed by an unknown God beyond the affect and the intellect. 

From the mystical quest we move to the give and take of politics 
in Nancy McLoughlin’s “Gerson as a Preacher in the Conflict between 
Mendicants and Secular Priests.” As in Hobbins’s article we witness 
the great concern Gerson had for the laity. But McLoughlin also 
emphasizes his dedication to the university as he wanted it to develop, 
free of outside interests but at the same time protected by these same 
interests. Through preaching both inside and outside the university, 
Gerson had as theologian “the opportunity to pursue political and 
spiritual goals that exceeded his institutional and legal authority.” 
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McLoughlin's portrait of Gerson's ambitious role is close to that 
delineated by Daniel Hobbins in his seminal article from 2003 con- 
cerning Gerson as "public intellectual." McLoughlin sees the limita- 
tions of this role, especially in his involvement in the conflict between 
mendicants and the secular clergy. Gerson himself came to regret 
his success in expelling the Dominicans from the University of Paris, 
but soon after their reentrance, new problems arose. In general he 
trled to restrict mendicant privileges, for his goal was always the 
integrity of the university and its secular masters from other inter- 
est groups. This ideal state of affairs was now in danger from a 
monarchy that considered the university to be an instrument of its 
own policies, but for Gerson the main danger seemed to be the 
mendicants, who claimed to be entitled to pursue their own policies 
in the university and in the Church in general. 

For Gerson the university as a corporation of secular masters was 
the champion of reform and renewal in the Church and had to be 
protected from the mendicants. McLoughlin sees here “the histori- 
cal limitations of Gerson's understanding of his own role as preacher 
and the university's role as a leader in pastoral and church reform." 
Her presentation of the problems in Gerson's understanding of the 
rivalry between seculars and mendicants indicates that he was unable 
to see beyond his own university role. He was on the defensive, not 
only with the mendicants but also with poliücal interests that wanted 
to use the university for their own purposes. McLoughlin's article 
thus describes explicitly a medieval university in conflict but her 
analysis implicitly reflects on the situation of the modern university 
subject to political and other interests. 

The briefest article in this collection, but the one which is likely 
to gain the most attention, is Wendy Love Anderson's “Gerson’s 
Stance on Women." Anderson considers the question on the basis 
of the discernment of spirits and the three treatises that Gerson wrote 
on the subject at various ümes in his career. She reviews his possi- 
ble relationships with the women in his life and also considers his 
attachment to the Virgin Mary. She concludes that “there is no obvi- 
ous gender bias in Gerson's attitudes toward specific wriüngs by or 
about women." In general Anderson finds “egalitarianism in terms 
of gender references," a conclusion that 1s surprising in view of some 
recent scholarship, which has tended to see Gerson as mainly neg- 
ative towards women in the spiritual life. 
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As for visionaries in particular, Anderson goes carefully through 
the treatises on discernment of spirits and shows that the first two 
are concerned with people, whether men or women, who are unwill- 
ing to listen to advice from clerics and especially from their confes- 
sors. The final treatise, De examinatione. doctrinarum, written in 1423, 
has been the central one for the assertion that Gerson was suspi- 
cious of female visionaries in particular. Anderson admits that Gerson 
here devotes more space than earlier “to women as a class.” She 
quotes in full his most negative general statement, which ends with 
the claim that *women are too easily seduced." Here, however, 
Gerson's concern was not with women in general but “with a very 
specific subset of women who teach." 

Anderson's careful reading of passages used by scholars to show 
that Gerson regretted how visionary women had exerted influence 
in the Church reveals that, once again, he was concerned with both 
male and female visionaries. She traces a misconception of Gerson 
back to the eighteenth century edition of Gerson by Louis Ellies Du 
Pin. In rereading De examinatione doctrinarum, Anderson concludes that 
its target is not female visionaries but clerics, including the pope, 
who are too willing to listen to those who claim spiritual insights. 
“In the end De examinatione is a treatise about the contemporary cri- 
sis of authority Gerson saw... .” 

Anderson might be criticized for being too kind to Gerson, but I 
think her article will contribute to second thoughts about the chan- 
cellor's view of women and especially of female visionaries. In treat- 
ing the subject as more concerned with authority in the Church and 
less about women in particular, she reminds the reader that our 
interest today in gender studies may distract from what actually is 
to be found in the texts we examine. As with other articles in this 
volume, such as that of Zach Flanagin, we discover a Gerson search- 
ing for ways of expressing and delimiting authority. It 1s not by acci- 
dent that Flanagin and Anderson both come from the rich graduate 
environment of the Divinity School at the University of Chicago and 
the guidance of Bernard McGinn. These scholars have learned to 
read their texts carefully and thoughtfully. 

Another article that should also gain much-deserved attention is 
Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski’s “Jean Gerson and the Debate on the 
Romance of the Rose." On the basis of her own broad knowledge 
of late medieval French literature and especially Christine de Pizan, 
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Blumenfeld-Kosinski provides a clear and helpful review of the chronol- 
ogy of one of the first great debates in European literature. For 
Gerson, of course, the matter was not just literary: he was afraid 
that the French humanist circle that favored the Romance of the Rose 
was guilty of corrupting youth. He allied himself with Christine de 
Pizan, but his interest in the matter was not the same as hers, for 
Chrisüne was mainly concerned with the misrepresentation of women, 
while Gerson intended to eliminate what he considered to be a 
pornographic work that could lead to sexual sin. But for Gerson the 
Rose in paving the way for bad morals could also lead to heresy, 
and this would be the end of Christian community. 

Blumenfeld-Kosinski’s review of the debate ends with a response 
to Gerson more than a century after his death. According to Jean 
Molinet, Gerson had not understood the allegory at all, which 1s 
supposed to have concerned Christ himself! Such a clever reading 
is hard to accept, and Gerson's interpretation of the allegory in a 
literal manner is probably in accord with the way it would have 
been understood by a lay audience. 

Leaving open the question of the precise bond between Christine 
and Gerson, Blumenfeld-Kosinski has succeeded in illuminating a 
debate that was one of the great concerns of Gerson's years in Paris 
after his return from Bruges in 1400. She has made accessible a dis- 
cussion that tells us not only about Gerson but also about the court 
culture in which he parücipated and against which he was reacting. 

The final article, Yelena Mazour-Matusevich's *Gerson's Legacy,” 
takes us from his death in 1429 to the eve of the French Revolution. 
Mazour-Matusevich's central point 1s that Gerson's thought and spir- 
ituality were alive and well for centuries after his death. In the eight- 
eenth century, his relevance was for the most part due to Gallican 
resistance to a triumphalist view of papal power. But in earlier cen- 
turies, a more complete Gerson was available, thanks to the many 
editions of his works, some of which appeared already before the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

Mazour-Matusevich traces “Gerson’s Germanic Passage," as seen 
at the newly founded University of Vienna and in the writings of 
Johannes Nider, Nicolas Kempf, and Denys the Carthusian. Nider 
was one of the initiators of the later witchcraft craze, while Kempf, 
now known through Dennis Martin’s landmark study, 1s for Mazour- 
Matusevich an inheritor of Gerson's “mystical humanism." Gerson 
is also related to the Devotio moderna. The article shows his influence 
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on Jean Mombaer of Brussels (1460—1501), an almost forgotten figure 
who came to Paris “to reform monastic life and spread contempla- 
tive theology." Gerson's ideas spread to Spain and perhaps even to 
Ignatius Loyola. But, as one would expect, his major impact remained 
in France. Here Yelena Mazour-Matusevich can draw on her own 
Le siècle d’or de la mystique française: un autre regard, which considers spir- 
itual literature from Gerson to Jacques Lefèvre d'Etaples (1450?—-1537). 
This study has reoriented our appreciation of Gerson's influence in 
his homeland, and it is fortunate that its findings can be summa- 
rized in this arücle. 

Gerson's afterlife, of course, also includes Luther's and Erasmus's 
debt to him. Here Mazour-Matusevich draws on standard studies, 
and in turning to Gerson and Gallicanism she is indebted to the 
work of Francis Oakley. Her article could have been a mere col- 
lection of names, but it is bound together by an ability to show how 
Gerson's thinking succeeded time and again in renewing scholastic, 
political and spiritual debates. The article does not ask, however, 
why Gerson disappeared from view as a source of inspiration in the 
nineteenth century. It was then that the modern study of him began 
in terms of his own thought and time. We might ask whether the 
disappearance of Gerson as a spiritual thinker was due to the assump- 
tion that he was a Gallican and so a dangerous element at a time 
when papal monarchy was being revived in the Catholic Church. 

In looking at these articles as a whole, I find areas of Gerson’s 
life and work that they do not cover: his Latin and French sermons 
are used as sources but not considered in detail in terms of medieval 
preaching. We need a new evaluation of Gerson the preacher. Gerson 
as reformer of the University of Paris, outside of the mendicant con- 
troversy, might also have received more attention, in following up 
the landmark work of Louis Pascoe from 1972, where the empha- 
sis Is on principles and not on results. We lack for Gerson what 
Alan Bernstein provided some years ago for Pierre d'Ailly in con- 
sidering his reform of the University of Paris in the years after he 
became chancellor in 1389. 

Gerson himself lamented, in true biblical fashion, that there 1s no 
end of making books. The scholar can rightly ask whether it 1s accept- 
able to keep manufacturing them. My justification here is that Gerson 
has become a central figure in our understanding of late medieval 
Europe, and so it 1s right to reconsider him. A few years ago my 
former history professor at Berkeley, Robert Brentano, remarked that 
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he was hearing Gerson's name in all kinds of contexts in medieval 
studies and encouraged me to keep working with him. Brentano 1s 
sadly no longer with us, but I continue to feel grateful to him for 
his insight. 

Another Berkeley friend who has been important in the making 
of this book 1s Alan Bernstein, who years ago brought me into con- 
tact with Gilbert Ouy and was the perfect outside reader for this 
volume. I am also deeply indebted to Bernard McGinn, whose learn- 
ing and support have been decisive for me ever since he was my 
editor for the Classics of Western Spirituality volume containing my 
translations of Gerson. Finally I am grateful to Julian Deahl, Marcella 
Mulder, and Caroline van Erp at Brill. All three have made them- 
selves available to me at every juncture and have been outstanding 
“in house" editors. I hope the result will please all who are inter- 
ested in late medieval life and spirituality. In a time of religious 
conflict and cultural confrontation, Jean Gerson remains for many 
of us a key figure in understanding the European past and con- 
tributing to its present and future. 


Brian Patrick McGuire 

Kalundborg, Denmark 

21 April 2006 

The Feast of Saint Anselm: 

bishop, confessor and doctor of the Church 


IN SEARCH OF JEAN GERSON: CHRONOLOGY 
OF HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


Brian Patrick McGuire 


EARLY LIFE 


Jean le Charlier Gerson was born into the world on 14 December 
1363, on the border of Champagne and the Ardennes in the ham- 
let of Gerson-lès-Barby, next to the village of Barby and near the 
town of Rethel, about thirty-five kilometres northeast of Reims.! The 
boy was the first child of Arnoul le Charlier and Elisabeth la 
Chardeniére. The father's name indicates a wheelwright, and even 
though it may have been inherited, Gerson’s later descriptions of 
Jesus in the workshop of his carpenter father Joseph indicate that 
Arnoul was a skilled worker. As an important nineteenth-century 
study of the area indicates, the family's hamlet and the area around 
it were owned by the Benedicüne priory at Rethel, which itself 
belonged to the abbey of Saint-Rémi at Reims, where Gerson's 
brother, also called Jean, later became a monk.? Gerson himself may 
have gone to school here, or he may have been trained by monks 
at their nearby priory. A third possibility 1s that he was taught Latin 
by the local parish priest at Barby, the nearest real village, whose 


! As Gerson himself wrote in his poem Testamentum peregrini mysticum, composcd 
in 1428, printed in Glorieux, Oeuvres complètes, vol. 2, pp. 104—5. References to the 
Glorieux edition of Gerson will be for the most part given in the body of this arü- 
cle and will give volume and page number. Thus 2.104—5. For volume 7, Gerson's 
French works, there are two tomes, and they will be referred to as 7.1 and 7.2, 
with the page numbers thereafter. For more background, see McGuire, ean Gerson 
and the Last Medieval. Reformation (University Park, Pennsylvania, 2005). 

? As kindly pointed out to me by Gilbert Ouy. See the poem Josephina, the ter- 
tia distinctio, 4.52. 

3 Henri Jadart, Jean de Gerson. Recherches sur son origine, son village natal et sa famille 
(Reims, 1881), pp. 64—67, 143-45. Note that Jadart, 13 wrote that Gerson’s par- 
ents were pauvres. This is not correct if poverty means living below a subsistence 
level. The family existed in modest circumstances and certainly did not belong to 
the aristocracy, but the fact that the parents could send their eldest son to the uni- 
versity indicates that they had some income. 
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parish church administered the chapel at the hamlet where the future 
theologian and chancellor of Paris may have been baptised.* 

The name of Gerson's mother indicates a carder of wool, an activ- 
ity that would have gone on at the village for centuries, as already 
indicated in the so-called Polyptych of Saint-Remy from the ninth cen- 
tury.” Once again we may be meeting a name that does not betray 
an occupation but could have been handed down for generations, 
and it is impossible to know the precise family background of Elisabeth. 
We do, however, have a letter that she claims to have dictated to 
her daughter Poncete for the sake of Gerson's youngest brothers, 
Nicolas and another Jean (2.4—6).° Here Elisabeth reveals herself as 
a caring mother concerned for the spiritual welfare of her sons, 
whom she had entrusted to their eldest brother Jean at Paris. Although 
one historian has claimed that Gerson himself wrote this letter in 
order to defend dominating his brothers, there is nothing in its con- 
tents to indicate a forgery.’ Elisabeth’s letter shows a pious woman 
concerned about her own salvation and pleading with her sons to 
remember her “in this final need through all good prayers and devo- 
tions”. (EW 155) Such a statement might seem conventional but is 
followed by a request that is almost augustinian, reminding us of the 
relationship between Augustine and his mother:? 


...think often in a vivid and profound way that you are looking at 
me in this state and are assisting me as much as there is time and 
you can do, for it is good to anticipate what 1s to come. Pray with 
care to God that he pardon my misdeeds and receives me in his glo- 
rious company, and that I can see you. Amen. (2.7; EW 155) 


Gerson's father Arnoul died in 1404, outliving his wife by three years 
(10.463—64). At the end he retired to the monastery of Saint Rémi 


* Jadart says nothing on this subject, but Palemon Glorieux in his still useful, 
“La vie et les oeuvres de Gerson. Essai chronologique," Archives d'Histoire. doctrinale 
et littéraire du Moyen Age 25—26 (1950—51), pp. 149—91, esp. 150, provides this assump- 
tion but the only reference he gives is misleading. In his edition of Gerson, 1.105-39, 
Glorieux summarised this article but removed references. 

° Jadart, Jean de Gerson, 116. 

? Translated in Jean Gerson. Early Works, trans. Brian Patrick McGuire (New York 
and Mahwah, 1998), pp. 154-56. Further references to translations contained in 
this volume will be to EW, with the page number. 

7 Francis Ledwidge, “Relations de famille dans la correspondance de Gerson,” 
Revue historique 271 (1984), pp. 3-23. 

* Note that Gerson himself spoke of his mother as a Monica. See his letter to 
his brother Nicolas from 5 December 1401, soon after her death: 2.47; EW 198. 
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at Reims, where his second son was a monk.? He left behind enough 
of a fortune so that his daughters at least for some years could live 
together in the family home and create what has been called “a sort 
of religious life", with letters of advice and contact with their the- 
ologian brother that continued at least until 1408.'° One daughter, 
Marion, married and had a child, but after her husband's death 
returned to the family home. Later she may have remarried. The 
others apparently never married: Jabina, Raulina and Poncete.'! 
Agnes and Peter died in infancy, and two more girls are never men- 
tioned by name. 

The two siblings of Gerson best known to us are Nicolas and 
Jean. The first, born in 1382, studied arts at Paris but in around 
1400 left to become a Celestine monk. He died in about 1420 
(2.225-26). The second, Jean, was the youngest brother and followed 
the same pattern: coming first to Paris to study and living with his 
eldest brother, and then leaving for the monastery, probably in about 
1407 (2.86). In 1421 Jean the Celestine, as we can call him, came 
to Lyon after his election as prior of the Celestine community there." 
His eldest brother had arrived there the year before in his exile from 
Paris, and the two of them subsequently must have had close con- 
tact. Jean the Celestine was devoted to his brother and became his 
literary executor. We can thank him for the relatively good state of 
preservation of most of Gerson's works." We thus have three broth- 
ers all called Jean: Gerson, Jean the Benedictine at Saint Rémi, and 
Jean the Celestine. Gerson reveals in his writings continuing devo- 
tion and involvement with the members of his family. 


? Jadart, Jean de Gerson, pp. 113-14. The inscription on his tomb says nothing 
about Arnoul's becoming a monk, as is often asserted in treatments of Gerson. 

? James L. Connolly, John Gerson. Reformer and Mystic (Louvain, 1928), 266. For 
background, McGuire, *Late Medieval Care and Control of Women: Jean Gerson 
and his Sisters," Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 92 (1997), pp. 5-37. 

! See the helpful genealogical chart in Jadart, Jean de Gerson, 131, which is partly 
based on a letter-poem by Gerson dated to about 1420 (2.226). According to 
Glorieux, this missive was addressed to his brother Jean the Benedictine, but I 
believe the addressee is his youngest brother, also called Jean. 

? Max Lieberman, “Pierre d'Ailly, Jean Gerson et le culte de saint Joseph,” 
Cahiers de JFoséphologie 15 (1967), pp. 5-106, esp. pp. 76-77. 

13 Gilbert Ouy, “Le célestin Jean Gerson. Copiste et éditeur de son frère,” in La 
collaboration dans la production de l'écrit. médiéval, ed. Harald Spilling (Paris, 2003), 
pp. 281-308. 
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I will spare the reader a review of the historical background for 
Gerson’s life, full of episodes of the plague, the vicissitudes of the 
Black Death, the presence—and absences—of a king who from 1392 
and until his death in 1422 had periods of insanity, a court full of 
intrigues, an on-again, off-again conflict between France and England, 
and a Western Church in schism from 1378 to 1417. It would be 
a cliché, but quite truthful, to say that Gerson lived in troubled 
times, but from the time he as a youth of 14 went off to the College 
of Navarre to study first arts and then theology in Paris, he man- 
aged to impress his surroundings and to find a recognised place in 
them. The College of Navarre has been founded by Joan of Navarre, 
queen of Philip the Fair, in the early fourteenth century and was a 
haven for sons of aristocrats.? But there were also scholarship places, 
especially for promising young men born in the area of Champagne, 
and here Gerson found a place and became known to Philip the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, who was ruler of the region where the 
future Paris chancellor was born.'? 

Besides the patronage of the duke, Gerson came to enjoy the pro- 
tection, encouragement and tutelage of a rising star at the University 
of Paris, Pierre d'Ailly (1350-1420)." Only thirteen years Gerson's 
senior, d'Ailly had not only intellectual brilliance but also political 
acuity. He saw to it that Jean Blanchard, the chancellor of Notre 
Dame cathedral and thus head of the University of Paris, was removed 
from office after scandals involving the taking of excessive fees for 
the granting of degrees.'? The chancellor had traditionally been given 
some payment for his service, but Blanchard asked for far too much, 


1 For background, see especially R. C. Famiglietti, Royal Intrigue. Crisis at the Court 
of Charles VI 1392-1420 (New York, 1986) and Francis Oakley, The Western Church 
in the Later Middle Ages (Ithaca, N.Y., 1979). 

5 Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. F. M. Powicke 
and A. B. Emden, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1936), 1:510—511. 

16 Jadart, Jean de Gerson, pp. 127-28. 

7 The only full biography of D'Ailly remains Louis Salembier, Petrus de Alliaco 
(Lille, 1886), but Bernard Guenée has provided an excellent treatment in his Between 
Church and State. The Lives of Four French Prelates in the Late Middle Ages, trans. Arthur 
Goldhammer (Chicago and London, 1991), pp. 102—258. See also Louis B. Pascoe, 
Church and Reform. Bishops, Theologians, and Canon Lawyers in the Thought of Pierre d'Ailly 
(1351-1420), (Leiden, 2005). 

'8 Alan E. Bernstein, Pierre d'Ailly and the Blanchard Affair (Leiden, 1978). 
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and d'Aill both in public and behind the scenes outmanoeuvred 
the man and ended up himself in 1389 as chancellor of the university. 

Meanwhile his protégé Jean Gerson, as he described himself in a 
later letter to his colleagues at the College of Navarre, was doing 
his best not to waste his time with empty conversation and to study 
day and night (2.35; EW 183). In 1381 he became licentiate in arts. 
He began studying theology, following the normal course requiring 
attending four years of lectures on the Bible and two years on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. We find his name in a petition sent 
in 1387 to the pope at Avignon, Clement VII, with a list of mem- 
bers of the French nation of the university seeking a prebend. In 
1383 the University of Paris had declared its allegiance to Clement 
at Avignon, a result of overwhelming court pressure on the univer- 
sity masters. There 1s no doubt that the recognition of Clement was 
of great importance for a university which through most of the four- 
teenth century had established a system of papal appointments from 
Avignon for Paris graduates to positions in the Church. 

In the 1387 list sent to Avignon, Gerson was identified by his 
hamlet and so was given the name that he would keep for the rest 
of his life: Johanni Arnaudo de Gersonio (10.421). During this period he 
wrote a begging letter for money to a patron, perhaps d'Ailly him- 
self, where he expressed fear that he and his parents would become 
the laughing stock of the village. Without financial support he would 
have to abandon his university studies and return home in disgrace 
(2.14; EW 149-54). The letter's rich classical allusions reveal a 
scholar with a brilliant grasp of this literature but also with a youth- 
ful tendency to show off his knowledge. The same letter also hints 
at how this young man was traumatised by the experience of an 
urban uprising at Paris, the so-called “revolt of the Maillotins” in 
1382. 

Another early indication of Gerson’s literary talent is a pastoral 
poem with political overtones, the Pastorium Carmen, concerning the 
state of the Church as a result of the schism (10.290-95). Using a 
classical literary form, Gerson succeeded in avoiding the current court 
prohibition on discussing the papal schism.” 


19 Glorieux, “La vie et les oeuvres de Gerson,” pp. 151-53. 

2° Bernstein, Pierre d'Ailly, pp. 37-39. According to Gilbert Ouy, this poem also 
contains references to the revolt of the Maillotins. For background, see Jean Favier, 
La guerre de cent ans (Paris, 1980), pp. 381-83. 
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The next year Pierre d'Ailly was chosen head of the College of 
Navarre and began his campaign against chancellor Jean Blanchard, 
who was removed in 1386. Gerson joined d'Ailly in 1388 in a uni- 
versity mission to Avignon in order to counter an appeal to the pope 
by the Dominican theologian Juan de Monzon (2.39; EW 188). The 
question at issue was Monzon's denial of Mary's immaculate con- 
ception. Back at Paris in 1389 Gerson began a course of lectures 
on the Sentences and at around the same time attacked Juan de 
Monzon (10.7-24). Thanks to Gilbert Ouy, who here as in so many 
other areas has established the text of Gerson's writings, we can see 
this treatise as evidence of the young theologian's interests. As a 
member of a circle of humanists at the College of Navarre, Gerson 
intended to show that there were poets outside of Italy, whatever 
the Italian humanists thought. He opens this treatise in an elegant 
tribute to France as the home of poetry as well as of Christian ortho- 
doxy." The treatise is at the same time, however, a vicious attack 
on a colleague and made use of Juan de Monzon's corpulence and 
body language in order to ridicule his theology. 

In 1389, the same year d'Ail was elected chancellor, Gerson 
apparently began to preach at court. His sermon Querite dominum dum 
inveniri potest can only be tentatively attributed to this time (7.2.969—79), 
but here the work on the vernacular sermons by Louis Mourin 
remains our best support for dating on the basis of sermon contents 
and style." Mourin divided up the preaching career of Gerson in 
Pars into three periods: 1) the preacher of the court and of its 
princes (1389—97); 2) The preacher of the people (1401-4); and 3) 
The orator for great occasions (1404—13). This distinction is slightly 
artificial, for Gerson in the third period was also preaching at court. 
But there is a shift in emphasis between the first and second period, 
when Gerson tried to distance himself from the affairs of the court. 
He apparently soon got a reputation as a passionate and gifted 
preacher and was much in demand both at court and in Parisian 
churches. He also preached at a synod at Reims in 1408 (5.123—44) 
and, less successfully, before the pope at Marseille and Tarascon 
(5.107—22, 64—90). The second sermon's criticism of Benedict XIII’s 


? Gilbert Ouy, *Humanism and Nationalism in France at the Turn of the 
Fifteenth Century," in The Birth of Identities: Denmark and Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. 
Brian Patrick McGuire (Copenhagen, 1996), pp. 107-125, esp. 112-114. 

2 Jean Gerson. Prédicateur français (Brugge, 1952), esp. pp. 55-60. 
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intransigence made it necessary for him to write an explanatory letter 
to the king's brother, Duke Louis of Orleans (2.71—72; EW 220-22). 

Gerson the vernacular preacher is best known because of Mourin. 
Gerson the Latin preacher has hardly been investigated and deserves 
much more attention. His sermons at the Council of Constance from 
1415 to 1417 are fairly well known, but less noticed have been the 
many sermons he gave to his colleagues at Paris or to the Cistercians 
or Carthusians.” Here he combined stories of saints with mystical 
insight, as in celebrating the feast of Bernard at the College of Saint 
Bernard (5.325-39). 

In 1390 Gerson became bachelor of theology (baccalaureus forma- 
tus), and then in 1392 he gained the licentiate in theology (10.425). 
The presentation he gave on the occasion, De jurisdictione. spirituali, 
mentions the schism (3.1—9). Just a few months before Gerson’s thir- 
tieth birthday in 1393, the duke of Burgundy made him his chap- 
lain, with a regular stipend.** Later the duke recommended him to 
the chapter of the collegial church of Saint Donatian at Bruges as 
its dean. The chapter obliged the duke, and Gerson gained a lucra- 
tive but also problematic position at a church far from Paris. When 
he took possession of the deanship at Bruges on 18 April 1394, it 
was in absentia. 

The very next day, Gerson spoke on the schism with the sermon 
Pax vobis (7.2.779—83). But his efforts and those of his colleagues to 
deal with the question were in vain, for on 30 June the king, prob- 
ably at the urging of his brother, ordered the university to maintain 
public silence on the schism.? In September that year the death of 
Clement VII was followed by the swift election of cardinal Pedro de 
Luna as Benedict XIIL the pope who would in the coming years 
cling to power and even after his deposition at the Council of 
Constance refuse to concede his position. The university, however, 


° McGuire, “Gerson and Bernard: Languishing with Love," Céteaux Commentarii 
Cistercienses 46 (1995), pp. 127-56; McGuire, "*Shining Forth like the Dawn’: Jean 
Gerson's Sermon to the Carthusians,” in Medieval Monastic Preaching, ed. Carolyn 
Muessig (Leiden, 1998), pp. 37-52. 

?' Famiglietü, Royal Intrigue, 233, note 88. 

# E. Vansteenberghe, “Gerson à Bruges," Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 31 (1935), 
pp. 5-52, esp. pp. 8-9. 

°° Chronique du Religieux de Saint-Denys, ed. M. L. Bellaguet, 6 vols. (Paris, 1842-52). 
Reprinted in three volumes (Paris, 1994). Livre 15, ch. 4 in tome 2, vol. 1, 184. 
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considered Benedict XIII to be a potential ally in ending the schism 
and the same autumn sent a delegation to him, led by Pierre d'Ailly. 

In February 1395 there was held a first general meeting or assem- 
bly of clergy, known as the First Synod of Paris, which asked both 
popes to resign and considered the withdrawal of obedience from 
the pope at Avignon. Gerson's role in this meeting 1s not clear, but 
a sermon which may be from 4 April this year (Ecce rex tuus venit tibi 
mansuetus) asked for the resignation of both popes and so was in har- 
mony with the result of the synod. A few days later, on 13 April, 
he was appointed chancellor of Paris by Pope Benedict XII, who 
had just made Pierre d'Ailly bishop (2.5-6). D'Ailly may have made 
some kind of deal with the pope in this matter, and here as in so 
much else, Gerson was his protégé. The new chancellor himself 
showed caution in his views on the schism: his brief statement from 
the same year, De substractione obedientiae (6.22—24) recommends restraint 
and was probably a response to colleagues who wanted to hurry a 
formal removal of French allegiance from Benedict XIII. 

It is difficult to keep track of all the various activities of Gerson 
during these years. He was teaching, writing, preaching and advis- 
ing in many different areas. The years from 1395 to 1400 are tra- 
ditionally given as his first period of religious guidance to his sisters, 
starting with his Discours de l'excellence de la virginité, where he listed 
all the disadvantages of marriage in order to convince his sisters to 
remain together at home in a pious lay community." Gerson gave 
a sermon on 17 January 1396 before the Duke of Burgundy, on his 
birthday, which was also the feast of Saint Anthony (7.2.935—48). 
Later sermons on the same occasion enable us to follow the devel- 
opment of his relationship with the duke. 

We have remarkable insight into Gerson's thinking because of his 
annotations made to his copy of a declaration of loyalty to the pope 
in Rome by the masters of Oxford University (10.324—45). Thanks 
to Gilbert Ouy's palaeographical expertise, we can get a first-hand 
impression of Gerson's thinking at this time about how to deal with 
the schism. This same year he defended Pope Benedict XIII by 
rebutting charges made by other Parisian masters against the Avignon 


*7 The Glorieux edition provides a deceptively incomplete version of this impor- 
tant treatise, and so it is necessary to return to the earlier edition of Gerson by 
Louis Ellies du Pin, Johannes Gerson. Opera Omnia, vol. 1-5 (Antwerp, 1706; reprinted 
Hildesheim, 1987), 3:829—41. 
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pope (6.24—28). At the same time he must have been made aware 
of the imprisonment of a preacher in the Reims area, Jean de 
Varennes, whose social and political views were close to Gerson's, 
but whose rhetoric in speaking to the laity was much less restrained.?? 
Gerson tried to keep his distance also from the Second Synod of 
Paris, which in principle accepted withdrawing obedience from the 
pope at Avignon.? 

On 25 September 1396 an army on crusade against the Turks, 
led among others by John, the future “fearless” duke of Burgundy, 
suffered a terrible defeat and lost most of its men. The fiasco at 
Nicopolis is one of many fiascos resulting from French foreign pol- 
icy during these years. With the king's periodic bouts of insanity, 
the court was prone to such adventures, depending on who was in 
charge at the moment. Gerson in a later memorandum on his rea- 
sons for wanting to resign the chancellorship said that he had orig- 
inally taken the post in order to get away from court intrigues (2.18; 
EW 162). 

On 12 October 1396 Gerson is recorded as being present at Bruges 
for the first time as dean of Saint Donatian (10.430). A few days 
later he published a new ordinance for the chapter (10.434—35). The 
next year he left his residence at the College of Navarre and rented 
rooms in an adjacent house bordering on its master's garden, per- 
haps to gain space for the presence of his brothers who had come 
to study at Paris.” In January or February 1397 he made a coura- 
geous Requête pour les condamnés à mort (7.1.341—43), in order to make 
sure those subject to capital punishment were allowed to make a last 
confession, something that previously had been denied them. Gerson 
put his theological reputation on the line and threatened the king 
with divine wrath if he did not change the ordinance. 

It is difficult to follow Gerson chronologically during these years 
in the later 1390s because he mainly reveals himself only through 


*8 The dossier made by Jean de Varennes in prison is found in autograph form 
in a Saint Victor manuscript of Gerson’s works. It thus looks as though the hap- 
less preacher had sent his self-defense to his Paris colleague. See Daniéle Calvot 
and Gilbert Ouy, L'oeuvre de Gerson à Saint-Victor de Paris. Catalogue des manuscrits (Paris, 
1990), 125. 

2 n Valois, La France et le grand schisme, vol. 1-4 (Paris, 1896-1902), 3:104—107; 
Howard Kaminsky, Simon de Cramaud and the Great Schism (New Brunswick, N.J., 
1983), pp. 161-69. 

* Glorieux, “La vie et les oeuvres de Gerson," 158. 
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sermons, and some of these are hard to date. À major university 
sermon, Vade in domum tuam, however, is from 21 October 1397 and 
considers the various meanings of the term domus (5.563-97), obvi- 
ously a central concern for Gerson in his new way of life divided 
between Bruges and Paris. In the first months of 1398 Gerson was 
back at Bruges and negotiated with the chapter for the repair of the 
dean's house (10.443). Perhaps because he experienced at Bruges the 
dilemmas of laypersons who got conflicting advice about papal loy- 
alty, after his return to Paris he wrote a guide to the laity about 
how to act during the schism, De modo se habendi tempore schismatis 
(6.29—34). 

Otherwise Gerson apparently kept himself from public involve- 
ment in the schism. As he later pointed out (6.36), he did not par- 
ticipate in the Third Synod of Paris from 14 May to 28 July, which 
ended by withdrawing obedience from Benedict XII.” He took 
charge only in formulating a censure by the faculty of theology 
against superstitious beliefs and practices, probably a response to the 
presence of necromancers and quacks at court in the wake of 
the king's illness and a general sense of helplessness in coping with 
the evils of the time (10.86—90). 


FRUSTRATIONS, EXILE AND RETURN (1398-1400) 


Gerson's position in Paris remained problematic so long as he was 
chancellor of the church of Notre Dame and thus of the university 
but was without a canonry at the cathedral. From March 1398 we 
can follow his vain efforts to obtain a canonry and the prebend 
attached to 1t (10.444—46). As chancellor he was allowed a meeting 
place for his business (10.443), but otherwise the cathedral was not 
his daily home.? His frustrations here as well as a sense of the lim- 
itations of academic life and its moral dilemmas, convinced him to 
resign the chancellorship and dedicate himself to his deanship at 
Bruges. From June 1399 until September 1400, Gerson lived in self- 
imposed exile at Bruges (10.447—54). His letters from this period are 


*! Charles-Joseph Hefele and Henri Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, vol. 6.2 (Paris, 
1915), pp. 1210-1221; Kaminsky, Semon de Cramaud, pp. 212—43. 
? Palemon Glorieux, “Gerson au chapitre de Notre-Dame de Paris,” Revue 


d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 56 (1961), pp. 424—48, esp. pp. 426-27. 
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among the most important and revealing statements of his life. In 
the first of them, to an unknown recipient (possibly Pierre d'Ailly or 
the chapter at Notre Dame of Paris), Gerson described in detail his 
sense of repulsion at having “to please or serve many very great 
lords" and having to "favour ‘friends’ who are not satisfied with try- 
ing to destroy me but who also go to troublesome and very pow- 
erful men to slander all that I do and use every one of my words 
against me" (2.18; EW 161). Gerson vented his frustration with hav- 
ing to supplement his income at Paris by taking on boarders. He 
was not happy about dividing himself between Paris and Bruges and 
being “forced to pursue a new prebend” (2.19; EW 163). 

The chancellor wanted to follow his conscience and live in har- 
mony with himself as a Christian and a priest. We do not know 
when he was ordained, but by now he had long been a secular priest 
who would have said daily mass. He came to realise that his acad- 
emic and administrative duties made it virtually impossible to pray 
or celebrate the Eucharist with his mind intent on what he was 
doing: Cogor inter haec et similia missas et orationes omittere vel irrecollectus 
dicere (2.19). At the same time he felt guilty about remaining silent 
^in the face of pernicious dogmas" or else risking his life or at least 
position in speaking out against them (2.20; EW 163). 

In this attack on the life of an administrator and in the midst of 
the political cauldron of court and university life, Gerson formulated 
a classic statement about the guilt felt by a person who tries to live 
an examined and decent Christian life. On 11 March 1400 Gerson 
requested the chapter of Notre Dame to resign the chancellorship 
(10.455). On 27 April he wrote his colleagues at the College of 
Navarre that he would return to his post because of the command 
of the duke of Burgundy.” Besides Gerson's own explanation, I think 
the role of Pierre d'Ailly should be considered. At crucial moments 
d'Aily was almost always present as friend and counsellor. On 
1 April 1400 Gerson wrote a letter from Bruges to d'Ailly in which 
he hinted that he was reconsidering his decision about the chancel- 
lorship. The letter ends with a list of proposals for reforming the 
teaching of theology at Paris (2.23-28; EW 168-71). 

During this same period, while Gerson was ill at Bruges, he com- 
posed his Montaigne de contemplation, a summary of mystical theology 


8 *Mandatus sum quippe ab illo cui, post Deum, me et omnes opeas meas debeo, 
dominum meum, dominum Burgundiae loquor...." 2.29; EW 176. 
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in French instead of Latin for the sake especially of pious women 
whose depth of understanding Gerson acknowledged from his expe- 
rience of such insight in his sisters (7.1.16-66; EW 75-127). His inten- 
ton was to review interpretations of the mystical life that had been 
avallable from Late Antiquity onwards: *Holy doctors have treated 
the subject in an outstanding manner in various books and trea- 
üses... Clerics who know Latin can make use of such texts. But it 
is different for ordinary people, and especially for my sisters" (7.1.16; 
EW 75) 

The spring and summer of 1400 brought plague to Bruges, and 
a decision of the chapter allowed the canons to disperse (10.456). 
Gerson's illness worsened, and on 23 July he made his testament, 
leaving his relatively modest worldly goods to the chapter of Saint 
Donatian (10.455—56). His illness, however, did not prevent him from 
writing to his colleagues at the College of Navarre with a reform 
program for the teaching and preaching of theology, of the same 
type he already had provided for Pierre d'Ailly (2.30—43; EW 176-94). 
Gerson lamented the expulsion of the Dominicans from the univer- 
sity, a step to which he had contributed in his pursuit of Juan de 
Monzon (2.39; EW 189). He saw the friars as outstanding scholars 
and preachers who were important for the intellectual level and pas- 
toral orientation of Paris theology. 


THE GOOD YEARS IN Paris (1400-1407) 


In August 1400 Gerson began to recover his health, and by late 
September he had left Bruges and was probably back in Paris (10.457). 
He now made a new attempt to gain a prebend but would have to 
wait for more than another three years before finally succeeding 
(10.458-62, 467-68). On 1 November 1400 he gave a sermon on 
the contemplative life, Videns autem Jesus turbas ascendit in montem, sum- 
marizing the conclusions of his Montaigne (5.604—610). His sermons 
during this period were frequent and ambitious, both in French (as 
at a Paris church, probably Saint Jean-en-Grève, on 29 May 1401, 
7.2.1040—47) and in Latn (as at the College of Navarre, on the feast 
of Saint Louis, 25 August, 5.151—68). 

On 8 June 1401 Gerson's mother died (10.463). Meanwhile his 
brother Nicolas had left Paris to join the Celestine Order and was 
profesed on 11 November at Villeneuve-les-Soissons. Three weeks 
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later Gerson wrote his brother a letter of self-reproach because of 
the regrets he experienced at his loss of Nicolas after the ceremony 
of his brother's profession (2.45—48; EW 195-99). The same autumn 
he gave a university lecture on Mark 1:4, later revised as De dis- 
tinctione verarum revelationum a falsis (3.36—56). Glorieux thought that 
Gerson’s university lectures attempted to get through the entire text 
of Mark," but it seems more likely that he chose certain themes, 
especially from the early chapters of this Gospel which concern the 
ascetic life, and used them as a point of departure for his lectures. 
Thus in December he made use of Mark 1:6, describing John the 
Baptist eating locusts and wild honey, in order to defend Carthusian 
abstinence from meat (3.77—95). 

In these years after his return from his long stay at Bruges, Gerson 
composed what was to become his most popular vernacular devo- 
tional work, known as Tripertitum and containing Le miroir de l'áme, 
Examen de conscience and La science de bien mourir (7.1.193—206, 393—499, 
404—407). There is nothing original or earthshaking in these brief 
moralizing treatises, but their simplicity and directness helped to con- 
tribute to Gerson’s later reputation as doctor consolatorius, the consol- 
ing doctor, a title apparently first given him around 1500.? 

In 1402 Gerson was honored by the presence of Pierre d'Ailly at 
one of his lectures (2.63-64) and subsequently converted his entire 
course to the treatise De vita spirituali animae, his most ambitious and 
successful exposition thus far of the moral and spiritual life of the 
individual Christian and the Church as a whole (3.113-202). At 
about the same time Gerson was becoming more openly involved 
in the schism. In April or May in Protestatio super statum ecclesiae he 
opposed attempts to declare Benedict XIII a heretic (3.34—35). His 
De concilio untus obedientiae pleaded against the holding of a general 
council to end the schism (6.51—58). Gerson called on the French 
Church to restore obedience to Benedict XIII. 

Another cause of great concern to him at this time was the con- 
demnation of the Roman de la Rose, the thirteenth-century poem mainly 
composed by Jean de Meung in praise of sexual conquest. Gerson 


** “Tenseignement universitaire de Gerson," Recherches de théologie ancienne et médié- 
vale 23 (1956), pp. 88-113, esp. pp. 92-97. 

3 Louis Ellies Du Pin, Johannes Gerson. Opera Omnia, vol. 1, col. clxxix. 

% Eric Hicks, ed., Le débat sur le Roman de la Rose (Paris, 1977). See the article of 
Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski in the present volume. 
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mimicked the form of the poem and wrote a prose treatise in French 
in which he used the characters from the poem in an allegory where 
he placed them before the court of heaven in judgment for their 
deeds (7.1.301—16). The same autumn he wrote on the topic of the 
Roman to Pierre Col, one of its defenders (2.65—70; EW pp. 213-20). 
He was also directly or indirectly in contact with Christine de Pizan 
on the same subject. Christine appealed to him for support, but I 
find his response feeble. Gerson in general kept at a distance from 
all close relationships with women,” except for his sisters, and he 
apparently made no exception for one of the most gifted and cre- 
ative women of the age. 

The control of sexual expression and the protection of youth are 
major themes of these years, as in the Expostulatio adversus correptionem 
juventutis (10.27—298). On 20 August, perhaps in 1402, Gerson used 
the occasion of the solemnity of Saint Bernard to warn against teach- 
ers at Paris who corrupted youth (5.325-39, esp. 331). At the same 
tme he used the voice of Saint Bernard to provide a searing criti- 
cism of the limitations of the scholastic method: “There youths were 
being carefully taught. The old were learning with the younger to 
inquire about causes, to dispute, to analyze books, and to distinguish 
with acumen truth from falsity. In all these activities the intellect 
was absorbed, but the emotions were completely absent. They were 
kept at a distance, exiled in a desert land, pathless and waterless . . ." 
(EW 132: Docebantur illic sedulo adolescentes et senes cum junioribus de rebus 
quaerere, disputare, libros revolvere, verum a falso acute secernere; in his totus 
mergebatur intellectus; sed affectus procul erat, procul sine affectione, procul valde 
et exul in terra deserta, invia et inaquosa ... 5.328). In the autumn he 
deepened this criticism, warning his students not against their teach- 
ers but against the potential arrogance of the academic life. The 
Contra curiositatem studentium. (3.224—49) is a classic expression of the 
limitations of scholastic discourse and a plea for a university whose 
education is aimed at the entire person and not just the intellect.?? 

Gerson's literary productivity in these years 1s amazing. From 
Advent of 1402 to Lent of 1403, he gave twelve major sermons on 


? As noticed long ago by Johan Huizinga. See the new translation, The Autumn 
of the Middle Ages, trans. Rodney J. Payton and Ulrich Mammitzsch (Chicago, 1996), 
228. 

3 Partially translated by Stephen Ozment in Jean Gerson. Selections from “A Deo 
exivit,” “Contra curiositatem studentium," and “De mystica theologia. speculativa," (Leiden, 


1969). 
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penance, Poenitimini, preached in parish churches and concerned with 
the seven capital sins (7.2.793-934). In the same period came six 
university lectures, De mystica theologia, loosely based on Mark 1:15 
but reworked into his first or speculative treatise on mystical theol- 
ogy (3.250-92).? On 13 April 1403 he concluded the “Do Penance” 
sermons with one that takes up more than seventy pages in the 
Glorieux edition, a Good Friday sermon, Ad Deum vadit, which describes 
the Passion of Christ in a heartfelt manner that evokes the parüci- 
pation of the listener (57.2.449—519). The religious pathos and deep 
personal involvement in the sufferings of Christ that characterise this 
period here reach their zenith.“ 

The Easter season that year brought more reason for joy than the 
usual liturgical motif. In May the French monarchy restored obedi- 
ence to Benedict XIII, and on 4 June 1403 Gerson rejoiced in the 
renewed bond with a sermon preached at Notre Dame cathedral, 
Emitte spiritum tuum (5.255-65). Now he could involve himself directly 
in official French efforts to end the schism. In October he accom- 
panied a university delegation to the pope at Avignon. At a sermon 
preached before Benedict XIII at Marseille on 9 November, Gerson 
played with the papal name and at times came close to adulation: 
Benedic haereditati tuae (5.107—22). A direct result of this rapproche- 
ment manifested itself on 18 November. Benedict joined the benefice 
of the Parisian parish church of Saint-Jean-en-Gréve to the office of 
the chancellorship of Paris." For a moment it looked as if Gerson 
had secured not only for himself but also for his successors a prebend 
that would provide them with a regular income. In connection with 
this endowment Gerson on 24 December finally gained his canonry 
at the chapter of Notre Dame (10.467—68). 

Despite appearances, Gerson had not been bought. On 1 January 
1404 he once again preached before Benedict, this time at Tarascon, 
and criticised him for not cooperating with efforts to end the schism 
by resigning the papacy, the so-called “way of cession". Back in Paris 
by the end of the month, he was officially installed in his canonry 


% Also the critical edition Joannis Carler de Gerson de Mystica Theologia, ed. André 
Combes (Lugano, 1958). Partially translated in EW 262-97. 

? For background, see Richard Kieckhefer, “Major Currents in Late Medieval 
Devotion," in Christian Spirituality. High Middle Ages and Reformation, ed. Jill Raitt (New 
York, 1987), pp. 75-108, esp. pp. 85-88. 

* Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. Heinrich Denifle, vol. 4 (Paris, 1897), 
nr. 1801. 
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and prebend, and in June he was able to purchase a residence at 
the corner of the cathedral chapter (10.468—70).? His reputation with 
the secular priests in the diocese of Paris is apparent from an invi- 
tation to preach a sermon at their Lenten synod, on 26 February 
this year (5.447—58). On 25 June it was the turn of the canons of 
Notre Dame to show confidence in Gerson: they appointed him as 
one of the curators of the Hôtel Dieu, the hospital and poorhouse 
along the Seine next to the cathedral on the Ile-de-la-Cité. The 
canons also placed him in charge of their choir school (10.470). 

This year also brought two deaths. On 27 April the duke of 
Burgundy and patron of Gerson, Philip the Bold, died. His weak 
and vicious son, John, usually called the Fearless, succeeded him. 
On 14 September Gerson's father Arnoul le Charlier died at Saint 
Rémi Benedictine monastery. Earlier that year Gerson was shaken 
by the attack by the soldiers of nobleman Charles of Savoisy on 
scholars during a religious procession. This took place on 14 July, 
and five days later Gerson condemned the act and demanded ret- 
ribution (7.326—40). 

Gerson’s changed situation after Philip of Burgundy’s death is 
reflected by the fact that in 1405 he had to struggle to keep his 
position at Bruges. In the summer of this year he returned there 
briefly. Ostensibly the problem was his long absences, and for the 
time being he satisfied the canons’ complaints." Back at Paris in the 
summer, Gerson must have experienced the threat of civil war result- 
ing from the deadly rivalry of the new duke of Burgundy and his 
uncle, the king’s brother and de facto ruler of France, Duke Louis of 
Orleans. Once the worst tensions had been calmed, Gerson gave a 
rousing sermon at court on 7 November, Vive le roy, entitled “for the 
reformation of the kingdom”. It occupies almost fifty pages of Glorieux 
(7.2.1137-85) and can hardly have been delivered in the form in 
which we have it. The written text confirms Mourin’s view of Gerson 
as a speaker on great occasions. The preacher celebrated the fact 
that at least for the time being, there would be no civil war in 
France. 

The year ended with a university strike against a papal tax that 
Benedict XIII had tried to collect. Good relations between the papal 


+ Glorieux, “Gerson au chapitre de Notre-Dame de Paris,” pp. 443-44. 
# See note 9 above. 
# Vansteenberghe, “Gerson à Bruges,” pp. 28-30. 
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curia at Avignon and the university at Paris had broken down, and 
there was a call for a new withdrawal of obedience.? In 1406 Gerson 
was also concerned with a controversy over the relics of Saint Denis, 
the martyr-bishop of Paris who in Gerson's time still was confused 
with the mystic Dionysius (10.478; 2:103-105; EW 256-59). Both 
the cathedral of Notre Dame and the abbey church of Saint Denis 
laid claim to relics of the saint that duplicated different parts of his 
body. At the same time Gerson warned the court in a sermon that 
the Hótel Dieu needed money and support, and it was an obliga- 
tion of the royalty to help it out (7.2.714—17). 

Another concern from the period (but not necessarily from the 
year 1406) was the proper procedure for hearing confessions (De arte 
audiendi confessiones, 8.10—17; EW 365-77) in order to make sure that 
penitents confessed everything, including forbidden sexual acts. Gerson 
was specifically concerned with the confession of masturbation (De 
confessione mollitie, 8.71—75). His guidelines for Christian education are 
included in De parvulis ad Christum trahendis (9.669—86), a treatise whose 
impact was so widespread that it may have contributed to a post- 
medieval myth that Gerson later in Lyon taught catechism to youths.“ 
His involvement was with the pupils of the choir school at Notre 
Dame in Paris, especially in protecting them from sexual abuse, as 
expressed in what Glorieux has entitled his Doctrina pro pueris ecclesiae 
parisiensis (9.686-89). 

In the autumn of 1406 Gerson lamented in Acta de schismata tol- 
lendo that 1f nothing were done soon, the schism might last for gen- 
erations, just as the rift between Greek and Latin Christians had 
become a semi-permanent fact (6.97-8). As a result of a Fourth 
Synod of Paris, the French clergy in January 1407 declared a par- 
tial withdrawal of obedience from the pope at Avignon. Gerson seems 
to have kept his distance from these proceedings." He must have 


5 Kaminsky, Simon de Cramaud, pp. 260—72. 

* As in Connolly, John Gerson. Reformer and Mystic (note 10 above), 198, referring 
to Johann Baptist Schwab, Johannes Gerson. Professor der Theologie und Kanzler der Universität 
Paris, 2 vol. (Würzburg, 1858), 773, who, however, was much more circumspect 
about the matter. 

" According to Glorieux, “La vie et les oeuvres," 170, Gerson on 26 January 
addressed this assembly but his sermon does not survive. This information must 
come from Noël Valois, La France et le grand schisme d'occident, vol. 3 (Paris, 1901), 
479, where the sermon is dated to 16 January. The sermon quoted by Valois, how- 
ever, is actually the Vade in pace, which we know was given two months later! 
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been involved, however, in the synod's decision to send an embassy 
to both popes on behalf of king and university. In Rome a new 
pope, Gregory XII, had been elected the preceding November and 
it was clear that the schism would go on unless something drastic 
were done. On 18 March Gerson at Notre Dame spoke on the unity 
of the Church, Vade in pace (7.2.1093-1100). 


CRISIS, HOPES AND DEFEAT: PARIS, BRUGES AND TRAVEL, 1407-1414 


From mid-April 1407 and until at least February 1408 (and perhaps 
as late as early May), Gerson was absent from Paris. He and Pierre 
d'Ailly made up part of an official delegation from Paris and first 
visited Benedict XIII at Marseille, then continuing to Genoa, Lucca, 
Florence, Viterbo and Rome in the summer.* In July they had two 
audiences with Gregory XII. During this long trip Gerson may have 
written his Dialogue spirituel for his sisters, the last indication of con- 
tinuing involvement with their spiritual well-being (7.1.158-93). 

This period in Gerson's life needs more research for its exact dates 
and activities. He was at Genoa when he composed the second half 
of his Mystical Theology, the De theologia mystica practica." Here he resided 
from the end of August 1407 until the end of January 1408. From 
Genoa he together with d'Ailly also wrote the pope at Rome and 
told him to resign (2.84—86). During this period Gerson would have 
heard that the duke of Burgundy John the Fearless had engineered 
the murder of his rival, the duke of Orleans, on 23 November. Duke 
John initially fled Paris but returned on 28 February 1408.°° 

A few days earlier, on 19 February, Pope Benedict XIII granted 
Gerson the benefice of the church of Saint Jean-en-Gréve, with the 
provision that it was not to be attached to the office of chancellor.?' 
The gift of the church was for Gerson personally. The abbot of Bec 


*5 The Chronique du Religieux de Saint-Denys (note 26 above) is our best source for 
this trip, Livres 27 and 28 in Tome 3, vol. 2, pp. 542-44, 604, 614-18. 

? There is a note at the end of the work, 8.47, giving the year 1407, probably 
an annotation added by his brother Jean the Celestine. Glorieux concluded (8.xiii) 
that the work was completed between September and November. 

50 The best treatment is Bernard Guenée's Un meurtre, une société. L’assassinat du 
duc d'Orléans 23 novembre 1407 (Paris, 1992), with a helpful chronology. 

51 Glorieux, “Gerson au chapitre de Notre-Dame," pp. 841—42. Also Noël Valois, 
“Gerson. Curé de Saint-Jean-en-Grève,” Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire de Paris et 
de l'Ile de France 28 (1901), pp. 49—53. 
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immediately protested and asserted his monastery’s claim to the 
church. On 8 March the theologian Jean Petit, Gerson's colleague 
in Paris, at the royal residence, the Hótel Saint Paul, defended the 
killing of Charles of Orleans as justifiable tyrannicide. For the time 
being there was no response from Gerson. 

He was caught up in the fact that his brother Nicolas had criti- 
cized him for the letters he had written to their youngest brother 
Jean the Celestine. According to Nicolas, the contents of Gerson’s 
letters upset young Jean and gave him nightmares. We do not have 
Nicolas’s letter, but Gerson’s response shows a continuing depen- 
dence on family bonds (2.86-90; EW pp. 236-40). His return to the 
north of France is indicated by the fact that on 29 April he preached 
a sermon at a diocesan synod in Reims, Bonus Pastor, outlining reforms 
for the episcopal Church (5.123—44). The text provides an excellent 
overview of Gerson's program for improving the quality of parish 
life and the education of the clergy. Some of his proposals were not 
carried through until the Council of Trent in the middle of the next 
century, in a quite different Church. 

Gerson's silence about the murder of the duke of Orleans con- 
trasts with his willingness to speak out against the provost of Paris, 
William of Tignonville, for hanging two clerics (7.2.598-615). The 
chancellor defended ecclesiastical privilege and asked for the secular 
authorities to punish the provost, while he said nothing specific about 
the cold-blooded murder that had taken place the previous autumn. 
On 4 November 1408, however, Gerson did face the tragedy, in an 
address to the dauphin, Veniat pax, asking for an end to attempts to 
avenge the death of the duke of Orleans (7.2.1100—1123). The same 
autumn he may have written to Pierre d'Ailly a letter of spiritual 
consolation that hints his mentor was experiencing a spiritual crisis 
and needed encouragement (2.105-7; EW pp. 258-61). 

During this period Gerson's mind constantly returned to the sit- 
uation of the Church in schism. A treatise on how to act during the 
withdrawal of obedience may be from the summer of 1408 (6.108-14), 
but the real breakthrough in his thinking is indicated by the brief 
De auctoritate. concili universalem. ecclesiam. representantis (6.114—23). This 
treaüse apparently cannot be dated more precisely than between 
November 1408 and March 1409, the opening of the Council of 
Pisa. Gerson had earlier worried that the holding of a council might 
lead to even greater problems in the Church, for he did not think 
that such a meeting would necessarily be guided by the Holy Spirit. 
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From the time of his controversial sermon before Benedict XIII at 
Tarascon on 1 January 1404, however, he had changed his mind, 
perhaps in realizing that neither Avignon nor Rome ever would cede 
power. A last resort for the workings of the Holy Spirit would have 
to be the decisions of a general council (5.89). 

In January 1409 Gerson wrote a statement or sermon for the sake 
of the English delegation on its way to Pisa (Propositio facta coram 
Anglicis, 6.125-35). When the council opened in March, however, 
Gerson was not present. He may have been detained by negotia- 
tions concerning his deanship at Bruges. Since the spring of 1408 
he had been having difficulties with the canons, who had seized 
the incomes from his office. On 1 June that year a temporary rec- 
onciliation had been reached (10.500—501), and now a year later on 
5 August he was present at Bruges and gained the unanimous con- 
sent of the canons to his arrangements for the chapter (10.501—2). 

Gerson did try to contribute to the council deliberations, however, 
with a sermon, Domine si in tempore hoc, which may have been sent 
to the pope elected at Pisa, Alexander V (6.204—17). His De aufera- 
bilitate sponsi was perhaps first given as a university lecture (3.294—313). 
In December Gerson expressed the hope that the election of Alexander 
not only would help end the Western schism but also the schism 
with the Greek Church (7.2.763—79). 

Alexander V soon disappointed Gerson because of the favoritism 
he showed for the Dominican Order as opposed to secular priests. 
On 23 February 1410 Gerson preached against the privileges of the 
mendicants (Quomodo stabit regnum. eius? Gl 7.2.978—92). Two weeks 
later he joined a protest by masters of theology against a bull of 
Alexander for the mendicants (10.34—39). He also had time to write 
on the question of payment of debts (De gravato debitis, 3.313-19) and 
to address graduates in canon law at Paris (5.218-29), as well as to 
compose a letter-treatise to his brother Nicolas on absolution in the 
sacrament of penance (2.133-42). 

The range of Gerson's activities and interests is phenomenal. He 
once told his sisters that he had so much to do that he had time 
to address them in French only if he wrote at night.” I think he 
was not speaking rhetorically but was telling the literal truth. But 


9 “ja soit ce en apres que jaye a present plusieurs occupations neantmoins 
jay prins la veille de ceste nuyt a vous escripre briefment...." Dated by Glorieux 


to the winter of 1399-1400: 2.14; EW 157. 
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even Gerson at times had to stop. The proceedings of the chapter 
of Notre Dame show that from 19 September 1410 until 21 March 
1411 he was ill and absent from the chapter's meetings, which he 
was otherwise bound to attend and normally did so faithfully (10.499). 
His illness may have made it easier for the chapter of Saint Donatian 
at Bruges to confiscate the dean's house and remove Gerson in absen- 
lia from his office (10.502—504). This step would have required the 
tacit consent of the duke of Burgundy, who by now would have con- 
sidered Gerson a potential enemy, because of his lack of support for 
the duke's “spin doctor”, Jean Petit. From December 1411 until 
August 1412 there was open civil war in Paris between Burgundian 
and Armagnac factions, the latter being the supporters of the son of 
the murdered duke of Orleans. 

During this period Gerson may have written two treatises on 
chastity for priests, De pollutione nocturna. et praeparatione ad missam, also 
called De dignitate. celebrationis (9.35—50), and De cognitione castitatis, also 
known as De pollutione diurna (9.50—64). These works have hardly been 
given the notice they deserve as indications of his views not only on 
sexuality but also on grace and free will. Another treatise which can- 
not be dated in terms of the year may be from 1412, a letter to 
the Carthusians at Basel concerning a popular practice of honoring 
some saints by addressing them as *Our Father" (2.151—54). Gerson's 
response was sensible and sober, recognizing the fact that ordinary 
people could show devotion in ways that could be well intentioned, 
even if they were not completely orthodox.” 

On 27 April there began an uprising in Paris known as the “revolt 
of the Cabochiens”, referring to Simon Caboche, the leader of the 
citys butchers that supported the duke of Burgundy and tried to 
rid the city of the Armagnacs.* Gerson is described in a contem- 
porary chronicle as having to flee to the "high vaults" of Notre 
Dame cathedral, after his house in the cloister was pillaged (10.513-14). 
Here he remained until early September. His exile within the great 
church seems to have had a profound effect on his inner life and 
spirituality: he turned to Saint Joseph as the father of Jesus and 
the husband of Mary, a chaste and virile man whose cult deserved 


?* See the article by Daniel Hobbins on lay devotion in this volume. 
% Alfred Coville, Les cabochiens et l'ordonnance de 1413 (1888; repr. Geneva, 1974), 
pp. 179-94. 
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propagation. On 17 August he composed a letter to “all churches? 
asking for a new feast day for the marnage of Joseph and Mary 
(8.61—67). In August or September he wrote Considerations sur Saint 
Joseph (Gl 7.1.63—94), a review of his new theology and the point of 
his departure for his later epic poem, the Josephina. 

By early September the duke of Burgundy had left Paris and the 
Armagnac faction was back. Gerson now at last publicly attacked 
Jean Petits justification of tyrannicide. In a sermon before the king, 
Rex in sempiternum vive (7.2.1005—30), he explained that the murder 
of the duke of Orleans could not be defended as a legitimate act of 
tyrannicide, because it took place in cold blood, without any prior 
warning and with no previous attempt to prosecute the man for his 
possible crimes. In the month of September Gerson gained the back- 
ing of the faculty of theology in his campaign against Petit’s teach- 
ing (10.171-79), and from 30 November 1413 until 23 February 
1414 Gerson was a central figure at what is known as a council of 
faith. for the diocese of Paris. Its main concern was the question of 
tyrannicide.? It concluded by condemning nine propositions that 
were seen as contained in Petit’s teaching. 

On 4 December Gerson at the royal residence of Saint Paul 
preached a sermon on tyrannicide, Ecce rex (5.243—55). In the years 
to come Gerson would refuse to abandon this question, no matter 
what the consequences. As he later said at the Council of Constance, 
using a line from Isaiah (6:5): Vae mihi quia tacui aut quia non celerius, 
patentius, crebrius. et constantius memet istis erroribus opposui. (Woe to me 
because I was silent or because I did not more quickly, more openly, 
more often and more consistently oppose these errors. 5.545) 


Tue Councit or Consrance (1414-1418) 


On 16 November 1414 a general council of the Western Church 
opened at Constance, and on 24 December its most important lay 
member, Sigismund, “king of the Romans”, the German and 
Hungarian king and emperor-elect, arrived.” In Paris there must 


5 Alfred Coville, Jean Petit. La question du tyrannicide au commencement du quinzième 
siècle (Paris, 1932), pp. 439—501. 

% Wilhelm Baum, Kaiser Sigismund: Hus, Konstanz und Türkenkrieg (Graz, 1993), pp. 
106-107. 
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have been negotiations that autumn for making up the French del- 
egation, but for the time being Gerson's main concern was the con- 
demnation of the defence of tyrannicide. On 5 January 1415 he 
gave a sermon (whose text is lost) at Notre Dame cathedral in a 
solemn requiem mass for the duke of Orleans." Here he apparently 
for the first time attacked the duke of Burgundy by name. A few 
weeks later he was indicating to the chapter of Notre Dame that he 
was uncertain about who he might be representing if he went to the 
council, but on one of the first days of February he set out and later 
claimed to represent both king and university.?? 

Gerson and the rest of the French delegation arrived at a dra- 
matic time. On 2 March Pope John XXIII promised to resign office, 
but on 20 March he fled the city. 23 March Gerson preached a 
sermon urging the council fathers to persist in their work, Ambulate 
dum lucem habetis (5.39 —50). Modern treatments claim that his words 
gave new courage to the shaken fathers, but I have been unable to 
find contemporary evidence to back up this assertion.” The council 
in any case went ahead with what in retrospect can be seen as its 
most important decree, Haec sancta, issued on 6 April 1415 and assert- 
ing that the council is the supreme governing body in the Church 
and has the power to depose popes. Gerson's central concern, how- 
ever, remained his campaign to get Jean Petit's defence of tyranni- 
cide condemned. According to one source, albeit a hostile one, Gerson 
on ll April at the residence of Pierre d'Ailly, now a cardinal, lost 
his temper and cast a statement on tyrannicide at the feet of his 
former teacher (10.529). 

On 21 April Gerson preached to the council Obsecro vos, evoking 
one of his favourite themes, that we are all foreigners and pilgrims 
(5.398—405). On 29 May the council formally deposed John XXIII, 
while on 4 July the representatives of the Roman pope, Gregory 
XII, were allowed to go through the motions of convoking the coun- 
cil thus giving it his blessing, and allowing him subsequently to 


5 Chronique d'Enguerran de Monstrelet, ed. L. Douét-d'Arcq, vol. 3 (Paris, 1859), pp. 
55-56. 

°8 Glorieux 2.517-18 provides the relevant information from the Chapter of Notre 
Dame but mistakenly gives the year as 1414, instead of 1415. 

°° John B. Morrall, Gerson and the Great Schism (Manchester, 1960), 97: “It is not 
surprising that the whole sermon served as a clarion call to the wavering spirits of 
the Council and that it played a great part in the dramatic stiffening of resistance 
to John XXIII...” 
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resign. His Avignon rival, Benedict XIII, never did so, but his flight 
and subsequent isolation in Catalonia made his resistance marginal. 
On 6 July the council passed sentence against John Hus. Gerson in 
twentieth-century treatments of Hus is often blamed for the con- 
demnation, but I think he was not directly involved.” The same day 
the council dealt with Hus, it also condemned in general terms the 
justification of tyrannicide (Quilibet tyrannus). It seems likely that now 
as earlier and later Gerson's main activity at the council centred on 
this issue. 

Until this time Gerson’s campaign had received the attention and 
support of Sigismund, but the emperor-elect now left on a diplo- 
matic mission to deal with Benedict XIII. Gerson on 21 July 1415 
heralded Sigismund's role in a sermon preached after his departure, 
Prosperum iter faciet nobis Deus (5.471-80). As Glorieux proudly pointed 
out (10.522), Gerson was the most frequent preacher before the coun- 
cil in full session, with nine sermons. The council also asked him to 
evaluate the veracity of Saint Bridget of Sweden's (Birgitta of 
Vadstena's) revelations. In early August Gerson expressed his hesi- 
tations in his second treatment on the discernment of spirits, De pro- 
batione spirituum. (9.177—85). Three weeks later Gerson repeated his 
denunciation of the nine assertions of Jean Petit which the council 
of faith at Paris had condemned (10.538). He was trying to get the 
general council to do the same, but now he was up against massive 
resistance from the supporters of the duke of Burgundy, especially 
the bishop of Arras, the Dominican Martin. Porrée. 

In September 1415 Gerson asserted the councils right to con- 
demn moral propositions, such as the defense of tyrannicide (6.146-54). 
Now for the first time Gerson's own orthodoxy was called into ques- 
tion. Porrée confronted the council with twenty-two doubtful state- 
ments that he ascribed to Gerson (10.220—25). This offensive apparently 
convinced very few council fathers, but Gerson’s influence at the 


9? Matthew Spinka, John Hus. A Biography (Princeton, 1968). For a more recon- 
ciliatory view, see Francis Oakley, The Western Church, pp. 296-99. 

9! The council condemned the following statement: “Quilibet tyrannus potest et 
debet licite et meritorie occidi per quemcumque vassallum suum vel subditum, etiam 
per insidias, et blanditias vel adulationes, non obstante quocumque praestito iura- 
mento, seu confoederatione facta cum co, non expectata sententia vel mandato iudi- 
cis cuiuscumque." Contained in Conciliorum Oecumenicorum Decreta, ed. Centro di 
Documentazione Istituto per le Scienze Religiose, Bologna, under Joseph Alberigo 
and others (Basel, 1962), 408. 
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council was apparently now past its peak. In October he issued a 
treatise on simony and was relatively mild in his criticism of the 
buying and selling of church offices (6.167—74), while on 21 October, 
his sermon before the council, Oportet haereses esse, was a new broad- 
side against Jean Petit’s teaching (5.420-35). 

A stunning English military victory at Agincourt on 25 October 
had as a consequence the limitation of French influence at the coun- 
cil. From this point onwards, Gerson’s campaign became more and 
more futile. In November the council appointed a commission to 
deal with the nine assertions concerning tyrannicide. Gerson in 
December wrote a detailed brief (10.232—53), but on 15 January 
1416 the commission’s three cardinals formally revoked the decision 
of the council of faith at Paris which had condemned the nine asser- 
tions ascribed to Petit. 

Gerson refused to concede the day. On 2 February he gave a ser- 
mon, Suscepimus Deus misericordiam. tuam (5.538—46), in which he urged 
the council to condemn any teaching opposing the commandments, 
especially “Thou shalt not kill.” He issued a memorandum defining 
the right of bishops to make statements on issues of faith, as the 
bishop of Paris had done (6.175-78). On 19 March he appealed to 
the council on behalf of the king of France that the issue of tyran- 
nicide be dealt with in a public hearing, thus implying that the com- 
mission had been rigged (10.254—55). On 5 May a sermon Deus 
judicium tuum (5.190—204) again dealt with the need to condemn Petit’s 
teaching by name. 

Gerson’s passionate involvement and near-obsession with this ques- 
tion make it difficult to describe his participation in the council with- 
out burdening the reader with the endless arguments he produced. 
But even Gerson eventually seems to have realised that he was get- 
ting nowhere in his campaign. On 7 June 1416 he gave a Pentecost 
sermon, Spiritus domini (5.520—38), and spoke on the life of contem- 
plation, saying nothing about tyrannicide. On 8 September in his 
sermon Jacob autem genuit, he praised the marriage of Joseph and 
Mary (5.344—62), apparently as part of his campaign to get the 
Church to decree a solemnity to mark the union. Later in September 


? Elies Du Pin, Johannes Gerson. Opera Omnia, vol. 5, col. 500—507. 

55 The hardest chapter for me to write in my Jean Gerson and the Last Medieval 
Reformation was the one concerning Gerson at the council, because of the tyranni- 
cide issue. 
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he composed a letter-treatise on prayer, De modo orandi (2.169—74), and 
sometime in the autumn a brief memorandum on simony (6.179-81). 

Gerson's state of mind at this time can perhaps best be seen from 
a letter he wrote on 1 January 1417 to his brother Jean the Celestine. 
Sending him a description of the shield he had designed in order to 
express the meaning of his life, Gerson characterized himself as a pil- 
grim on earth, with no abiding home (2.199). On 17 January Gerson 
preached on the feast of Saint Anthony, a day he formerly had hon- 
ored with sermons for Philip duke of Burgundy (5.376-98). He returned 
to the theme of tyrannicide De nuptüs Christi et ecclesiae, given sometime 
after 17 January (6.190—210). His hopes may have been rekindled by 
the return to Constance of King Sigismund on 27 January. 

Gerson's fullest statement on ecclesiastical power is contained in 
Tractactus de potestate. ecclesiastica (6.210—50), which was completed by 
6 February, the day it was read aloud in public (pronuntiatus Constantiae 
lempore concilii generalis pro parte cancellar Parisiensis, anno a Nativitate 
Domini. 1417, die vi Februari; 6.250). It summarises the conclusions at 
which he gradually had arrived through years of watching and par- 
ücipating in efforts to end the schism. The work may have been 
composed over a few days, in Gerson's typically intense and con- 
centrated manner, but it provides the results of a lifetime’s deliber- 
ations. On 26 April Gerson issued for the council the legal points 
to be used in removing Benedict XIII, Libellus articulorum contra Petrum 
de Luna (6.265—77). On 5 June the council declared Pedro de Luna 
a heretic, and on 26 July the man who claimed to be Pope Benedict 
XIII was deposed in absentia. 

In the summer of 1417 it looked at last as if the council was close 
to making it possible to fulfil its goals of legislating the reform of 
the Church and ending the schism by electing a universal pope. 
Gerson diversified his activities, as in writing the Dominican preacher 
Vincent Ferrier. Together with Pierre d'Aily, he warned Ferrier 
against the sect of the Flagellants (2.200—202). On 18 July Gerson 
expanded his criticism of this movement in his Contra sectam flagellantium 
(10.45-51). Probably this summer he also wrote a number of trea- 
tises on the spiritual life, culminating with De directione seu rectitudine 
cordis (8.97—115). 'These deserve more attention in terms of Gerson's 
program for a life of individual piety and as a reflection of his con- 
cerns at the time. 

The chronic question of tyrannicide appeared again on 15 August, 
in a text that Glorieux entitled Contre Falkenberg (10.280—84). The 
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Dominican Falkenberg had claimed on the basis of the teaching of 
Jean Petit that it would be legitimate to kill the Polish king after he 
had opposed the Knights of the Teutonic Order. An inspection of 
the text, however, shows no reference to this specific matter. Gerson's 
involvement in support of the Poles does not seem to have come 
until later that year. Glorieux took a marginal notation in the man- 
uscript and used it to characterize the entire text. As so often, he 
was too hasty in his conclusions. 

Sometime before 19 August Gerson considered the question of 
whether or not the council should go ahead with a papal election 
before first reforming the Church (Ad obviandum multis erroribus, 6.278— 
90). His conclusion was that the papal election would not preclude 
the reform and might even encourage it. The council had nothing 
to fear from a pope that it had elected. If he failed to back reform, 
then the council would have the power to depose him. As earlier, 
Gerson's mind was more on tyrannicide than on church reform. On 
5 October he appealed in the king's name to the council to return 
to the condemnation of tyrannicide (10.260—61), but on 20 October 
commissioners appointed to deal with the question rejected the French 
appeal as frivolous.? Meanwhile the council went ahead with its own 
agenda. On 9 October came the decree Frequens, determining that 
councils of the entire Church in future would be held at regular 
intervals. On 11 November Cardinal Odo Colonna of Rome, a coun- 
cil participant who had not distinguished himself in any way, was 
elected pope and in honour of the day's saint took the name Martin V. 

In February of 1418 Gerson responded to an appeal by Polish 
lords against the Dominican John of Falkenberg. Gerson asked in 
Considerent zelatores that the council return to its condemnation of 
tyrannicide (6.301—2). In April he attacked a Dominican assertion 
that members of religious orders are more perfect in their way of 
hfe than are parish priests (Contra conclusiones Matthaei Graben, 10.70—72). 
Gerson has often been looked upon as making this statement in 
order to defend the Devotio moderna movement, but I find his posi- 
tion a reflection of his vocation as a secular priest.” 


5 Connolly, John Gerson. Reformer and Mystic (note 10 above), pp. 185-86. 

® Louis Ellies Du Pin, Johannes Gerson. Opera Omnia, vol. 5, col. 691. Glorieux's 
dossier for the tyrannicide question provides a most helpful overview here: 10.164—70. 

& Connolly, John Gerson, pp. 187-88. 
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In April papal concordats were made with the German and French 
delegations, superficially endorsing church reforms, and on 22 April 
the council was closed. On 10 May Pope Martin V forbade all 
appeals to a future council, a slap in the face at the Polish delega- 
tion that refused to accept the pope's unwillingness to condemn 
Falkenberg (6.302—303). Gerson’s reply came soon afterwards, An 
liceat in causis fidei a papa appellare (6.283—90)." He asked if the pope 
really meant what he had written and tried to make it appear that 
there was room for compromise. At about the same time, in De sen- 
tentia pastoris semper tenenda, Gerson called for a return to the ancient 
liberties of the Gallican Church (6.191—94). Gerson's recommenda- 
tion that the king function as protector of the Church was to a large 
extent carried out in fifteenth-century France, but not with the 
beneficial consequences he envisioned. 


AFTER CONSTANCE: EXILE, SOLITUDE AND Activity (1418-29) 


Gerson left Constance on 17 May 1418, the day after the papal 
departure. He could not return to Paris, where the Burgundians had 
taken power and slaughtered many of his colleagues. He headed east 
and eventually made his way to Vienna, where Frederick of Austria 
took him in. His exile is one of the most fruitful in history in terms 
of the works he produced, although the bulk of his great epic poem 
of salvation, the Josephina, had probably already been composed at 
Constance. 

Sometime between July and August he expressed his regrets on 
the catastrophe at Paris, with killings by supporters of the duke of 
Burgundy (Deploratio super civitatem, 10.407—14), and probably soon 
afterwards composed a similar lament, in poetry, for the University 
of Paris (Deploratio studu parisiensis, 4.5—7). At Rattenberg and Neuburg- 
am-Inn in Bavaria, and probably later at the great Benedictine 
abbey of Melk, Gerson wrote what might be called his spiritual tes- 
tament, Consolatio theologiae (9.185—245). Here he tried to summarize 


? G. H. M. Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson. Apostle of Unity (Leiden, 1999), pp. 
202—203. 

% Glorieux writes (2.216) “Neuenburg sur le Danube", a place I cannot find. 
There is, however, a Neuburg on the Inn. So Gerson's notation “Novum Burgum 
in Bavaria” must refer to this location. A trivial matter, but one more warning that 
Glorieux worked fast and did not always get details right. 
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the meaning of his life, and like his model Boethius combined prose 
with poetry in seeking to understand what had happened to him. 
There are many direct and indirect references to what had hap- 
pened at Constance. Instead of rejecting the pope who had already 
put aside the decisions of the council, Gerson chose to remain loyal 
to him, however much he disagreed with his decisions. 

From Melk, however, he wrote a Dialogus apologeticus (6.296—304), 
defending his actions at Constance and especially his near-obsession 
with condemning the defense of tyrannicide. Another indication of 
Gerson's state of mind at this time 1s a letter to his brothers Nicolas 
and Jean, the Celestine monks, on 10 August 1418 (2.216-18). He 
claimed he was dead to the world and told them that he had lost 
his longtime companion, André de Curia, who is shown in other 
sources to have been with Gerson in both Bruges and Paris (10.501, 
510) and must have accompanied him to the Council of Constance. 

On 10 September 1419 Duke John of Burgundy was killed by the 
supporters of the dauphin at a meeting arranged for them on the 
bridge of Montereau. Gerson in his writings never specifically men- 
tioned this event and did not gloat over it, but his Carmen in laudem 
ducis Austriae can be looked upon as his response, contrasüng "happy 
Austria” with tragic France (4.169—70). Because Paris remained under 
English-Burgundian control, it was too dangerous for him to go back, 
but he at least could return to the French-speaking world and find 
refuge in Lyon, in a region that recognised the dauphin and whose 
archbishop, Amédée de Talaru, Gerson probably had gotten to know 
at the council. It was arranged for Gerson to live in the cloister 
between the collegial church of Saint Paul and the parish church of 
Saint Lawrence, not far from the cathedral at Lyon. Here he spent 
the last decade of his life, and not in the convent of the Celestines, 
as has traditionally been claimed.” 

At Lyon Gerson resumed contact with Pierre d'Ailly, who had 
settled at Avignon. In November 1419 he wrote Trilogium astrologiae 
theologizatae, in which he mildly reprimanded his former teacher for 
an excessive Interest in astrology (10.90-109). At about the same 
time d'Aily wrote from Avignon about possible arrangements for 


® As in D. Catherine Brown, Pastor and Laity in the Theology of Jean Gerson (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1987), p. 10, who did not notice Max Lieberman, “Pierre d’Ailly, Jean Gerson 
et le culte de saint Joseph,” Cahiers de Joséphologie 15 (1967), pp. 76—77. 
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visiting Lyon (2.222), a trip that apparently never came about. D'Ailly 
died on 9 August 1420. 

The dauphin, the future Charles VIL, visited Lyon in January 1420 
and granted to Gerson some compensation for his material losses in 
Paris (10.553). The dauphin's prospects for kingship seemed to dis- 
appear on 21 March, when the Treaty of Troyes arranged that the 
son of the English king Henry V and Catherine of France would 
inherit both. kingdoms. This same year Gerson wrote his brother 
Jean the Celestine (and not the Benedictine, as asserted by Glorieux) 
a letter-poem consoling him on the death of their brother Nicolas 
and their sister Raulina (2.224—26). This contact was probably 
expanded in 1421, when Jean the Celestine, until now prior at the 
house of Marcoussis outside of Paris, moved to Lyon after his elec- 
tion as prior of the Celestine house there. Although the two broth- 
ers lived in different parts of the city, a remarkable letter from Jean 
the Celestine to the Grande Chartreuse from 1423 concerning his 
brother's life in Lyon reveals close contact between them (10.554—61). 
This missive concludes with the earliest listing we have of Gerson’s 
writings (1.23-26). 

The years at Lyon were spent in the same commitment to learn- 
ing as previously in Gerson's life, but now he acted as teacher by 
giving frequent written responses to requests for theological advice 
made by colleagues or monks. A treatise on contracts answered the 
Carthusians (9.385—422), while on 8 October Gerson gave a sermon 
to a diocesan synod in the presence of the archbishop, Redde quod 
debes (5.487—93). In March 1422 he insisted that parish priests had 
the authority to absolve most sins in confession, a protest against the 
practice of reserving many sins, especially sexual ones, for specially 
appointed confessors (9.421—23). Gerson had earlier accepted the 
practice but had come to see how it kept many people, especially 
women, away from the confessional."? 

We do not know how the archbishop of Lyon responded to this 
implicit criticism, but Gerson remained in his good graces with the 
treatise De nobilitate. Here he accepted the diocese's traditional prac- 
üce of allowing a number of prebends in collegial churches to be 
reserved for the sons of noble families (9.476-99). Gerson had to 


7 Thomas Tentler, Sim and Confession on the Eve of the Reformation (Princeton, NJ., 
1977), pp. 307-15. 
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explain himself in the face of canon law decrees. In October he 
wrote to the Grande Chartreuse concerning perfection and moder- 
ation in the religious life, one of the recurrent themes in his writ- 
ings ever since he had objected to the excessive asceticism of the 
Celestines (2.232-45). The next month he sent the same monastery 
a revised and corrected version of his Theologia mystica (8.47). 

In 1423 his writing campaign continued. First with De laude scrip- 
torum (9.423—34), praising copyists, as in the Carthusian houses, and 
then with De sollicitudine. ecclesiasticorum (9.434—58), on the cares and 
responsibilities of those in the Church. In May Gerson for the third 
time dealt with the question of discernment of spirits, De examinatione 
doctrinarum (9.458—75) and showed great pessimism about the possi- 
bility that visionaries, whether male or female, were to be trusted to 
provide guidance especially for the direction of the Church. Sometime 
between the composition of this treatise and August of 1426 Gerson 
composed a Tractatus de canticis (9.524—602), one of the least noticed 
of his works, concerning song, music and the spiritual life.” 

During this period the Carthusians did their best to maintain con- 
tact with Gerson, but in April of 1424 he wrote to Oswald of Corda 
at the Grande Chartreuse and declined an invitation to visit him 
there (2.251). A steady stream of writings shows that at least in this 
area Gerson obliged the Carthusians. His De libris legendis a monacho 
from 1426 (2.275—76 and 9.609-13) ostensibly provided reading rec- 
ommendations but in actuality summarized Gerson's life in terms of 
what he himself had read. On 18 September "from early morning 
until almost noon," he managed to write a brief treatise on the 
Incarnation, De susceptione humanitatis Christi (2.263—74). 

Gerson's longest work, his Collectorium super Magnificat (8.163—534) 
was composed between January 1427 and April 1428. It is a series 
of spiritual reflections and advice, which to some extent recalls 
Bernard's Sermons on the Song of Songs. At the same time Gerson pro- 
vided brief replies to ethical and spiritual questions posed to him by 
Oswald of Corda and other Carthusians, and these responses show 
us his continuing willingness to make himself available as a source 


of knowledge and guidance in the religious life (2.285—331). The 


7! See now Isabelle Fabre, La doctrine du Chant du coeur de Jean de Gerson. Edition 
critique, traduction et commentaire du Tractatus de canticis et du Canticordum au pelerin 


(Genéve, 2005). 
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question of indulgences, which in the next century was to become 
so central for the Protestant Reformation, evoked only a brief state- 
ment from him (9.654—58) on 6 October 1428. 

By now Gerson was thinking of how to preserve his writings. In 
November he contacted the Celestines in a request to keep his works 
at their house in Avignon (2.334). Later, however, he changed his 
mind and some of his writings were deposited at the Grande Chartreuse 
(1.27). In the spring of 1429 Gerson would have been aware of the 
scemingly miraculous appearance of a young girl who was convinced 
that she was God's instrument to take the hesitant dauphin to his 
anoinüng and crowning at Reims. A few days after the English aban- 
doned their siege of Orleans, Gerson scrapped his hesitations about 
female visionaries, at least in this case. His brief treatise defends Joan 
of Arc as the genuine arücle (9.661—65). The Glorieux edition of 
the work is incomplete, and there is great confusion in scholarly cir- 
cles about Gerson's position, but a new edition of Gerson on the 
Maid of Orleans by Daniel Hobbins clarifies textual problems that 
have long made it difficult to make use of this witness to Gerson's 
continuing involvement in theology and politics.” 

From 15 May until 9 July 1429, Gerson allowed himself to com- 
ment on the Song of Songs, after resisting for a lifeüme the temp- 
tation to dwell on the sensuous language of this book of the Old 
Testament. His opening lines express devotion to the Carthusian 
Order, Amo te sacer ordo (8.565-639). Unlike his model, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Gerson dutifully went through the whole of the text. 
According to his brother Jean the Celestine in a concluding remark 
to Gerson's composition, he lay down his pen three days before his 
death on 12 July. 

We know nothing of Gerson's final illness, if there was one. He 
may have simply been exhausted from years of pushing himself to 
the very limit in terms of thinking, writing, praying and ascetic liv- 
ing. Five days after his death the Archbishop of Lyon wrote to Jean 
the Celestine in praise of his brother (10.563-64). The same day, 
17 July, Charles VII was anointed at Reims as king of France. The 
Celestine would have five more years of life to copy and organize 
his brother's works, as found in what Glorieux has entitled the 
Annotatio secunda of his writings (1.29—33). 


7 “Jean Gerson's Authentic Tract on Joan of Arc: Super facto puellae et credulitate 
sibi praestanda (14 May 1429)”, Mediaeval Studies 67 (2005), pp. 99-156. 
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EVALUATIONS OF GERSON THE PERSON 


For the first two centuries after his death Gerson was published and 
republished, especially in the Rhineland, and in many circles was 
valued as a church reformer and consoling doctor. In the eighteenth 
century, however, he was virtually forgotten. The Catholic Restoration 
in France after the fall of Napoleon brought renewed interest, but 
the first modern full-scale biography of Gerson, published in German 
in Würzburg in 1858, is surprisingly sober and can still be used 
today.” French language biographies of the later nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries tried to defend him from the charge of 
unorthodoxy in his views on the supremacy of council over pope, 
but this was a difficult task at the very time that the doctrine of 
papal infallibility was being adopted. A good example of gersonian 
biographies in this period is a treatment by Anne-Louise Masson, 
printed in Lyon in 1894, with careful attention to Gerson’s years in 
this city." Masson, like most other French biographers until the 
1920s, assumed that Gerson’s greatest claim to fame was his author- 
ship of the Imitation of Christ, even though the attribution was not 
accepted outside of France.” 

A further indication of continuing French interest in Gerson is 
M.-J. Pinet’s La vie ardente de Gerson. This is a popular biography with 
no footnotes but with moments of great insight into the enigmatic 
personality, as when Pinet concluded that Gerson was a humaniste 
dévot. This perception of Gerson's interest in classical learning and 
literature has been greatly expanded by the research and writing of 
Gilbert Ouy, whose contribution to this volume speaks for itself. Ouy 
was to some extent reacting to the much more restricted view of 
Gerson contained, for example, in the work of Alfred Coville.” 

The twentieth-century biography of Gerson that has had the great- 
est impact is that published in Louvain in 1928 by the Catholic 
priest James L. Connolly. The subtitle, Reformer and Mystic, neatly 
summarises Connolly’s two great interests. He wanted to show that 
Gerson was an orthodox Catholic thinker. Connolly contributed to 


™ Note 46 above. Schwab was reprinted (no date) by Burt Franklin in New York. 
™ Fean Gerson. Sa vie, son temps, ses oeuvres (Lyon, 1894). 

Masson, Jean Gerson, pp. 337-64. 

La vie ardente de Gerson (Paris, 1929), 234. 

7 As in Coville's Les premiers Valois et la guerre de cent ans (1328-1422) (Paris, 1902). 
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a rehabilitation of the consoling doctor, but this meant distancing 
him from the Protestant reformers who in the sixteenth century 
quoted Gerson as an authority for their criticism of abuses in the 
Church. In spite of his occasionally polemical tone, Connolly wrote 
a clear and sympathetic portrait but in some areas succumbed to 
myths about Gerson that still circulate, such as the assertion that he 
in his last years taught catechism to the youth of Lyon. 

The five hundredth anniversary of Gerson's death in 1929 was 
celebrated at Lyon with the construction in the church of Saint Paul 
of a cenotaph in his honour, after it proved impossible to find his 
burial place under the Place Gerson outside the church. Above the 
cenotaph is a stained glass window characteristically showing Gerson 
teaching the boys of the city. Both at Lyon and at Barby, next to 
the disappeared hamlet of Gerson, where the nineteenth century parish 
church also has a monument to Gerson, his memory is maintained 
in ways that concentrate in a conventional manner on his piety. 

From the 1930s onwards there was new attention to Gerson's mys- 
tical theology, perhaps partly due to Connolly's approach but espe- 
clally because of the work of André Combes. In one book after 
another, where his historical arguments are not always convincing, 
he tried to find the philosophical and religious roots of Gerson's 
thought.? The Combes edition of the Mystica Theologia from 1958 is, 
thanks to its annotations, more useful than the later Glorieux edition. 

In 1960 John B. Morrall wrote a short monograph on the devel- 
opment of Gerson's conciliar thinking," and this remains a model 
of brevity and clarity, though its conclusions have in several areas 
been modified or expanded by the work of Hans Posthumus Meyjes, 
whose Dutch thesis on the subject has now been rendered into 
English, with splendid notes and updated bibliography." Another 
gersonian aficionado, who from the 1950s to the 1970s was very 
active in providing new dating for many of the sermons and trea- 
üses, was Max Lieberman. His arücles are full of unorthodox con- 
clusions but unfortunately have often been ignored by a new generation 
of researchers.*! 


7^ As La théologie mystique de Gerson. Profil de son évolution, 2 vols. (Rome and Paris, 
1963-64). 

7^ Gerson and the Great Schism (Manchester, 1960). 

2 G. H. M. Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson. Apostle of Unity. His Church Politics and 
Ecclesiology (Leiden, 1999). 

8! Lieberman had a frustrating habit of writing an article in several installments, 
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An excellent summary of gersonian studies until the 1960s, together 
with a superb portrait of the man and his work, is contained in a 
French history of the Church. Here Gerson is seen as “mirror of 
his time."? Thanks partly to the contributions of Gilbert Ouy and 
his circle of scholars at Paris interested in French humanism, as well 
as the new edition of Gerson made by Palemon Glorieux between 
1960—73, there has been in recent decades a revival of gersonian 
studies. One of the most useful revaluation came in 1987 with D. 
Catherine Brown's Pastor and Laity in the Theology of Jean Gerson. 
Benefiting from the work of Louis Mourin on Gerson’s sermons, 
Brown provides an overall understanding of Gerson’s pastoral the- 
ology and commitment, themes only barely touched upon in Connolly’s 
work. A new evaluation of Gerson’s later theology, which contributes 
to our understanding of Gerson after the Council of Constance, came 
from Mark Burrows in 1991.5 At the same time several German 
scholars have been considering Gerson in terms of his moral theol- 
ogy and attention to cases of conscience." 

In North America Gerson has had a hard time because of his 
many and sometimes contradictory statements about women and 
visions. The whole question of the discernment of spirits in Gerson 
has been evaluated in many different ways in recent years, and the 
jury is still out when it comes to determining whether he was a 
repressive authority figure or a liberating and understanding theolo- 
gian. Most recently Daniel Hobbins in his thesis written under John 
Van Engen at Notre Dame University, now summarized in a sem- 
inal article, has asked us to reconsider Gerson's writings and to see 
him as a “public intellectual" who played a significant role not only 
in theology but also in politics.” 


up to five or six, over a period of several years. Fortunately he usually published 
in one journal, the Revue Romane, whose issues from the 1950s and 1960s are full 
of his articles. See also his important studies, “Pierre d’Ailly, Jean Gerson et le culte 
de Saint Joseph,” Cahiers de foséphologie 13 (1965), pp. 227—72; 14 (1966), pp. 271-314; 
15 (1967), pp. 5-106. 

82 E. Delaruelle, E.-R. Labande, and Paul Ourliac, L'Église au temps du grand schisme 
et de la crise conciliaire (1378-1419) (Paris, 1964), vol. 14.2 of Augustin Fliche and 
Victor Martin, Histoire de l’Église, ch. 5, “Le siècle de Gerson,” pp. 837-69. 

3 Jean Gerson and De Consolatione "Theologiae. The Consolation of a Biblical and Reforming 
Theology for a Disordered Age (Tübingen, 1991). 

5' As Christoph Burger, Aedificatio, Fructus, Utilitas. Johannes Gerson als Professor der 
Theologie und Kanzler der Universität Pans (Tübingen, 1986) and Sven Grosse, Heilsungewissheit 
und Scrupulositas im späten Mittelalter (Tübingen, 1994). 

5 “The Schoolman as Public Intellectual. Jean Gerson and the Late Medieval 
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This brief overview of recent evaluations of Gerson leads to the 
question who the man was and how important he is as a late medieval 
theologian. New work on the Protestant Reformation keeps return- 
ing to him as a source of inspiration? while Catholic thinking on 
the government of the Church also finds him of interest." In my 
view one of the problems of research has been a quite natural ten- 
dency to choose one aspect of Gerson's thinking and writing and to 
emphasise that area, whether it is a question of mystical theology, 
preaching, concilarism or discernment of spirits. It 1s important to 
relate the individual themes of Gerson's writings to the general thrust 
of his life and intellectual and spiritual concerns. At the same time 
Gerson requires patient and careful reading, for his Latin 1s not easy 
and his French, though apparently transparent, 1s quite sophisticated. 

It is perhaps impossible for any one scholar in our time to embrace 
the whole of Gerson's oeuvre as well as the centuries of scholarship 
on him. Glorieux made a bold and sympathetic attempt but in the 
process made many banal mistakes. In respecting his intentions, if 
not his results, we have the inspiration for a collection of arücles of 
the type here found. Such teamwork, however, cannot oblige the 
contributors to concur in a common view of Gerson. Each of us 
sees his or her own Gerson, and the “real” person remains a mys- 
tery. For my own work, however, a clue to Gerson is his willing- 
ness to talk about himself. When I first began reading him, I was 
amazed by the personal quality of the early letters, especially those 
written from Bruges in 1400, when he considered resigning the Paris 
chancellorship. Later I realized that Gerson also in his later writings 
continued to reflect on his own situation as a priest, a professor of 
theology, and a Christian. He ceaselessly questioned his own motives 
and criticized himself for not living in accord with the ideals in which 
he believed. 


Tract,” American Historical Review 108 (2003), pp. 1308-1335. For a somewhat neg- 
ative interpretation of Gerson, see Barbara Newman, “What Did It Mean to Say 
‘I Saw? The Clash between Theory and Practice in Medieval Visionary Culture,” 
Speculum 80 (2005), pp. 1-43, esp. 40—42. 

% As Berndt Hamm, The Reformation of Faith in the Context of Late Medieval Theology 
and Piety, ed. Robert J. Bast (Leiden, 2004). 

87 Most recently John J. Ryan, The Apostolic Conciliarism of Jean Gerson (Atlanta, 
1998). Already classic is the work of Brian Tierney on conciliarism in general, as 
well as Louis B. Pascoe on Gerson’s contribution, Jean Gerson: Principles of Church 
Reform (Leiden, 1973). 
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This quality of self-examination and use of the self as an exem- 
plum in order to teach others recalls the monastic and especially 
Cistercian writings of the twelfth century.? Gerson certainly knew 
his Saint Bernard and constantly returned to his writings through 
his life. At the same time, Gerson was deeply affected by the Vitae 
patrum, the Sayings of the Desert Fathers, and in seeing himself as 
an exile and pilgrim on the earth, Gerson felt a spiritual bond with 
their thinking and wisdom.” We find in him a secular priest who 
remained all his life something of a hermit, even though he lived in 
cities and on the fringes of communities such as the College of 
Navarre, the faculty of theology at Paris, and the chapters of Notre 
Dame in Paris and Saint Donatian in Bruges. Thanks to the records 
of some of these communities, we can get glimpses of Gerson the 
person in terms of his attendance at meetings and his dealings with 
financial questions. But otherwise we can only get to know Gerson 
through his own writings. Unlike Anselm and many of the monas- 
tic figures who inspired him, Gerson had no contemporary who 
wrote his Vita. The 1423 letter by his brother Jean the Celestine is 
the closest we get to a contemporary portrait. 

To some extent Gerson does not need an intimate description 
from his own time, for he provided it himself. His explanations for 
why he had decided to resign the chancellorship, mentioned earlier, 
confront the modern reader with their naked self-analysis and sense 
of shame and guilt. Less well known is a letter written soon after- 
wards, on 29 April 1400 from Bruges to his colleagues at the College 
of Navarre. Gerson told them that he considered friendly conversa- 
tions to be a waste of time: 


...on the basis of experience I would add that nothing is more harm- 
ful to mental peace and contemplation, nothing is more wasteful of 
that most precious thing, time, and nothing more of a hindrance to 
the perfection of those who study, as conversations. I mean not only 
the base ones, which wholly corrupt good habits, but also those that 


88 See, for example, McGuire, Brother and Lover. Aelred of Rievaulx (New York, 1994), 
pp. 41-42. 

® McGuire, “In Search of Bernard's Legacy: Jean Gerson and a Lifetime of 
Devotion,” in Praise No Less Than Charity. Studies in Honor of M. Chrysogonus Waddell, 
ed. E. Rozanne Elder (Kalamazoo, 2002), pp. 285-328. 

% The only scholar who has systematically gone through a segment of Gerson’s 
writings in terms of his sources is Louis Mourin for the vernacular sermons: Jean 
Gerson. Prédicateur français (note 22 above), pp. 407—408 for his borrowings from the 
Vitae Patrum. 
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are extended at length and to no purpose and which fly on the wings 
of common rumors, or deal with childish jokes and clumsy tales or 
people's conflicts in opposing each other and similar matters. Here, 
from morning until night, the day is slowly eaten up and even much 
of the deepest night. Through such conversations people entertain 
themselves by indulging themselves in laziness, anger or disgust, and 
so they become more depressed, more upset and more scatterbrained.?! 


Gerson in the next paragraph explained that he was pursuing the 
contemplative life, and so he had been grateful to the College of 
Navarre for providing “few opportunities" for such empty talk. In 
his attempt to use time well and to penetrate spiritual secrets, he 
also distanced himself from an aristocratic milieu where he clearly 
felt he was an outsider: "since it was so rare that there was some- 
one else with whom I could enjoy engaging in the exchange of words, 
for so great among us was the difference of background and stud- 
ies.” (... quoniam rarus admodum erat alius cum quo mutuos miscere sermones 
colhberet, tanta erat inter nos morum studiorum varietas, 2.35; EW 183). 
Here as in so much of Gerson there are two sides: the good and 
faithful Christian scholar seeking the presence of God and trying to 
interpret that experience; and the social outsider, looking askance at 
his surroundings and judging them to be wanting in truth and char- 
ity. Gerson used this sense of distance in a creative way, for he 
remembered and cherished his background, provided advice for his 
sisters, tried to look after his brothers, and was not afraid to remind 
the king and court about their duties to the poor and suffering. On 
such occasions Gerson could be courageous and outspoken, while at 
the same time he never forgot that he was a preacher and not a 
politician. In him there is a constant search for balance between 
commitment and distance: commitment to the cause of human weak- 
ness and suffering, and distance from the powerful and corrupt. 
The hopes and frustrations of Gerson's life can be read in his 
works. He can be seen as humanist, intellectual, theologian, ascetic, 


?! EW 183; 2.35: “Addam expertus quod nihil quieti mentis et contemplationis plus 
insidiosum, nihil ita pretiossissimae rei, temporis sciliet consumptivum, nihil postremo 
perfectioni scolarium plus obvians, quemadmodum colloquia non solum prava, quae 
prorsus corrumpunt bonos mores, sed illa etiam quae superflue diuque protrahuntur 
aut super rumoribus vulgo volitantibus, aut super ludicris puerilibus et ineptis fabula- 
tionibus aut super contentionibus hominum in adversa tendentium et similibus quibus 
a mane usque ad vesperum, immo profundam plerumque noctem dies sensim atteri- 
tur, per quae dum se oblectaverunt vel ignaviae vel indignationis vel fastidio suo 
mederi putantes, tristiores, inquietiores et mente dissipatiores remanebunt. 
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preacher, and most of all as teacher. The works he left us provide 
insight into a late medieval person who cannot be characterized with 
the dark generalizations of a Huizinga. But the Dutch scholar did 
recognize the importance of Gerson's writings in his portrait of the 
period's religious thought and feeling. Instead of sharing Huizinga's 
pessimistic view, we are challenged to take a fresh look at a church 
reformer, learned humanist and deeply human medieval Christian. 


GERSON ON LAY DEVOTION 


Daniel B. Hobbins 


Sometime probably in the year 1412 in Basel, a Servite friar named 
Jacques of Bingen began preaching that those who recite the “Our 
Father" in prayers to saints are committing a damnable offense.' His 
preaching apparently met with some success, enough to provoke resis- 
tance. Like most late medieval towns, Basel was crowded with reli- 
gious orders, Dominicans and Franciscans included, who gained much 
of their livelihood from preaching. Whether the issue was purely 
doctrinal or also quite likely a turf struggle, some of the friars con- 
fronted him, and he was hauled before the bishop. A messenger was 
sent to Gerson for his opinion on the matter. Circumspect as always, 
Gerson says in his response that he resisted writing at first, prefer- 
ring to communicate his opinion orally. At last he dictated the let- 
ter because the messenger, fearing to garble his words, begged him 
to do so. Again circumspectly, he sent the letter (11 March 1413) 
not to any of the interested parties but to Basel’s Carthusians, for- 
bidden to preach by their customary vow of silence, and hence, as 
Gerson saw it, disinterested. 

Rescued from oblivion by Vansteenberghe, this case has nonethe- 
less largely escaped the attention of modern scholars. Here 1s a con- 
troversy over lay or “popular” devotion, recorded in a letter that 
Gerson had no intention of publishing, indeed which he claimed he 
never wanted to write in the first place. It has reached us in just 
two copies in a single manuscript volume originally belonging to the 
Dominicans of Basel. One copy shows traces of folding and appears 
to have been the original sent to the Carthusians, with additions in 
the hand of Gerson himself (the original is in a secretary's hand)? 


' My thanks to Brian Patrick McGuire for his careful reading of this article. 
E. Vansteenberghe, “Consultation sur une forme de dévotion populaire (11 mars 
1413),” Revue des sciences religieuses 13 (1933), 165-85. Cf. P. Glorieux, “Gerson et les 
Chartreux,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médievale 28 (1961), 128-30. 

? The manuscript is now Basel, Universitätsbibliothek, germ. A IX 119. Van- 
steenberghe, “Consultation,” 172. The case for the autograph is made by Gilbert 
Ouy, “Enquête sur les manuscrits autographes du chancelier Gerson et sur les copies 
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The survival of the correspondence is remarkable enough, but I 
wish to turn the focus here to what I see as the overarching issue 
in this text: how Gerson applied pastoral categories in the real world 
and how he used his authority when controversy arose. In his response, 
he writes that while Jacques' doctrine 1s sound, in his efforts to keep 
devotional practices pure and unpolluted he is talking too much (cum 
nimio multiloquio), saying things the simple people cannot grasp. They 
are better left to follow their customs in simplicity, provided they 
have good intentions. With proper intention and submission to the 
learned and to prelates, their error in prayer will be saved through 
the faith of their betters (in explicita fide majorum). Praying to saints 
more fervently than to God, he reasons, is not only excusable but 
praiseworthy, considering human weakness. He closes with admoni- 
tions against too much speech and against treating matters too lofty 
for popular consumption (2.151-52). 

Vansteenberghe noted that in this instance Gerson was applying 
a principle set down in De vita spirituali animae (1402), that proper 
intention rescues the one who adores images (3.195—96). But the case 
was not that simple. Such toleration was a slippery slope, as Gerson 
well knew, and apparently he thought he had seemed too permis- 
sive. Following the closing date, he added a few lines warning against 
the multiplication of “traditions and delusions”: that saying the “Our 
Father" a certain number of times, for example, or repeaüng a 
prayer, or fasting will bring a desired outcome. Such practices are 
grounded neither in reason nor in authority, he explains, and would 
be better omitted (2.152). The added lines illustrate marvelously the 
problem Gerson faced: how to preserve the strength of Christian 
devotion without compromising the Christian faith. 

What Jacques of Bingen lacked, in his view, was discretion. He 
does not see the big picture. This desire to elevate the masses 1s not 
just misguided, it is harmful and creates unnecessary scruples. And 
one of the primary motives in such a desire is pride. The people 
need gentle guidance, not radical reform; and the danger from intol- 
erant and self-important critics is greater than that from the sinners 
themselves. In short, the basic components of society are not dis- 
eased but healthy. 


faites par son frère le célesün Jean Gerson," Scriptorium 16 (1962), 299—300 (and 
plates 26—29). 
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The case did not end with Gerson's letter, and we will pursue it 
to its conclusion. During the years 1413-14, Pierre d'Ailly was sent 
on a papal legation through Germany, and in the spring and early 
summer of 1414 he visited Basel. Besides various works dated from 
Basel, his name appears at the beginning of a retraction by Jacques 
of Bingen himself—who also wrote a justification, now lost—where 
the direct inspiration of Gerson's letter can be seen in the phrasing 
of the text.’ D'Ailly clearly had Gerson's letter at hand and inserted 
portions into the retraction. He then forced Jacques to repeat Gerson's 
opinions nearly verbatim: 


Gerson: “... but statements made baldly and in raw form [nude et crude] 
were spoken with excessive speech and unnecessary or injurious 
exaggeration." 

Jacques of Bingen: *I asserted those things baldly and in raw form 
[nude et crude] . . . with excessive exaggeration (that was) unnecessary and 
injurious.” 

Gerson: “... yet [the people] are saved through implicit faith or inten- 


tion; and this in the explicit faith of their betters.” 

Jacques of Bingen: “. . . (the people are) implicitly referring to the inten- 
tion and explicit faith of their betters, that is to say prelates and doc- 
tors and also the Church.”* 


The case has one final twist, the existence of a German translation 
of Jacques’ Latin retraction, clearly intended to be broadcast in some 
form to the public. As D’Ailly and Gerson saw this controversy, the 
central problem was in one sense not Jacques at all but the effect 
of his preaching on lay Christians. 

We have then a stunning instance of a theologian’s solicited opin- 
ion thwarting an overzealous reformer; and not the least interesting 
part of the case is the cooperation between D’Ailly and Gerson in 
doing so. Gerson’s tolerance or indulgence in this instance was not 
a passive acceptance of human vices, but an active tolerance imposed 
on those who wanted radical change. Perhaps the greatest merit of 
the case is that it invests the topic of lay devotion with an energy 
that is sometimes missing from our own often bland understanding 
of medieval spirituality. The stakes immediately become clear. ‘This 
is about control at multiple levels, the mechanisms for mastering 


5 Vansteenberghe, “Consultation,” 175-76, 182-85 (for the text—Latin and 
German—of the so-called “revocatio”), and 170 (on the lost justification). 
t 2.151-52; Vansteenberghe, “Consultation,” 183-84. 
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challenges to clerical authority and the ambiguous attitudes of intel- 
lectuals confronted by dubious lay practices. While such 1ssues were 
no doubt latent in Gerson's treatment of devotion elsewhere, a case 
like this one can bring them to the surface. 

My purpose here is to explore what I see as the central tension 
in Gerson's view of lay devotion. Concerned to strengthen Christian 
society and to foster the devotional life of the laity, Gerson actively 
tolerated what he considered marginal devotional pracüces or even 
error. This created a dilemma. As Gerson knew, the Church sanc- 
tioned and even encouraged rites and rituals that were little distin- 
guishable from others that it condemned as superstitious. How then 
to justify authorized devotions that seem nearly identical to forbid- 
den ones? How to encourage piety without lapsing into error? 

To navigate these complexities I begin with vocabulary. The “peo- 
ple,” the “laity,” *devotion"—these terms are not transparent and 
had histories of their own, bound up with learned attitudes toward 
lay Christians. 


LEARNED UNDERSTANDING OF LAY DEVOTION 


Given his university training, Gerson's vocabulary in the realm of 
devotion came loaded with learned assumptions. Part of the chal- 
lenge in reading him, as with most medieval writers, is to distinguish 
the traditional "register" of his voice, all of the borrowed language 
and ideas filtered through countless sources, from his personal “reg- 
ister,’ how he is bending and adapting the tradition to meet his 
needs. Geneviéve Hasenohr has recently charted his terminology for 
the social order in an article that is now the starting point on this 
subject.^ Gerson was not bound to a single set of terms. We find in 
his writings the canonical division between clerici and laici, the pas- 
toral opposition between ecclesiasticus and populus, as well as a host of 


? For general remarks on “anti-laicism,” see John Van Engen, “Late Medieval 
Anticlericalism: The Case of the New Devout,” in Anticlericalism in Late Medieval and 
Early Modern Europe, ed. P. A. Dykema and H. A. Oberman (Leiden, 1993), 19. On 
the negative characterization of lay religious movements, see Klaus Schreiner, 
“Laienfrommigkeit—Frommigkeit von Eliten oder Frömmigkeit des Volkes?," in 
Laienfrómmigkeit im spáten. Mittelalter, ed. K. Schreiner (Munich, 1992), 33. 

® Geneviève Hasenohr, “La société ecclésiale selon le chancelier Gerson,” in Pfaffen 
und Laien—ein mittelalterlicher Antagonismus?, Freiburger Colloquium 1996 (Freiburg, 
1999), 209-33. This paragraph summarizes her article. 
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synonyms (plebs, subditi, fideles, etc.). To complicate matters, Gerson's 
usage flowed into different typological channels that never classified 
the laity in exactly the same way. In the Pseudo-Dionysian model 
of prelatus, ecclesiasticus and populus, the laity occupied the last estate 
along with simple religious. The hierarchy of states of perfection 
privileged prelates and parish clergy as the status perfectionis. exercendae 
at the expense of religious, classed with laity in the status perfectionis 
acquirendae, who needed only to follow Christ's commands. The typol- 
ogy of "states of life" had four categories: the life of those who are 
neither contemplative nor active (such as baptized infants), the purely 
active life, the purely contemplative life and the mixed life, or the 
life of prelates and clergy which Gerson considers superior to the 
rest. Here the laity 1s divided: laypersons who are able must pursue 
the contemplative life, but those who have obligations (artisans, mer- 
chants, peasants) fall to the active life. And perhaps most important 
to Gerson was the hierarchy of theological knowledge. In the French 
works, Gerson simplified this to two estates, clerics and “simple peo- 
ple." He provides the full range in his Latin works. After clerics or 
theologians, he supplies a second order, bishops, who judicially carry 
out the determinations of theologians. And in the third order he 
includes not only laity and religious but also minor prelates, includ- 
ing clergy. 

I have summarized a complex of overlapping systems, and it is 
easy to lose one's way in the maze of shifting terminology. The laity 
were sometimes left in a category to themselves but more often were 
grouped with simple religious and sometimes—in the case of theo- 
logical knowledge—with minor prelates. And of course such cate- 
gories often slipped in usage. Women occupied a place among the 
laity yet might also be singled out as a kind of subset within the 
laity.’ In one sense, the choice of language tells us much and little; 
it is where analysis begins, not ends. Gerson employed language for 
very parücular reasons, and these must also be teased out of each 
text. Beyond vocabulary, my concern extends to Gerson's qualita- 
tive Judgments about the laity and its subgroups in the matter of 
devotion, what he saw as their strengths and weaknesses, what he 
admired and what he feared. Before exploring this question further 


^ Hasenohr, “La société ecclésiale," 214—15. 
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I must turn to this word devotion itself. From his day to ours Gerson 
has been renowned for his encouragement of lay piety. How then 
did he imagine devotional practice in relation to Christian truth? 
What role did it play in the life of the Church? 

Thomas Aquinas classed devotion and prayer as the two interior 
acts of religion, with religion itself serving as an annex to the car- 
dinal virtue of justice. For Aquinas, devotion is “a certain will of 
giving oneself promptly to things pertaining to God's service.” What 
is missing here that Gerson supplies is the active role of the affections. 
Bypassing thirteenth-century authors altogether, Gerson took his 
definition of devotion from Hugh of St. Victor in De modo orandi, a 
work he cited throughout his career: devotion is "the elevation. of 
the mind [mens] to God through pious and humble affection, reliant 
upon faith, hope, and charity"? For Hugh as for Gerson (and Aquinas), 
devotion is closely linked to prayer, which Hugh had defined as 
"devotion of the mind," a turning (conversio) to God. Devotion 
involved human effort to lift the mind to God through prayer, an 
effort tempered by humility and piety and supported by the theo- 
logical virtues. 

The significance of prayer in devotion can easily be overlooked 
or assumed. Yet however obvious this may seem on the one hand, 
or however intangible and remote from modern historical categories 
on the other, we should keep in mind that for Gerson prayer was 
the ideal form of devotion, purified and transcendent, an access to 
God open to all Christians. What are commonly thought of as 
medieval devotional practices—all the rites and rituals, shrines, pil- 
grimages, special blessings and saints and devotions, the entire appa- 
ratus of medieval piety physically manifested—these were means to 
an end that had little to do with pure devotion in his mind, even 
less at this period perhaps, because of an awareness that nearly every 
"tangible" or outward devotion was easily abused. Gerson under- 
stood the use of such practices and defended them, and even sug- 


8 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 2a—2ae.82.1. 

? 2.269; 8.301; 9.1, 11. Cf. Hugh: “Devotio igitur est conversio in Deum pio et 
humili affectu" (PL 176.979). 

10 2.192—93, 288; 3.290; 5.400; 7.1.238; 7.2.1032; 8.535. Cf. Hugh: “Nihil ergo 
aliud est oratio quam mentis devotio, id est conversio in Deum per pium et humi- 
lem affectum, fide, spe, charitate subnixa" (PL 176.979). See further on prayer, 
D. Catherine Brown, Pastor and Laity in the Theology of Jean Gerson (Cambridge, 1987), 
184—85. 
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gested a new devotion to Saint Joseph, but he also believed that 
they catered to human weakness. Ideal prayer, pure and refined, was 
beyond the reach of many Christians but not all. The central issue 
in many works, vernacular and Latin, is prayer. The whole debate 
with Jacques of Bingen centered on it. The range of topics Gerson 
treats under this one heading illustrate its importance: which prayers 
to say (and avoid) the importance of prayer for clergy and espe- 
cially for monks whose primary task is prayer, the intention and con- 
dition of the heart when praying, repeating prayers, scruples about 
prayers, the mind's wandering during prayer, how to pray to saints 
and guardian angels, answers to prayer, the advantage of praying in 
holy places, what to pray for, and so on the list could go. Gerson 
thought long and deeply about prayer throughout his life, and we 
must be on guard against dismissing him as a mere "technician" in 
this area—a designation that implicitly privileges the ecstatic mysti- 
cal raptures of a tiny minority against the common experience of 
most medieval men and women. 

The clearest statement of the place of devotion in Christian doc- 
trine appears in the Declaratio. veritatum quae credendae sunt de necessitate 
salutis, written. probably in late 1416 to resolve a doubt that had 
arisen in one of the sermons." The title itself is a clue to his inten- 
tion. The focus is squarely on the institutional Church, the body of 
believers, minimal requirements for salvation, what every Christian 
must believe. This is “mere” Christianity for medieval men and 
women. Though written in Latin, the work is far removed from the 
university in inspiration and immediate context. Gerson outlines six 
levels (gradus) of truth which he classes into four “principal levels” 
(gradus). The first three levels, which constitute the first principal 
level, define orthodox Christianity: (1) Scripture and its literal meaning; 


! Gilbert Ouy has recently published several vernacular prayers to St. John and 
to St. Agnes composed by Gerson. Ouy, "Trois priéres frangaises inédites de Jean 
Gerson," in Mélanges de langue et de littérature françaises du moyen âge offerts à Pierre Demarolle 
(Paris, 1998), 27—38. See also on this subject, Lee Daniel Snyder, “Gerson’s Vernacular 
Advice on Prayer," Fifieenth- Century Studies 10 (1984), 161—76; and Jeannine Quillet, 
“Quelques textes sur la prière du Chancelier Gerson,” in La prière au Moyen-Age, 
Sénéfiance 10 (Aix-en-Provence, 1981), 415-29. For the place of prayer in late 
medieval spiritual works, with abundant reference to Gerson, see Geneviève Hasenohr, 
“La littérature religieuse,” in La littérature française aux XIV’ et XV’ siècles (Heidelberg, 
1988), 266—305. 

? The doubt appears in the sermon Jacob autem genuit Joseph . . . Originaliter, pro- 
nounced at Constance, 8 Sept. 1416, at the end of the second consideration (5.350). 
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(2) what the Church has handed down as “determined” truths; and 
(3) revelations of certain individuals, when authenticated by a mir- 
acle, by Scripture, or by the Church. These are truths revealed 
directly by God. The fourth level of truth 1s the second principal 
level, truths that are logical consequences of the first three. For exam- 
ple, Scripture clearly teaches that Christ was a man, therefore we 
can assume that Christ had nerves and veins. The fifth level corre- 
sponds to the third principal level. This includes those truths that 
follow logically from the first four but are only probable; such truths 
do not properly belong to the faith.'’ We cannot rationally deny that 
Blessed Gregory was pope, for example, given the many histories 
that tell us this, but this truth is not necessary to faith (6.181-84). 
In the sixth and last level, the fourth principal level, Gerson places 
truths that function “only to nourish or foster religious piety of devo- 
tion, that is, which tend to inflame the affections more than instruct 
the intellect.” Like the truths of level five, these are not required but 
have a certain probability or appearance that can sustain belief. Here 
Gerson puts “legends and miracles of the saints, lives of the fathers, 
visions of the devout, statements and opinions of holy doctors, all of 
which the Church supports and allows to be read.” When the doc- 
trines are uncertain, we should doubt piously rather than define 
rashly. So in the legends of Agnes, Sebastian and Silvester, we have 
not what they said but what they might have said (6.184—85). 
This understanding of devotional “truths” underlay his approach 
to practical devotion. Though he wrote the work later in his career, 
probably when he was around fifty-two years old, this position on 
devotion was not new. He had applied it to Ermine of Reims in a 
letter of 1401, where he considers her visions and marvels no different 
from what can be found in “authentic histories from the lives of the 
fathers.” While their belief may not be necessary to salvation, oppo- 
sition would be “unadvised and uncharitable” (2.94). Writing to the 
abbot of Saint Denis in 1408, he asks him to remove an inflammatory 
placard that challenged the authenticity of certain relics. Defending 


P The fifth level and the sixth level below seem to pose a problem for the title. 
The title does vary in the manuscripts (see e.g. the title in Paris, BnF lat. 3125: 
“De necessitate et non necessitate credendorum” [1.88]; and in Bruxelles, Bibl. 
Royale Albert I", Ms. 1690 [6.xxvi]: “Opusculum ... que veritates sint necessario 
credende, que probabiliter tenende et que de pietate fidei reprobande") and needs 
to be resolved through critical edition. 
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the proliferation of relics (2.104), he employs the same language of 
probability he later uses in the Declaratio. In the De directione cordis 
(1417), he insists that certain devotions and beliefs—saying five Our 
Fathers before a cross for twenty thousand years of indulgence, for 
instance, or the vision of a dead father pleading for masses and alms 
in order to be released from Purgatory— are profitable, as long as 
they are not considered necessary to salvation. Again, there is no 
need for complete belief or dissent (8.112). And this same principle 
runs through the tract on Joan of Arc (1429), where Gerson repeats 
much of the language in the Declaratio. While belief in her mission 
is not necessary to salvation, it is completely defensible given the cir- 
cumstances: her intention, to restore her king to his rightful king- 
dom; her avoidance of supersütion and stratagems; and her lack of 
a profit motive (9.661—62).'* This principle provided Gerson a cat- 
egory for that gray area of devotional practices and beliefs that clearly 
did not belong to the essential doctrines of the faith, but that he 
wished to allow for at least sometimes because they encouraged 
devotion. 

We return to the laity. Learned attitudes toward lay Christians 
were changing from the high to the late Middle Ages.” We might 
imagine this shift as two voices within the same tradition. The older 
voice, which can be traced to at least the ninth century and prob- 
ably earlier, spoke of the laity as a different class of Christians with 
litle or no learning, incapable of higher reasoning, enslaved to the 
flesh, passive receptors whose best hope in life was to listen to their 
15 [n keeping with this tradition, Gerson speaks of the “peo- 
ple"—populus or (with more negative connotations) vulgus—as a seam- 
less entity, the great mass of the uneducated (illiterati), simple, ruled 
by custom, envious and inflammable against the rich or sinning 
clergy, changeable like the wind, unmoved by arguments, impressed 
only by pomp.” 


superiors. 


14 On this work, see now Daniel Hobbins, “Jean Gerson’s Authentic Tract on 
Joan of Arc: Super facto puellae et credulitate sibi praestanda (14 May 1429)," Mediaeval 
Studies 67 (2005), 99-155. 

5 The best overview here is Schreiner, *Laienfrómmigkeit" (n. 5 above). 

15 Schreiner, *Laienfrómmigkeit," 13-26. 

7 The following list is selective: bound by custom, 4.90; easily inflamed against 
sinning clergy, 8.343; changeable like the wind, 4.84; moveable according to the 
prince's pleasure, 9.487; unmoved by argument, 10.117; incapable of hearing cer- 
tain truths preached, 10.138—39, 140; impressed by external splendor, 2.127, 3.75, 
3.100, 9.486. 
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In the sphere of devotion, the link between the people in this 
sense and “superstition” (no less a loaded term than “the people”) 
was ancient and strong.'? According to a long tradition, superstitions 
represented the dangerous possibility of relapse into paganism. As 
Gerson's own hierarchy of truths reveals, devotion was a messy busi- 
ness, not easily classified and potentially troublesome. On various 
occasions he speaks of a general “human inclination” toward cor- 
ruption in devotion, the product of original sin. In theory such a 
view should imply that not just the uneducated but even the learned, 
even theologians themselves were susceptible to devotional error. But 
he also speaks of a “popular” inclination toward superstitions and 
this 1s really the point for him. We might say that for Gerson, edu- 
cation, particularly theological education, could largely nullify the 
effects of original sin in this instance. The classic vice of intellectu- 
als appears not in misguided devotion but in its negation, impiety. 
Superstitious devotions are in his mind essentially the province of 
"the people."'? They naturally decline to superstitions and to magic, 
the same impulse that moves them to applaud preachers who tell a 
good story rather than preach the truth: original sin has corrupted 
their rational faculty and bent it (incurvatio) toward error, as we see 
in children.” 

All of these views on the laity—that they had little capacity to 
reason and could not rise above the physical realm, that they tended 
to devotional error, that superstition was the exclusive province of 


15 See here Dieter Harmening, Superstitio: Überlieferungs- und theoriegeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen zur kirchlich-theologischen Aberglaubenshteratur des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1979). 

19 De passionibus animae, 1408—9 (9.7): “Sed omnium istorum ac similium videmus 
in hominibus contrarium, propter passiones corporis quae trahunt animam ad delec- 
tationes sordidas et malas; trahunt in errores et superstitiosas insanias; trahunt magis 
ad operationes corporis quam ad operationes virtuosas." De directione cordis, 1417 
(8.113): “[prelates and doctors] Debentque potius in publicis praedicationibus et 
exhortationibus, talia restringere quam dilatare, tum propter pronitatem ad super- 
stitiones et varias credulitates." Trilogium astrologiae theologizatae, 1419 (10.104): 
“... veterum et novorum doctorum diligens talium reprobatio, maxime propter fomi- 
tis corruptionem, scientium quam ad haereses, idolatrias et superstitiones est humana 
inclinatio prona." De respectu coelestium siderum, 1419 (10.116): “Sunt enim tales proni- 
tates et corruptae inclinationes ad superstitiosa credenda, reliquiae quaedam gen- 
tilitatis et idolatriae.” Adversus superstitionem in audiendo missam, 1429 (10.142): *. . . populus 
qui est pronissimus ad suggestiones, curiositates et sortilegia credenda. . . ." 

2 Adversus superstitionem in audiendo missam (10.142—43): “Eas [fabulae aniles| itaque 
avidius audient et relatoribus applaudent longe magis quam praedicantibus veri- 
tatem; et hoc propter corruptionem virtutis rationalis et incurvationem cjus in errores, 
sicut patet in pueris." 
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untaught masses ever on the verge of relapse into paganism—belong 
to that first “voice” in the tradition which described the laity as less 
than fully rational creatures, a necessary part of society, but simple, 
vulgar and vile just the same. Yet across the later Middle Ages the 
notion of a “static” laity increasingly faced challenges from a sec- 
ond *younger" voice that spoke more positively of simple laity. As 
Klaus Schreiner has stated the problem, the older typology seemed 
less and less adequate before the widespread observation that “the 
study of books and theological reflection could be an obstacle for 
true piety."?' As much as anyone Gerson saw learning as both essen- 
tial to a Christian society and yet harmful; learning provided licensed 
theologians but placed obstacles to piety. Everywhere he turned he 
faced the reality that university masters who knew the whole system 
of Christian doctrine and who taught the intricacies of the faith were 
nonetheless spiritually bankrupt. Some of this had to do with his 
view of fourteenth-century history, as Kaluza has shown, where 
Gerson's language can become typological.” The problem of acad- 
emic curiosity was yet quite a live issue for Gerson. In a personal 
memoir from February 1400, written during the period at Bruges, 
he explains his motives for wanting to abandon the chancellorship.? 
He complains of being forced to promote the ignorant and the wicked 
over the better qualified, to listen to “curious sermons" that fail to 
edify, and to violate conscience by remaining quiet when “pernicious 
dogmas" are spread about (2.18, 20). In a letter written later that 
year he lashes out at the many “pedagogues” at Paris who care 
nothing about shaping the character of their students, who 1n their 
turn have become little better than pagans with head knowledge of 
the Christian religion (2.36-37). But his awareness of this rupture 
between knowledge and piety never seems to have led him to ques- 
tion the institution on a deeper level. Instead he conceived the prob- 
lem in personal terms. He himself is more suited temperamentally 
to contemplation, he writes, while others are better fitted to run a 
university (2.21). Despite his qualms he did not abandon his post as 
chancellor. For the rest of his life, the University of Paris remained 


2! Schreiner, *Laienfrómmigkeit," 42 (n. 5 above). 

7? Zénon Kaluza, Les querelles doctrinales à Paris: nominalistes et realistes aux confins du 
XIV* et du XV* siècles (Bergamo, 1988). See esp. 43-45. 

?5 On this text see E. Vansteenberghe, “Gerson à Bruges,” Revue d'histoire ecclésias- 
tique 31 (1935), 21. 
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at the very center of his identity and the primary source of his 
authority. The preservation of orthodoxy was the task of theologians 
licensed by the University of Paris, which (according to a fondly 
repeated dictum) had done so much to keep France free from here- 
sies for ages past." However much he valued spirituality, Gerson 
always esteemed the university and especially the theology faculty as 
institutions. Dubious works, he once wrote, should be judged not 
just by the devout but by trained theologians.” 

All the same, the scandalous discrepancy he found in so many 
theologians of a knowledge existing independently of piety and the 
affective virtues impressed him deeply and led him to believe that 
the simple were much more suited to mystical theology than the 
learned. His personal experience with pious lay Christians, includ- 
ing his own parents, was another important factor. He recalled that 
when he was young, his father stretched his arms in the shape of 
the cross: “See, my son, for so your God was crucified and died, 
he who made you and saved you" (8.369—70). The memory, he said, 
stayed with him and grew over the years. 

From such experiences with both coldhearted academics and fer- 
vent lay Christians, Gerson came to the conviction that the simple 
should have equal access to mystical theology. His La montagne de 
contemplation, a work addressed technically to his sisters but clearly 
intended to reach a much larger audience, represents a major break- 
through in this respect. In opening this subject to the laity, Gerson 
felt some anxiety at the threshold of the mystical union, the high- 
est stage that had led to so much error. So in describing the third 
stage, the peak of the mountain “where love abides," Gerson describes 
the moment when the clouds part and the soul, suddenly beholding 
God, at once falls back. *But you must not be too curious here," 
he continues, “nor dwell too long. It is enough for you to know God 
in paradise." 

That Gerson offers little guidance to the highest mystical experi- 
ence in this, his first treatment of the subject, writing in the ver- 


?* 2.159; 4.6, 32; 7.2.522-23; 10.10, 19, 87. 

?5 2.59. This was in 1402, speaking of Ruysbroeck's De ornatu spiritualium nup- 
liarum. 

?* See on the strength of this notion and on subsequent developments, Schreiner, 
“Laienfrommigkeit,” 50-51. See also E. Delaruelle, E.-R. Labande, and Paul Ourliac, 
L'Eglise au temps du Grand Schisme et de la crise conciliaire (Paris, 1962-1964), 2.841 
(n. 26 above). 
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nacular, should not diminish what he does offer. He acknowledges 
this union with God, and far from "entirely omit[üng]" it from his 
vernacular treatment out of suspicion for women, he even presents 
it as the highest possible spiritual experience— difficult to attain, cer- 
tainly, easily mistaken and largely beyond his own guidance, but still 
the mountain's peak." Mystical theology was not a neutral field at 
this period, moreover, but came loaded with long years of dubious 
associations. Since Marguerite. of Porette (d. 1310), whose wriüngs 
Gerson knew, mystical theology had been under a cloud of suspi- 
cion. Rather than characterizing Gerson’s treatises as a “hostile male 
‘takeover’ of an area of considerable female accomplishment,” we 
might see his endorsement of this subject for lay devotion as an 
attempt to rehabilitate a study that had been seriously compromised 
and that any cautious layperson would have been wise to avoid.” 

The letters to his sisters further demonstrate Gerson’s remarkable 
willingness as chancellor of the University of Paris to act as spiritual 
guide to women who craved his guidance, an occupation by no 
means common among or generally valued by schoolmen.? Gerson 
knew that the orthodox tradition supported him in his positive 
appraisal of the devotional capacity of women.? What was barely 
hinted at in Thomas Aquinas becomes for Gerson a major theme 
and to a very great extent sets him apart from his contemporaries. 
Repeatedly in his wriüngs, he contrasts the spiritual barrenness of 
theologians with the fervent devotion of simple laity, particularly 
women. 


" Cf. Dyan Elliott, “Seeing Double: John Gerson, the Discernment of Spirits, 
and Joan of Arc,” American Historical Review 107 (2002), 35. Cf Brown, Pastor and 
Laity, 183-202. See also McGuire, Early Works (New York, 1998), 25. 

# Cf. Elliott, “Seeing Double,” 34. For further context, see the foreword by Kent 
Emery, Jr., to Margaret Porette, The Mirror of Simple Souls, ed. E. Colledge, J. C. 
Marler, and J. Grant (Notre Dame, Ind., 1999). 

? McGuire sees these letters rather as evidence of Gerson’s desire for control 
over those close to him. Brian Patrick McGuire, “Late Medieval Care and Control 
of Women: Jean Gerson and His Sisters,” Revue d'histoire. ecclésiastique 92 (1997), 8. 

3° Omne regnum (7.2.761): “Et notent yci aucuns docteurs comment les femmes 
simples ont souvent plus grand devocion et plus enflamee et hardie que les grans 
riches ou clers.” Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 2a—2ae.82.3 obj. 3: “Praeterea, 
si contemplatio esset propria causa devotionis oporteret quod ili qui sunt magis 
apti ad contemplationem, essent etiam magis apti ad devotionem; cujus contrarium 
videmus, quia devotio frequenter magis invenitur in quibusdam simplicibus viris et 
in foemineo sexu, in quibus invenitur contemplationis defectus.” 

3! See among other references 7.1.20; 7.2.956, 1135-36. 
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Nonetheless, Gerson was formed in books and he always remained 
convinced that mastering important texts gave him access to a world 
denied to others. In the Collectorium super Magnificat (1427—28), he 
insists that those who have experienced mystical theology and are 
yet ignorant of the theology of the schools, are like the rustic who 
has seen an eclipse but has never learned about it at the university: 
neither group can teach its experience to others. The theologian and 
the astronomer can do so even without experience (8.307-8). Learning 
(specifically philosophy and theology) does have its advantages and 
simple devotion its pitfalls: 


What then? Is philosophy vain? Is theology useless? Utterly vain, use- 
less and harmful to the one who possesses them, if devotion be not 
present too, which is a pious and humble passion. But when it is 
present, he will advance to the most abundant understandings which 
the simple Christian will not have access to from basic religion 
alone.... Likewise, simple devotion is insufficient to make a person 
understood in the minds of others because they rely on experiential 
sensation or feeling more than on understanding through reason. The 
simple but erroneously devout, then, are those who are all concerned 
with giving rules and laws to other people from Holy Scripture accord- 
ing to their own frame of mind. This is where we get feigned revela- 
tions and superstitious opinions. It is the same in reverse: irreligious 
philosophers and theologians make a perverse mockery of the mystery 
of devotion (8.304). 


There is a wary anticipation here of the potential dangers of an 
unregulated lay spirituality insubordinate to Church leadership, 
specifically to masters of theology. Education still has its place. The 
cause of many errors, he writes in the De vita spiritual animae, is 
insufficient instruction in the divine sciences. The half-educated, in 
their desire to know, to taste and partake more than they need of 
divine and secret mysteries, think themselves completely in thrall to 
devotion (qui se totos devotioni tradere crediderunt, 3.164). Around the same 
time in one of the French sermons, he speaks disapprovingly of those 
who, lacking humility, have never entered “the school of theology” 
yet want to solve all mysteries.” 

While Gerson genuinely desired to open the higher forms of spir- 
ituality to lay Christians (motivated, we have seen, by his experience 


? 7.2.702. See also, speaking specifically of women and their intense desire to 
discuss theology, 7.2.959. And again, 7.2.1042—43. 
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with cold-hearted and spiritually destitute academics) and in fact took 
great steps toward this goal. He sensed that there was a limit to 
such openness and that this inclusion could endanger established 
hierarchies. After inviting the laity to a spiritual banquet, he grew 
skeptical when his guests began to arrive. We can even detect in 
Gerson's attitude, beyond skepticism, the stirrings of a sentiment we 
will explore further below: fear. Once the laity were admitted to a 
higher spiritual plane, what was to stop them from supplanting theo- 
logians as spiritual authorities? 


SEARCHING FOR CLEAR BOUNDARIES 


We will return to this issue, but first I would like to turn to one of 
the great problems of fifteenth-century devotion. Historians have yet 
to exploit Gerson's witness to what might be called the “devotional 
dilemma" of the later Middle Ages.? Throughout his career, in case 
after case, Gerson confronted the great question: what corruption of 
the faith was permissible? What were the proper boundaries of healthy 
devotion? Much more than his predecessors, Gerson tackled specific 
cases, and in this respect his writings are important evidence of the 
intersection of learned opinion with the messy, practical, lived 
Christianity of fifteenth-century men and women. 

Jacques of Bingen was just such a case. The problem with Jacques? 
approach for Gerson was not his desire to purify the people's devo- 
tions, a goal Gerson could appreciate. Although he believed that the 
people were “wholly inclined” (pronissimus) to temptations and sor- 
cery, he did see the potential for limited remedies in dealing. with 
devotions, such as good preaching or clerical oversight (10.142—43). 
He himself wrote various works to counteract problematic beliefs.** 
But as with simony and usury, he feared that imprudent reformers 
would injure piety by trying to uproot superstitions through radical 
measures. In the case of Jacques, the first problem was his lack of 
circumspection, described as a love of exaggeration and “much speak- 
ing," a desire to fill the ears of his audience with novel teachings. 
The ostentatious rhetorical approach is for Gerson the symptom, just 


% Still the best treatment is Delaruelle, Labande, and Ourliac, L'Eglise au temps 
du Grand Schisme (n. 26 above). 
?* See the dossier in 10.73-76. 
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as with radical reformers in other spheres. But the root problem in 
each case was a kind of fundamentalism that took no thought for 
the consequences of heedless reform. Gerson did himself occasion- 
ally preach in French against superstitious devotions, but always cir- 
cumspectly. Part of his model for bringing about change was for 
prelates and doctors to preach publicly against these practices. So 
we come to the second problem for Jacques of Bingen: to Gerson 
he was an outsider, not a theologian or a prelate nor a contempla- 
tive monk, but a preacher who had no clear status in the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy nor any clear place in most of the typologies. Officially 
sanctioned in 1304, the Servites were newcomers to the late medieval 
religious scene. For Gerson, Jacques represented the frustrating fecun- 
dity of late medieval Christianity, yet another order devoted to preach- 
ing in a city already crowded with mendicants, yet another group 
that did not quite fit his sense of the natural scheme of things. 
Addressing the doctrinal issue with Jacques, Gerson invoked one 
of his favorite notions. Until the people change, the key to rescuing 
devotional abuses is to modify the intention of the one performing 
the act. It was an idea he had long held. Some people err in their 
simplicity when they offer devotion to images, he wrote years ear- 
lier in the De vita spirituali animae (1402), but they are saved through 
pious faith and by their intention of doing what the Church teaches.? 
He repeats the idea in a French sermon of the same year (7.2.963). 
In the De erroribus circa artem magicam (1402?), he uses the same phrase 
he would use in the letter on Jacques of Bingen: the faith of the 
simple is rescued “in the faith of their superiors" (10.84). Implied 
here is a very corporate notion of the institutional Church, not merely 
as the mystical body of Christ, but as a social organism in which 
“superiors” can rectify the devotional faults of unlettered Christians 
through proper faith—hence here as elsewhere, Gerson's great empha- 
sis on the Church as an institution. For all his concern to end the 
Schism and encourage moral reform, this part of Gerson deserves 
emphasis, a deep optimism about the health of the Church. In this 
respect, at least, he was often at odds with the spirit of the age. 


* 8.195-96. Cf. the views of Henry of Gorkum and Denys the Carthusian, dis- 
cussed in Marcel Gielis, “The Netherlandic Theologians’ Views of Witchcraft and 
the Devils Pact,” in Witchcraft in the Netherlands from the Fourteenth to the Twentieth 
Century, ed. M. Gyswiyt-Hofstra and W. Frijhoff (Rotterdam, 1991), 44—45. 
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But indulgence has its limits as the postscript testifies, and we must 
always keep in mind the problem for any theologian confronting 
superstition in the real world. In distinguishing among the great vari- 
ety of devotions, Gerson felt a tension between two desires: he wished 
to allow for human weakness 1f doing so would foster devotion; but 
he felt the need to preserve the integrity of Christian ritual. The 
tension itself was not new. It is evident for instance in Guibert of 
Nogent and ‘Thomas Aquinas. Awareness of the problem can be 
found in contemporary “literary” texts. Chaucer's Parson thinks God 
may allow charms to take effect in order to encourage faith and 
devotion. Gerson, living in the here and now of concrete cases, 
sensed a real threat in the cluttering of Christian devotion, not least 
to the authority of theology masters as well as to the integrity of the 
Christian cult, which at times seemed in danger of being comman- 
deered by the ignorant for their own practical designs. The Christian 
religion, its rites and rituals, were a locus of great power and were 
therefore in danger of abuse. A late tract, Contra Matthaeum de Fussa 
(1429), urges the bishop of Puy to restrain one Matthew of Fussa, 
rector of the schools in Puy. Preaching that the Virgin and saints 
were present in the sacrament, Matthew had erred on the other side 
of Jacques of Bingen. Gerson even provided a vernacular reparatio 
that could be used for the occasion (10.138—41). Here and with 
Jacques of Bingen, Gerson played a role in drafüng public retrac- 
tions. There were dangers in both directions. 

Gerson's constant fear in this regard was not the kind of prac- 
tices that Jacques of Bingen preached against or that Matthew of 
Fussa preached for, well-meaning superstitions (as he saw them) in 
approved devotions. He feared rather that illicit practices would chan- 
nel devotion from God to Satan through the appropriation of sanc- 
tioned rites—the use of the “Our Father" as a kind of incantation, 
for instance, or the mixing of magic with fasts, vigils and sections 
of the mass." But when does an approved ritual that contains some 


36 *Parson's tale,” 1. 606: “Charmes for woundes or maladie of men or of bestes 
if they taken any effect it may be parauenture that god suffreth it for folk sholden 
yeue the moore feith and reuerence to his name"; Colin Morris, “A Critique of 
Popular Religion: Guibert of Nogent on The Relics of the Saints," in Popular Belief 
and Practice, ed. G. J. Cuming and D. Baker (Cambridge, 1972), 58; Aquinas, Summa 
theologiae 2a-2ae.96.4; and Keith Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic (New York, 
1971), 50 and n. I. 

? See Delaruelle, Labande, and Ourliac, L'Eglise au temps du Grand Schisme, 2.855—56 
(n. 26 above), for general remarks on this theme. 
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alloy of vain belief become illicit? And in the end, is it simply an 
issue of which practices the Church sanctions? No less than mod- 
ern scholars, medieval theologians such as Gerson were aware of 
such questions. 

The theologian trying to distinguish among various rites and rit- 
uals faced this problem: illicit practices were by their nature equiv- 
ocal and fair-seeming. Gerson knew of no group professing public 
devotion to evil; instead as he saw it, everything wicked comes clad 
in garments of righteousness and for this reason is all the more dan- 
gerous. The Enemy's strategy is not frontal assault but stratagem, 
subtle tactics and trickery. Satan despises obvious superstitions, Gerson 
writes time and again, preferring those that go under cover of holy 
observances, fasts, virginity, holy prayers, masses, even “innocent chil- 
dren."* From the beginning to the end of his career, he expresses 
the fear (traceable to Augustine) that the more holy things are included 
in vain observances, the more dangerous these observances are and 
the more they should be held suspect.” Using holy rites as charms 
or conduits of power to effect some desired end is a sure way to 
worship the Devil and his demons. The case of Jean de Bar (1398), 
who had incorporated the mass into magical practices, impressed 
Gerson early in his career about the dangerous potential of illicit 
practices to commandeer holy rites." Other theologians expressed 
similar views. John of Frankfurt complained about oaths using the 
Lord’s name, his incarnation, the bowels of his mercy, the sweat 
of his blood and the five wounds: “These things are done that a 
hidden poison may be disguised; for poison is not administered 
without sweetness.""' For all their intangibility, these were very real 
dangers. 

But it was one thing to classify illicit practices, another to distin- 
guish them in the real world. Theologians would have liked the mat- 


% De passionibus animae, 1408-1409 (9.15); Collectorium super Magnificat, 1426-28 
(8.338); Anagogicum de verbo et hymno Glonae in excelsis, 1428 (8.554). The wording in 
these references should be compared to the twelfth article of 1398 (10.88). See also 
Factum est proelium, 1393 (7.2.633); Omne regnum, 1402? (7.2.760); and Traité des diverses 
tentations de l'ennemi, 1401—2 (7.1.346). 

% The following references date from 1391 to 1419: 7.2.1001; 7.2.628; 7.2.943; 
5.572; 7.2.647; 10.82—83; 7.2.756; 10.100; 10.114. Cf. 9.116; 7.2.1184; 9.466. 

1 See the text in Jan R. Veenstra, Magic and Divination at the Courts of Burgundy 
and France: Text and Context of Laurens Pignon’s Contre les devineurs (1411) (Leiden, 1998), 
351-55, and the study and edition of the articles of 1398, Jean-Patrice Boudet, “Les 
condemnations de la magie à Paris en 1398,” Revue Mabillon 12 (2001), 121—57. 

# Hansen, Quellen, 76, and see also 77. 
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ter of dubious devotions, like their categories, to be clear-cut. Instead 
they were mired in doubt and confusion. À nagging question occa- 
sionally surfaces in Gerson's discussions of illicit devotional practices: 
how to defend those many rites of the Church that were themselves 
of dubious orthodoxy? In the De erroribus circa artem magicam (1402?), 
originally a collation to licentiates in medicine that he edited for 
publication, Gerson condemned magical practices, especially those 
cloaked with legitimate rites. But he sensed that the defenders of 
such practices are not without their arguments: 


“Are not such things done or tolerated by the Church," they say, “in 
certain pilgrimages, in the cult of images, or in candles, wax figures, 
blessed water, or exorcisms? Don't we hear every day: ‘If anyone stays 
in this church for nine days... ‘If anyone gets sprinkled with this 
water ...,' ‘If anyone devotes himself to such and such an image . . .,' 
or ‘If anyone does any of these things, he will be saved at once or 
will get what he wants?" 

I confess, we cannot deny that many things have been introduced 
among simple Christians that it would be holier to omit. Yet they are 
tolerated because they cannot be destroyed root and branch, and 
because the faith of the simple, while it may not understand very well 
in some matters, is yet ruled and in a certain manner rectified and 
saved in the faith of their superiors. [The simple] presuppose this faith 
in all their observances, at least in general intention, if they under- 
stand piously and humbly—that is, in a Christian way [christiane] —and 
if they are ready to obey the revealed pattern of truth (10.8384). 


It is pointless to make an argument based on what the untaught 
mob does, he continues, instead of what theologians and the wise 
teach and observe. We should not be surprised if theology and faith 
suffer corruption from heretics and the superstitious; so do medicine, 
philosophy and true astrology, and so in fact does every profession 
and branch of learning. But the key is that “the foundation remains 
faithful."? 

The anxiety over dubious yet approved rites resurfaces years later 
in the Trilogium astrologiae theologizatae (1419), addressed to the dauphin. 


? 10.84. On “true” astrology, see also in the Trilogium astrologiae theologizatae, 10.90. 
Cf. Gerson's belief that there will always be a true unity in the Church, in the 
French sermon of early 1410 Quomodo stabit, 7.2.979; and in the 1417 Tractatus de 
nuptus Christi et Ecclesiae, 6.194. On the need for priests until the end of the age, 
see also De orationibus privatis fidelium, 10.135—36, and references to De auctoritate. con- 
cilii in G. H. M. Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson Apostle of Unity: His Church Politics 
and Ecclesiology, trans. J. C. Grayson (Leiden, 1999), 149, 157 n. 51. 
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Gerson repeats the condemnation from Augustine on the abuse of 
holy things in suspect observances, but then realizing where this 
could lead, he defends the authorized rites of the Church from the 
same charge and makes some spectacular admissions: 


Yet do not take this to mean that the observances of Christians are 
condemned, those instituted or reasonably tolerated by the Church, 
even though they may seem no more reasonable than others, were it not for the 
will or authority of the one instituting (them), or a certain devout imag- 
ination on the part of the one performing it—of the kind that does 
not turn from God but that gives greater attention to external signs. 
These might include saying a certain number of prayers, pilgrimages, 
novenas, offerings of candles, bread, or roosters, or the procession of 
relics and drinking the water used to clean them. When these things 
are done in pious faith, a good angel can take part no less than an 


evil one can when things are done in sacrilegious and forbidden faith 
(10.100). 


On the surface, Gerson knew, these “marginal” devotional practices 
have nothing whatsoever to recommend them, and appear just as 
unreasonable as other condemned rites. The only thing rescuing them 
is the Church's sanction, or perhaps proper intention. His solution 
here as so often was simply to cut the knot by invoking ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. 

We are closing in on issues that are crucial to the interpretation 
of late medieval Christianity: just how clear were the boundaries of 
"orthodox" devotional pracüce? Gerson's guidelines appear like lines 
drawn in blowing sands. He is evidence that the tension existed and 
that theologians were ever more aware of it. He can also direct us 
to those areas where doubts arose. But far from standing as an exam- 
ple of a theologian who, alone among contemporaries, took “the 
moral position? on superstitious devotions, Gerson constantly defended 
a whole host of practices that some historians have seen as part of 
a competing counter-religion.* 

His letter to his brother Nicolas the Celestine in 1410 makes the 
point eloquently. He comments on the notion that the repeated 
recitation at a deathbed of Psalm 115.16—“Thou hast broken my 
bonds, O Lord"—has a certain virtue. His tortured explanation is 
an exercise in self-contradiction. In general, he says first, we should 


+ Cf. F. Bonney, “Autour de Jean Gerson: opinions de théologiens sur les super- 
stitions et la sorcellerie au début du XV* siècle,” Moyen Age 77 (1971), 95: “Seul 
Gerson maintient le débat sur le terrain où il aurait dû se tenir: celui de la morale.” 
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not attribute any supernatural power to such things unless there is 
some authority for doing so from Scripture or revelation. Then come 
the qualifications. To do so is not always a mortal sin, and in fact 
the simple have the excuse that they really believe that God endows 
such things with his power. But they should be instructed in ser- 
mons to put their hope in God and his saints rather than such con- 
trivances (adinventa). Still, we should sometimes condescend to human 
weakness, feeble devotion and meager faith. Some harmless beliefs 
are excusable, such as the novenas that accompany certain obser- 
vances and which the simple think are necessary, or the belief that 
a candle as tall as the one offering it has more virtue. There are 
countless such notions, and they should not be condemned. On the 
contrary, the intention should be modified so that the individual 1s 
seeking help from God alone. Psalm 115.16 and other verses can 
be said piously, not because the recitation itself imparts any power, 
but because the devotion of the believer merits it with God's grace 
(2.139). And at last he ends. What started as a prohibition ends as 
a fairly general authorization. 

While Gerson desired purer devotions, intellectually he was quite 
prepared to tolerate impurities, and in the end it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the “most Christian doctor," who must be 
considered a perfect representative of "elite" religion, gave qualified 
endorsement to a host of practices that we might wish to define as 
part of a “devotional underground," somehow foreign to the nature 
of true Christianity." We sense a kind of inevitability in his attitude 
or a willing if not cheerful resignation, an allowance that the faith 
will suffer corruption, do what we will, as the fate of all human 
enterprises. As elsewhere, what distinguishes Gerson is that this real- 
ization brings no sense of panic, no fears of general apostasy, no 
prophecies of antichrist or coming apocalypse and above all no 
screams for reform: the heart of the faith, its essence and substance, 
is untouched and will persevere. The (uneducated) individual is fool- 
ish, but the species—the sum total of Christians—is wise. Try to change 
the people, exposing them to lofty matters beyond their comprehen- 
sion, and you do more harm than good. Christianity endures, and most 
cases of devotional deviancy can be salvaged through proper intention. 


" Cf. Duffy, The Stripping of the Altars, 278-79, speaking of the many prayers used 
both by simple peasants and by educated nobility: “This is not the devotional under- 
ground, it is the devotional mainstream." 
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Thus far, I have drawn a picture of Gerson as generally tolerant of 
questionable devotional practices and, despite his awareness of and 
experience with real threats to the integrity of the Christian cult, 
basically optimistic about the health of the Church. Under no illu- 
sions about the dangers posed to true piety by academic training, 
he saw in the lives of pious, simple Chrisüans a source of great 
strength to the Church. This picture requires further layering. Beyond 
the threat to devotion posed by superstition, Gerson had greater 
fears, based on a much more concrete social reality: the great desire 
among the laity, especially women, for further participation in the 
spiritual life. 

In 1426, Gerson wrote a letter from Lyon to Jean Bassand, provin- 
cial of the Celestines. Bassand had asked Gerson for his opinion on 
the Arbor vitae crucifixae Jesu of Ubertino de Casale (1259-c. 1329), a 
work known for its Joachimite tendencies and its arguments in favor 
of extreme poverty.? Gerson's lengthy reply became one of his most 
popular letters, surviving in over thirty manuscripts. In a series of 
comments on the grace received at the Eucharist, he warns of the 
dangers in trying to penetrate the secrets of God, particularly when 
those doing so are women: 


If 1t is dangerous for anyone to try to understand through curiosity 
the grace that comes at reception, it is especially dangerous for women, 
who are exceeding mighty and tenacious in understanding [ fortissimae 
et tenacis apprehensions], and who possess a rash eagerness to penetrate 
the secrets of God. They are also utterly susceptible [prochvissimae] to 
missteps and illusions. And they sometimes take delight in God even 
as a lover in fornication. Why? In truth because they seek the pure 
pleasure of the feelings of God himself, not the generation of good 
works. 


Further on, Gerson warns against the implications of Ubertino's 
praise for Joachim's "third state" of monks and female visionaries: 


5 On Ubertino de Casale, see G. L. Potestà, *Ubertino de Casale,” Dictionnaire 
de spiritualité 16 (1992), 3-15. I have used a reprinted incunable edition of the Arbor 
vitae (Venice, 1485; rpt., Turin, 1961). A recent study bearing much on the Arbor 
vitae within the larger context of the persecution of the Spiritual Franciscans is David 
Burr, The Spiritual Franciscans: From Protest to Persecution in the Century after Saint Francis 
(Philadelphia, 2001). 
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Again, [Ubertino] praises no state but that which he knows that he 
held in a way similar to certain women of great mental elevation and 
prophetic spirit, as he says, but whose teachings are suspect, since for- 
bidden by the apostle who possessed the spirit of God: *I do not allow 
a woman to teach."*? 


Although Gerson refers to women in general, the text he was read- 
ing mentions specific individuals. Ubertino's prologue identifies three 
women who instructed him. Along with Peter of Siena, Cecilia of 
Florence initiated him into the secrets of contemplation and the mys- 
teries (arcana) of the heart. Angela of Foligno gave him “knowledge 
of the angelic life on earth," and, as a mouthpiece of Christ, revealed 
to him the defects of his heart and her own “secret benefits." And 
“an exceedingly wise virgin" from Città di Castello, probably Margaret 
of that town, renowned for her austerities and what might be called 
feats of contemplation (according to Ubertino she would appear so 
rapt in contemplation that her entire body, raised in levitation, would 
seem to glow) became a great aid and comfort to him in writing." 
It thus seems certain that it was these women and their brand of 
holiness that Gerson had in mind when he made these comments.” 

Here we find what Gerson really feared in the world of lay devo- 
tion. More than superstitious lay devotions, those of “the people" in 


1 The identification of Hubertinus de Casale comes from the second Annotatio, 


1.29. I have used the 1706 edition of Dupin for this quotation, Opera omnia 1.455-56 
(= Glorieux (ed.), 2.271—72, 273). See also in De orationibus. privatis fidelium (10.138): 
*Devotus est, fatemur, et honorandus femineus sexus, sed cum summa discretione 
regendus." See again in the French sermon Poenitemini... Repentez vous car pénitence 
(7.2.860): “Notez que par les devotes femmes les grans biens sont venus au monde, 
comme le roy Clovis fut converti par sa femme et consequenment tout le royaume 
de France. Et par le contraire est d'une male femme." And see again in the 
Collectorium super Magnificat (8.182): "Ecce dum audiunt quod Mariae spiritus exsul- 
tavit in Deo salutari suo, conantur exsultare similiter phantasiantes multa, nunc 
amando, nunc timendo, nunc gaudendo; qualia dum satagunt assidue fiunt apud 
eos insolita phantasiarum idola sive simulacra quae, quia nesciunt discernere a veri- 
tate rerum et intelligentia rationis, omnia deputant ad miraculum vel ad doctrinam 
devotionis excellentem, per anagogiam et mentis excessum. Patuit in Turelupinis et 
Begardis, et aliis absque numero quorum scripta legi plurima, maxime circa femi- 
nas, quarum est aviditas pertinacior in affectu quamvis in virtute et cognitione 
quam viris longe fragilior. Inde datum est epitheton hoc feminis, maxime senibus: 
veteres sunt sortenae vel sortilegae.” 

V Arbor vitae crucifixae Jesu, “Prologus primus" (unpaginated). On the identification 
of Margaret of Città di Castello, see Burr, Spiritual Franciscans, 97. The levitation of 
Margaret seems to have been typological. Cf. André Combes, Essai sur la critique de 
Ruysbroeck par Gerson, vol. 1 (Paris, 1945), 813 and note a. 

* On Ubertino’s relations to mystics, including a number of female contempla- 
tives, see Burr, Spiritual Franciscans, 48, 96-97, 345—406. 
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the broadest sense, Gerson felt threatened by sub-groups within the 
laity, particularly women. These passages also reveal a primary cause 
of Gerson's fear. The issue was not simply proper stations or roles 
for women. Reducing Gerson's position to clerical misogyny over- 
looks important evidence, his perception of the dangerous social real- 
ity facing contemporary schoolmen. His description reveals tremendous 
respect for the spiritual power of women and their capacity to exhibit 
it publicly—a respect echoed elsewhere in his comments on the Mirror 
of Marguerite Porette (a book of “almost unbelievable subtlety”), and, 
more positively, on Ermine of Reims (though he later withdrew his 
support) and on Agnes of Auxerre, an old, holy virgin and former 
"daughter in Christ" of Pope Urban V for whom Gerson wrote La 
mendicité spirituelle, as well as a couplet praising her devotion to the 
cross, and perhaps even a prayer for her namesake, St. Agnes." 
Twice, he mentions having read the book of “a certain devout 
woman," and he repeats her comments on the dangers of untram- 
meled love toward God, an apparent reference to the Book of Visions 
and Instructions of Angela of Foligno (3.51, 8.94).% In this estimation 
he was similar to earlier men who likewise admired female mystics, 
including Richard Rolle, Johannes Tauler, Henry Suso and Jan van 
Ruysbroeck?! Yet these men had ambivalent feelings about women, 
perhaps even dislike for them, in part because they were unable to 
share in the intensity of female fasting. lor Gerson, intense absti- 
nence was not something to be admired or imitated, but suppressed. 
This is a complex attitude that cannot be reduced to a single over- 
riding passion such as misogyny; at some level, it also included fear: 
fear of women as spiritual rivals.?? 


? 3.51, 4.156, 7.172, 8.333. Gerson refers to Agnes as a filia in Christo of Urban 
V in the last of these references. The couplet appears in one manuscript at the 
end of the Centilogium meditationis crucis (see 4.xiv, xxiii). On the prayer to St. Agnes, 
see Ouy, “Trois prières françaises,” 30—31. I accept the identification of Gerson's 
*Mary of Valenciennes" with Marguerite. On this point, see the "Introductory 
Interpretative Essay” by Edmund Colledge, J. C. Marler, and Judith Grant in 
Margaret Porette, The Mirror of Simple Souls (Notre Dame, Ind., 1999), xxxviii-xxxix. 
Cf. the attitude of Godfrey of Fontaines toward the Mirror, as reported by Margaret 
herself, ibid., xxvii n. 8. 

5 McGuire traced the source here: EW, 459 n. 53. 

?' Caroline Walker Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance of 
Food to Medieval Women (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1987), 94—112. 

5 See also on Gerson and women the contribution of Wendy Love Anderson in 
this volume. 
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This fear was rooted in recognition of the spiritual prowess of 
women that gave them an authority rivaling that of theologians. 
Viewed from this angle, Gerson's attitude toward women can be 
related to the same institutional concerns expressed elsewhere. What 
concerned Gerson most, I think, was not women's sexuality, their 
threat to male chastity, but administration of the spiritual life.? We 
might see this struggle for authority playing out in two arenas, one 
external to theologians, the other internal to their world. The exter- 
nal struggle concerned modern devotional practices and pitted theo- 
logians against a largely lay and female group of devout. The 
internal struggle involved the sources of authority for those practices. 
Here the modern theologian had to master and control apocryphal 
and authentic sources within his own Latin tradition. I shall con- 
sider each in turn. 

Everywhere Gerson turned, he confronted a desire for greater par- 
ticipation, a substitute in his view for true virtue. We can imagine 
this desire as a swelling river overflowing into “channels of excess." 
The hunger for new miracles and prophecies was one channel. 
Though such things were not bad in themselves, he believed that 
their dispensation, with few exceptions, had passed away.?* Gerson's 
insistence in the letter on Ermine of Reims (1401) that “the Lord's 
hand has not been shortened [Is 50.2]," and that even today it can 
perform works greater than those it performed of old, 1s a belief he 
held inconsistently as cases arose. On most occasions he criticizes 
the desire for miracles (2.94). Like the schoolman's desire for rea- 
sons, so the preoccupation with miracles 1s a sign of weak faith: 
“Our guarantees of faith are miracles and reasons” (7.2.703, 758). 
The slightest impression or rumor is enough to generate belief in a 
miracle. People imagine they see candles burning at night near the 
bodies of executed thieves, and honor them as saints. In Vienna, 
they show devotion to a dead dog.” They pray to saints whom they 


5 My thanks to the anonymous reader on this point, which deserves further con- 
sideration in future discussions of Gerson and misogyny. 

5 Gerson follows Augustine on the dispensation of miracles: 2.159, 10.51, 7.2.956. 
On dispensations for prophecies: 8.38-39. See also 7.2.8988. On the desire for mir- 
acles, visions, and prophecies, 5.572; 7.348-49; 7.2.7083, 758; 8.350—51; 9.182; 
10.42—43. 

5 Contra impugnantes ordinem Carthusiensium, 10.44. One of Gerson's sources here is 
the life of St. Martin in the Legenda aurea, as he states in the Collectorium super Magnificat, 
8.350—51, where he also mentions the devotion to a dog. For St. Martin, see 
T. Graesse (ed.), Jacobi a Voragine Legenda aurea vulgo historia Lombardica dicta (3rd ed., 
1890; rpt. Osnabrück, 1965), 743. 
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associate with certain afflictions, and they worship images only because 
they are older or more beautiful than others. So on and on they 
will go, dreaming up countless such follies if prelates allow them to 
follow their own inventions (10.143). Gerson associated some of these 
tendencies with the people in general, but he thought that specific 
groups were often to blame for harboring pernicious teachings and 
superstitions: hermits, beguines and “other women living in small 
communities" (6.111). 

Another channel for Gerson was the excess of the “super spiri- 
tual,” those who perform devotional feats as a strategy to create a 
counter-authority. In De orationibus privatis fidelium (1429), Gerson 
responded to the claims of a Spiritual Franciscan who had preached 
in the city of Le Puy-en-Valay that the prayers of a devout woman 
or layman were worth more than many masses of a sinful priest. 
Such teaching, Gerson explains, promotes pride and rebellion (10.134, 
136). The problem in his view was a gendered notion of spiritual- 
ity that echoed the old Donatist heresy, a belief among some women 
and their supporters that they were the only ones achieving spiri- 
tual perfection. This was the reverse image of what Gerson saw as 
a healthy Christian society, where theological training becomes irrel- 
evant to spiritual leadership. Gerson recognized the problem. Character, 
personality, display and feats of piety could ensure a large follow- 
ing. He articulates this theme most clearly here in De orationibus. pri- 
vatis fidelium, but he restates it so often that it must have been a 
perennial concern. Devotions involving hunger, thirst, nakedness, vig- 
ils and poverty too often exceed the “common measure" and trou- 
ble the mind and can even lead to madness. Such women dedicate 
themselves to spiritual exercises that "the most perfect men can 
scarcely attain." He sensed strong competition surging from below. 
In setüng themselves and their brand of the religious life above oth- 
ers and in claiming revelations, these women are in danger of 
“damnable arrogance” (10.137—38, cf. 142). Women and laity, he 
says in De examinatione doctrinarum (1423), “usurp unto themselves the 
name of holiness and teaching” (9.474). But those considered more 
devout in remorse and weeping (which women are prone to any- 


56 


On this point, see Hobbins, “Beyond the Schools: New Writings and the Social 
Imagination of Jean Gerson” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Notre Dame, 2002), 
327-39. 
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way), he says around the same time, are not always the more vir- 
tuous (9.565). 

In his Adversus superstitionem in audiendo missam (1429), written around 
the time of the Matthew of Fussa controversy, he criticizes those 
who insist on going to mass on ferial days to the neglect of their 
duties—an astonishing statement, one might think, from the “most 
Christian doctor," and what is more, completely out-of-touch with 
the exuberance of the Corpus Christi movement, but fully in keep- 
ing with his resistance toward the institution of most new feasts and 
his sense of proper limits and boundaries, of clearly defined stations 
for clergy and laity." He condemns other excesses in similar terms: 
excessive fasting, unauthorized prayers, weeping and tears, and the 
proliferation of prayers, sermons and songs.” The problem is not 
just a challenge to authority, but a desire for a more fulfilling life 
than the baptized masses. Most Christians, he says in the letter on 
Ubertino, serve God without the spiritual sentiments of grace in their 
hearts and hence without such display. Those who consider this chris- 
tened majority to be damned are guilty of “the most perverse rash- 
ness and insufferable arrogance" (2.270—71). Against the flagellants, 
he insists that the tribulations of life are already sufficient “for a 
great purging of sins, especially when joined with contrition and 
humble confession" (10.50). Following Cassian, he sees deprivations 
“not [as] perfection but instruments of perfection” (3.14—15, 17). 
Everywhere he downplays the outward display of devotion and all 
excess. His goal was a healthy spirituality for the masses, adapted 
to the needs of the many rather than to the needs of the few, 
focusing on common denominators and bare necessities (the Ten 


? 10.142. On new feasts, see (among other references) the Latin sermon at the 
Council of Constance Jacob autem genuit Joseph... Invocandum te (5.362), where call- 
ing for a feast for Saint Joseph, he still cautions against the multiplication of feasts. 
Cf. 2.229. 

% On fasting and vigils: 2.82-83, 88, 94—95, 152; 3.42, 44, 94—95; 7.2.8903; 
8.39—40; 9.62, 116. But on the benefits of fasting see 3.77, 88 (quoting the Vitae 
Patrum: “Arma clericorum sunt jejunia, planctus et lacrimae"); on Saint Louis fast- 
ing, 5.188; on the importance of prayer, fasting, and almsgiving in achieving abso- 
lution from sins, 5.410; on the need for fasting and processions to end the Schism, 
5.581, 7.2.535-36; that “ex abstinentia pauciores pereunt quam ex gula," 9.116. 
On the multiplication of prayers: 8.106. On untitled prayers: 10.142. On crying 
and weeping: 3.42; 9.565. On the multiplication of sermons: 8.343. On the multi- 
plication of songs: 9.447, 567 (the key passage); but cf. 8.106. 
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Commandments, the sacraments), largely dispensing with theological 
instruction for most people.” 

We might wish to see such a position as encouraging ignorance 
and mediocrity in the waning Middle Ages, or as Hasenohr puts it, 
offering to the laity a “mutilated” view of Christianity consisting 
merely of a desiccated, core “nomenclature”—the Ten Command- 
ments, the twelve articles of the faith, the seven sacraments, the 
virtues and vices and so on—stripped of all doctrinal content. This 
view has something to recommend it, though we might also see this 
as an important historical shift, the first sustained effort by a uni- 
versity theologian to provide a kind of “safety net” for the masses 
of baptized but only nominal Christians, a group on the far mar- 
gins of consciousness in earlier theologians, ignored except for occa- 
sional use as a foil or punching bag. The celebrated Elucidarium (c. 
1100), the first and best example of a systematic presentation of 
Christian theology, was originally a work of the schools, and only 
reached a broad audience in translation after the work was forgot- 
ten by university theologians. No doubt its success in this regard 
would have shocked its author." 

Theologians had besides this external struggle with the “super spir- 
itual” an internal struggle with texts that provided the authority for 
devotional “excess.” On this front Gerson took the path of least resis- 
tance by gently guiding troublesome authors back into line with the 
“common school” of theological truth. The schoolman had long train- 
ing for this task. But the accumulated wisdom of the ages could be 
a burden at a time when it could no longer be effectively controlled, 
when more people could read in the vernacular, and when more 
books were available in translation to a public untrained in logic. 
The reading public had no investment in dialectic and in harmo- 
nizing authorities. We think of the text as the foundation and refuge 
of the schoolman. As Gerson saw it, texts had just as much impor- 
tance for those who had never been to a university. This was a 
frightening picture. The unschooled had no need to reconcile these 


5 See on this point with respect to late medieval catechisms, distinguished from 
the instructional works of the thirteenth century, Hasenohr, “La littérature religieuse,” 
267-72. Hasenohr notes an exception in Gerson’s Brève introduction en la saint foi chré- 
tienne (7.1.206-9), which, however, survives in only one manuscript. 

9? On this text and on the French translations or Lucidaires, see Dictionnaire des let- 
tres françaises: Le Moyen Age, ed. G. Hasenohr and M. Zink (Paris, 1994), 403-4. 
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texts, and they had not worked out hierarchies of authority and prin- 
ciples of resolution for when texts disagreed; they wished to plun- 
der them as sources for their own devotional rites and practices on 
the margins of orthodoxy. 

Gerson sensed the ambiguities within his own tradition. He knew 
that many superstitious beliefs had sources in apocryphal works and 
not merely apocryphal gospels, for many works had been falsely 
attributed to the doctors of the Church." Gerson thus linked the 
problem of textual authority to devotional excess. But even the authen- 
tic tradition including Augustine himself contained things that were 
difficult to reconcile with his ideals of simplicity and moderation in 
devotion, of proper boundaries between clergy and laity, and of con- 
ventional channels into which piety should flow. The solution he 
offered when people claimed that their practices could be found, for 
instance, in Augustine, was to turn to Scripture and reason; these, 
he insisted, should trump such authorities (10.142).° If any of the 
doctors asserted such things in his authentic, public and received 
works—not in forgeries and apocrypha—“he should be piously and 
reverently glossed, and by no means proclaimed to the people in 
rough and bare form [nude et crude|" (10.142). The theologian, as 
ever, must do more than simply repeat what others have said. His 
task is to channel and chasten his own tradition, to act as a kind 
of filter, sensitive to the possible consequences should these texts be 
set loose. The worst-case scenario he seems to imagine is a sort of 
nightmare of multiple interpretations, all with equal claims to authority. 

A revealing passage appears in the Contra Matthaeum de Fussa, men- 
tioned above. Gerson conceded that Matthew of Fussa's teaching on 
the presence of the angels, saints and Virgin Mary at the Eucharist 
is true in a certain sense, and that theologians should accept it out 
of reverence for Gregory and others saints who spoke on the mat- 
ter. But they were really attending “more to devotion than to the 
actual meaning of their speech [ad locutionis proprietatem].” The 
people are incapable of grasping the intricacies of the argument, 
and would receive scandal from it, not edification (10.138—39). This 


°! Cf. Gerson's stress on authentic witnesses (testes authentici), authentic writings 
(scripturae authenticae, libri authentici), and authentic histories (historiae authenticae) in var- 
lous passages: 2.94; 5.196; 6.204; 8.113, 380; 10.142, 215. 

© Cf. other references to superstitious practices having no basis “in reason or 
authority" or “natural reason”: 2.152; 10.77, 81. 
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reservation was the application of a much broader principle that 
Gerson had articulated in more general terms but in much the same 
language years earlier, once again in his first lecture De vita spiritu- 
ali animae (1402). Speaking of a problematic explanation that Augustine 
gave on the subject of ideas, Gerson refers to Ockham's explana- 
tion and adds that holy doctors should be “reverently glossed” in 
many matters rather than enlarged upon (ampliare, since when they 
wrote, they were not troubled with the exact meaning of their words 
(non adverterunt ad proprietatem locutionis). ‘Their imprecise speech (¢mpro- 
prietas) should be gently guided back to proper meaning; for other- 
wise, what wonder if deception increases?® 

A related issue troubled Gerson: access to sacred texts. This anx- 
iety over surging demand among the laity for reading material has 
to my knowledge no analogue among earlier schoolmen. The growth 
in lay reading is indeed one of the distinguishing features of late 
medieval culture.°* Some of this demand can be measured in orig- 
inal composition in the vernaculars. An entirely new literature of 
French devotional or spiritual works appeared in this period, much 
of it unknown and unedited, skillfully mapped out by Hasenohr: con- 
fessionals, treatises on holy dying and living, Passion literature, works 
on prayer and other genres, with Gerson the central figure in all of 
this literature. 

Yet at least as important as an index for lay reading is the grow- 
ing number of translations of Latin works, which were really the 
source of Gerson's anxiety. Many problems in the realm of devo- 


55 9.126. Cf. Venerabili patri . . . Pridem librum quemdam (2.58): *. .. et quia profecto 
pronior esse debet doctor omnis ad pie interpretandum dicta aliena, si fieri posset 
absque fidei aut simplicium periculo, quam ad rigide condemnandum." And Gratia 
tibi... Oblata est mihi (2.98): “Modus loquendi doctorum si reperiatur improprius et 
parabolicus, vel inusitatus aut figurativus, extendi vel in usum trahi non debet sed 
ad sensum proprium et non figurativum reverenter exponi." Correct “glossing” also 
became important at Constance, where authorities were invoked to defend the doc- 
trine of papal supremacy. See 6.269, 275, 277. See also in the Resolutio circa mate- 
riam excommunicationum et trregularitatum (1418), 6.295; and in the letter Casum pono 
(1428), 2.330. Cf. Pierre d'Aillys handling of the definition of simony in Radix 
omnium malorum est cupiditas, ed. A. Bernstein, Pierre d^Ailly and the Blanchard Affair 
(Leiden, 1978), 213. 

®t See the essays in La littérature française aux XIV’ et XV° siécles, Grundriss der 
Romanischen Literaturen des Mittelalters 8.1, ed. D. Poirion (Heidelberg, 1988), in 
particular for context H. U. Gumbrecht, “Complexification des Structures du Savoir: 
Esquisse d'un société nouvelle à la fin du Moyen Age," 20-28. 

Hasenohr, “La littérature religieuse,” 266-305. See also Paul Saenger, Space 
Between Words: The Origins of Silent Reading (Stanford, 1997), 265—71. 

°° Much research remains to be done on medieval French translations of all kinds 
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tion came not from new compositions, but from the Latin tradition, 
taking this to include Latin translations of apocryphal and patristic 
sources, often dating from the late antique period. The worst of these 
for Gerson was the infancy gospel tradition, specifically De infantia 
Salvatoris (or *Pseudo-Matthew"), so scandalous that he thought it 
should be burned as the work of heretics (7.1.76-77). This text and 
another important apocryphal text, De nativitate Mariae, had achieved 
wide currency by the fifteenth century through their incorporation 
into breviaries and offices and into the Legenda aurea of Jacques de 
Voragine and the Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais; both of 
these works had in turn been translated into French in the four- 
teenth century and survive in numerous manuscripts. Many others 
were available in translation at this period to a French reader desir- 
ing to tap into the Latin tradition. These include apocryphal texts 
such as the fantastically popular Gospel of Nicodemus (over 400 Latin 
manuscripts, biographies of austere monks as found in the Vitas 
Patrum or in other ancient collections like the Historia monachorum and 
the Verba seniorum, the newly popular works of Franciscan spiritual- 
ity such as the Meditationes vitae Christi, meditations focused more 
directly on Christ's Passion such as the Pseudo-Bede Libellus de medi- 
tatione Passionis Christi per septem diei horas, a growing number of patris- 
tic works including the Moralia and Dialogues of Gregory the Great, 
and devotional works such as Henry Suso's Horologium sapientiae that 
reflected the growing spirit of self-examination." All of these works 


to provide a clearer picture of exactly what a French reading public had access to 
at this period. In the first place, see Geneviève Hasenohr, “Place et rôle des tra- 
ductions dans la pastorale française du XV* siècle,” in Traduction et traducteurs au 
Moyen Age, ed. G. Contamine (Paris, 1989), 265-75; and François Bérier, “La tra- 
duction en français,” in La littérature française aux XIV’ et XV’ siécles, 219—65. 

© Besides the articles of Bérier and Hasenohr (see previous two notes), see, for 
the infancy gospels, Dictionnaire des lettres frangaises, 925 (cf. Gerson on other apoc- 
rypha, 6.147); and Solange Corbin, “Miracula beatae Mariae semper virginis,” 
Cahiers de civilisation medievale 10 (1967), 409-33; for the Gospel of Nicodemus, Richard 
O’Gorman, “The Gospel of Nicodemus in the Vernacular Literature of Medieval 
France,” in The Medieval Gospel of Nicodemus: Texts, Intertexts, and Contexts in Western 
Europe, ed. Z. Izydorczyk (Tempe, Ariz., 1997), 103-31 (on Gerson’s attitude toward 
this text, see 3.335, 10.58); for the Vitas Patrum and related collections Paul Meyer, 
“Versions en vers et en prose des Vies des pères,” in Histoire littéraire de la France, vol. 
33 (1906), 254—328, and Dictionnaire des lettres françaises, 669-70, 1476-77, 1501-2; 
for the Meditationes vitae Christi, C. Fischer, “Bonaventure (Apocryphes attribués a 
saint)” Dictionnaire de spiritualité 1 (1937), cols. 1848-53; on Gregory the Great, 
Dictionnaire des lettres françaises, 578. 
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had a healthy circulation in manuscripts, and while they contained 
much of which Gerson approved, some certainly would have pre- 
sented problems. 

Gerson's position on the limits of translation appears most clearly 
in De laude scriptorum, written in. 1423 for the Carthusians and Celestines. 
After noting the power of writings in attacking heretics, he presents 
objections, among others that reading books has led to error and 
that even “laity and women" would need books, possibly in trans- 
lation. But we should not blame the books or the scribes in cases 
of error, Gerson replies, but those who have abused them. As for 
translations, he does not recommend that everyone read *holy books," 
especially difficult ones that require the context of other passages 
and glosses. The “masses” (vulgus do not have the ability or learn- 
ing (mgenium, eruditio) for this sort of thing. They should nonetheless 
be allowed to read “moral and devout” works that have no “difficulty 
nor ambiguity nor absurdity" in their translation, such as histories, 
lives and legends of the saints, and holy meditations. Translations of 
other works lead only to “proud error rather than humble devotion 
or healthy learning" (9.432—33). Gerson's anxiety here arises not just 
from access to books, but from the process of translation itself which 
can open the door to countless errors and even to heresy.” 

Such a position naturally disqualified most of the Bible for the 
laity. French Bibles first began appearing in the thirteenth century, 
possibly under the auspices of Dominicans at the University of Paris 
(the so-called “Bible du XIIF siècle”). ‘The fourteenth century saw their 
first widespread circulation, what has been called a “golden age” for 
the diffusion of manuscript Bibles.” By Gerson’s day the Bible was 
widely available, in a variety of forms: versified, freely paraphrased 
or literally translated, commented and glossed, radically excerpted 
or nearly complete. The atmosphere surrounding lay reading of 
Scripture never became as poisoned in France as in England fol- 
lowing Wychf, where ownership of a Bible was enough to draw accu- 


% For a translation problem in Pseudo-Dionysius and Gerson's awareness of the 
error that can arise from improper use of terms, with reference to Raymond Lull, 
see 3.244—45. 

® See here Dictionnaire des lettres françaises, 191—96. Also important was the so- 
called Bible Historiale Complétée, a marriage of the Bible du XIII siècle and the Bible 
Historiale of Guiard des Moulins (a free adaptation of the Historia scholastica). This 
version circulated in over 100 MSS and has been called “la vraie Bible francaise 
du Moyen Age” (193). 
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sations of Lollardy. But clearly Gerson was not pleased by the easy 
availability of French Bibles, and wanted translation restricted to the 
“moral writings” (moralitates) and histories (3.249; cf. 7.2.743, 952). 
As Gerson saw this issue, the academic degree or license conferred 
the right to study Scripture, but the ability itself required the train- 
ing that could only come at a university. A key statement on this 
subject appears in the famous discourse given in the queen's cham- 
bers in 1405, Vivat rex... Vive le roy.” In the passage in question, 
Gerson is tackling the error of those who say to temporal lords, on 
the basis of Scripture, that everything in their domain is their own, 
that it exists for their pleasure and profit. The mistake here, he 
argues, arises from improper interpretation of Scripture. The Bible 
is a difficult book requiring extensive preparation. It is not even 
enough to be a grammarian—that is to be able to read Latin—but 
instead requires “great and long study in the other sciences of phi- 
losophy and logic, as well as in the holy doctors who have expounded 
Holy Scripture by divine inspiration and by comparison of one (doc- 
tor) to another." Nearly every heresy comes from this “presump- 
tion,” that if one can read the page then one can understand and 
interpret it. But such a position takes no thought for the equivoca- 
tion of words and different meanings in different passages, nor of 
how to avoid contradictions. Repeating this same passage in another 
French work a few years later (c. 1409), Gerson adds: “So if some 
good comes from the Bible being well and truly translated into French 
and understood soberly, on the other hand countless evils and errors 
may come 1f it is badly translated, or 1f it is presumptuously studied 
or understood, by refusing the sense and expositions of holy doctors.””! 
Later in his career, in the Collectorium super Magnificat, he attacks 
the lay desire for access to books. The context is different from the 
above passages, but the connection between Bible-reading and heresy 
remains. This is what you get, he reasons, when people who never 
were students want to be masters, when those who never learned 
sacred letters want to be interpreters. The Devil is at work, causing 
translations to be made for the unlearned rabble, who then give the 


7^ 7.2.1156—57. Part of this work appears in a later French work. Cf. 7.1.361—63. 

77.361. See also the previous note. Glorieux gives this work the title Contre les 
folles assertions des flatteurs. A. Coville, Jean Petit: La question du tyrannicide au commence- 
ment du XV” siècle (Paris, 1932), refused the attribution to Gerson. I accept it, but 
this question needs to be revisited. 
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texts a superficial skim, and at once despise the holy commentators. 
“We want nothing,’ they say, ‘but the pure text [textum nudum] that 
the Holy Ghost gave." Soon nothing can change their minds and 
they become authorities unto themselves. He puts their arguments 
into the mouth of Discipulus, in what appears as an astonishingly 
coherent criticism of the controls placed upon sacred texts: 


D.—...I will tell you what they say: “If one text of Scripture receives 
glosses, why can't another? If they are allowed to add glosses, why 
can't we," they say, “or why can't we spurn those just like apocryphal 
teachings? On what basis, then, will there be a distinction between 
true and false miracles, and true and feigned revelations? If this per- 
son has been canonized for attested miracles and for an austere life, 
why can't someone else under similar circumstances today?" (8.350—51) 


The link in Gerson's mind to excess, unruly behavior and feigned 
revelation is clear. But just as clear and tangible is the frustration 
coming from “below,” from certain laity whose sacred texts with 
their approved commentaries were in another language; and even 
when these texts were translated, still they had no right to comment 
upon them. The reference to the *one text of Scripture" that could 
receive glosses points to the further desire to know more than what 
could be found in the canonical Gospels. The fundamental com- 
plaint of the laity and the source of their frustration, in Gerson's 
depiction, was this: someone else was always in control, of their texts, 
of the interpretation of those texts, of their miracles and their 
revelations.” 

Gerson in turn sometimes talks (especially in sermons) as though 
the people have little need for books. To acquire knowledge of the 
saints, he once preached in a French sermon (1403?), there is no 
need to go to the Holy Land or engage in various studies or have 
books. “Nous avons les livres en nous mesmes," he concludes in a 
striking passage (more forceful in the original), “nous sommes l’escole” 
(7.2.587). Although he was talking here specifically about knowledge 
of the saints, such an attitude carried over to other spheres and pro- 
vides an important limitation to Gerson’s program for broader par- 
ticipation in the spiritual life. This suspicion received strength from 
his awareness that most books were not written with the laity in 


” Other references to translations of the Bible include 3.249; 7.1.77, 361; 7.2.1157 
(a crucial passage on the qualifications needed for exegesis), and 10.58. 
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mind. He was nonetheless aware that they too needed good read- 
ing material—hence his own efforts to write in French and to see 
such works distributed.” How we understand these oscillating view- 
points, it seems to me, is crucial to any interpretation of Gerson. 
Both sides, the desire to write in French and his suspicion of lay 
reading, arose from his perceptions of the strengths and failings of 
lay Christians. As I see it, this dichotomy reflects Gerson's own 
ambivalence and even confusion about lay reading, perhaps arising 
from personal experience, as well as from contradictions more deeply 
rooted in medieval culture itself and learned attitudes toward lay 
Christians, particularly women. These attitudes included part misogyny, 
certainly, but also fear, respect and even admiration. 


CONCLUSION 


We have charted our way through Gerson's vocabulary and inher- 
ited attitudes toward the laity, through his tolerance for devotional 
error, through his fears and frustrations when confronting the great 
devotional energy coming from “below.” Gerson is at the center of 
this article and this volume, but the issues here go beyond one indi- 
vidual, his attitudes and patterns of thought. Gerson is a window to 
an important moment in the expansion of medieval devotion and 
spirituality. Growing literacy and availability of books fueled the 
demand to participate which the Church had encouraged since the 
Fourth Lateran Council, but which had taken a bewildering variety 
of forms, most of them certainly never imagined by the architects 
of that council. These were real social changes, and they can be wit- 
nessed not only in Gerson, but in texts and contexts that take us 
far from the university. By contrast, most thirteenth century univer- 
sity masters rarely spoke of lay devotional practice, acknowledging 
it only very incidentally, at the farthest remove from their real inter- 
ests. By the fifteenth century, lay practice had moved front and cen- 
ter not just for Gerson but for nearly every major fifteenth century 
university master. ‘These concerns can also be seen in twelfth-century 


™ See here various articles of Geneviève Hasenohr, in particular “Aperçu sur la 
diffusion et la réception de la littérature de spiritualité en langue française au dernier 
siècle du Moyen Age," in Wissensorganisierende und wissensvermittelnde Literatur im Mittelalter, 


ed. N. R. Wolf (Wiesbaden, 1987), 57-90. 
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authors, as John Baldwin has shown." Gerson's careful reading of 
Hugh of St. Victor on prayer (to give Just one example) testifies to 
a real harmony of interests and a strong continuity of thought. At 
the same time, a historical approach to Gerson must reckon with 
his great distance from the twelfth century, the new historical forces 
at work, how these changed and shaped the intellectual landscape. 

The great challenge in such a topic as devotion, it seems to me, 
is in asking more of our texts, pushing the interpretation enough so 
that Gerson's concerns become a window not just to Gerson him- 
self but to the social realities he faced. The historical context here 
is vital, and this is also what historians must consider, whether that 
means the role of holy women in late medieval society, the grow- 
ing number of Latin works available in translation, the increasing 
avallability of books themselves, literacy rates, devotional trends, or 
other historical shifts. I have tried to provide a starüng point in this 
area, not the last word. Delaruelle's guide to Gerson studies, now 
over forty years’ old, makes no mention of lay piety or devotion.” 
In closing, I would like to suggest three areas under this general 
heading of lay devotion that remain poorly understood and that 
stand to benefit from further study. 

The first is the works on magic and superstition, most of which 
appear in the tenth volume of the edition. Jean-Patrice Boudet has 
recently published an important new study and edition of the arti- 
cles of 1398 against magic. But the older scholarship on these works 
is now over thirty years’ old and—with the exception of a five-page 
article by Glorieux, based largely on the research of Vansteenberghe— 
completely inadequate. On the other hand, the scholarship into 
some of Gerson's contemporaries has moved ahead, though modern 
editions are still lacking for many contemporary works on magic and 
superstition." With Gerson's works, study is still needed on very basic 


™ John W. Baldwin, Masters, Princes, and Merchants: The Social Views of Peter the 
Chanter and His Circle, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1970). 

? Delaruelle, Labande, and Ourliac, L'Eglise au temps du Grand Schisme, 2.861—69 
(n. 26 above). G. M. Roccati, “Gersoniana,” Wolfenbiitteler Renaissance Mitteilungen 9 
(1985), 40-46, updates bibliography. 

7% P. Glorieux, “ ‘Contre l'observation superstitieuse des jours’: Le traité de Gerson 
et ses divers états," Recherches de théologie ancienne et médievale 35 (1968), 177—82; Boudet, 
“Condemnations” (n. 40 above). It is telling that the best and clearest discussion of 
Gerson's works on magic and superstition remains that of Lynn Thorndike in his 
History of Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 1923-1958). 

7 An exemplary study, and very useful as a comparative treatment, is Veenstra, 
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questions such as the dates of his works and their immediate con- 
texts. The manuscripts almost certainly hold clues to how these 
works were composed and how they circulated. Glorieux barely exam- 
ined manuscript evidence, in some cases not at all, and in any case 
the lists of manuscripts he gave typically include no more than half 
of those that we can locate today. Such work is tedious and difficult, 
and susceptible to revision based upon the discovery of new manu- 
scripts, but it 1s essential to moving the field ahead. In the same way 
as the case of Jacques of Bingen, these texts can add depth to our 
understanding of the late medieval devotional landscape. 

A second area for further study 1s the French works. Other than 
the sermons, studied by Mourin, many of these have received little 
or no attention though they are essential to probing the question of 
how Gerson conceived of and tried to reach lay audiences. The arti- 
cles of Geneviève Hasenohr provide a starting point, in particular 
on the circulation and readership of the most widely read French 
texts and on other vernacular literature on the same themes.” 

A third area is Gerson's promotion of the cult of Saint Joseph, a 
specific case that turns the focus from Gerson as an elite figure sim- 
ply reacting to devotional trends, onto his energetic encouragement 
of "healthy" devotion. Lieberman and Glorieux made important 
strides between 1960 and 1975 in a series of articles in the Cahiers 
de Joséphologie. Several scholars have begun to revisit the issue, but 
the earlier scholarship remains scattered and has not been absorbed.” 
Finally, G. M. Roccati has recently published his important new edi- 
tion of the Josephina, a key text in this campaign, but little studied 
or read thus far even by many Gerson specialists despite its central 


Magic and Dwination (n. 40 above). For further context here, see Michael D. Bailey, 
“From Sorcery to Witchcraft: Clerical Conceptions of Magic in the Later Middle 
Ages," Speculum 76 (2001), 960—90. 

? | have given an overview of Gerson's works and what we know of their con- 
text in “Beyond the Schools,” 371-77 (n. 56 above). 

7? See also the contribution of Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski in this volume. 

8° Paul Payan, “Pour retrouver un père ... La promotion du culte de saint Joseph 
au temps de Gerson,” in Etre père à la fin du Moyen Age, Cahiers de recherches médié- 
vales CXIII—XV* s.) 4, ed. D. Lett (Paris, 1997), 15-29; Pamela Sheingorn, “ ‘Illustris 
patriarcha Joseph’: Jean Gerson, Representations of Saint Joseph, and Imagining 
Community among Churchmen in the Fifteenth Century," in Visions of Community 
in the Pre-Modern World, ed. Nicholas Howe (Notre Dame, Ind., 2002), 75-108. And 
see now Brian Patrick McGuire, “When Jesus Did the Dishes: The Transformation 
of Late Medieval Spirituality,” in The Making of Christian Communities in Late Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, ed. Mark William (London, 2005), 131—52. 
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place in his writings." The failure to integrate this text into mod- 
ern scholarship is a sign of how far we are still from any kind of a 
synthesis. 

The Josephina is a good place to close. Here we find the startling 
convergence in Gerson between devotion and epic poetry that throws 
open other areas of Gerson research such as his “humanism,” and 
then beyond to the great intellectual currents of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This is perhaps the great challenge, beyond getting Gerson 
“right” on any given subject: not just to avoid losing sight of other 
subfields of research, but to continue addressing the larger question 
of his historical importance. Gerson may be a key to understanding 
the complex and fractured world of the fifteenth century, but this 1s 
a claim that requires continued reflection and demonstration. 


5 G. M. Roccati, ed., Jean Gerson Josephina (CD-Rom, Paris, 2001). 


DISCOVERING GERSON THE HUMANIST: 
FIFTY YEARS OF SERENDIPITY 


Gilbert Ouy 


I was asked by the editor of this book, my dear friend Brian McGuire, 
to “do a survey and summary of my life's work on Gerson". 

The invitation is, of course, flattering. The trouble is I feel bound 
to tell the truth, and I am afraid the true story —a succession of 
strokes of luck—will look less credible than a logical but made-up 
narrative that would allow me to pass myself as an equal to Sherlock 
Holmes. Querite et invenietis, “Seek and ye shall find” promises the 
Holy Writ, but it does not come true unless one takes quero as an 
intransitive verb. Researchers in our discipline are like those three 
princes of the kingdom of Serendipity who, according to Horace 
Walpole, “were always making discoveries by accidents of things they 
were not in quest of.” 

This will probably come as a disappointment to those readers who 
expected a lesson in methodology. I must add that if I did succeed 
in retrieving several lost or forgotten works of such a supposedly 
well-known author as Gerson, it was often due to unusual circum- 
stances. Some were peculiar to this author, such as the unwearying 
activity of his devoted young brother, who saved for posterity a num- 
ber of texts that otherwise would have been doomed to loss. 

Some circumstances were peculiar to me: first, having previously 
worked for fourteen years as a librarian at the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
I was treated like a colleague and granted access to the stacks in all 
the libraries I visited, in Russia, Germany or the United States as 
well as in France. Then, as a researcher, I was not only allowed, 
but expected to devote my time to exploring manuscript collections, 
whose contents, in many cases, still remain virtually unknown. 

One of the lessons to be drawn from this venture is that only 
through maintaining researchers by profession in our discipline can we 
hope to witness the resurgence of many lost works; not because such 
specialists are more clever, but simply because they can spend years 
surveying many thousands of manuscripts. Another lesson is that the 
policy of restricted access to manuscripts adopted nowadays in some 
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great libraries is a menace to the progress of our knowledge of 
medieval thought and literature. 

Among the results of this research figures the discovery of texts 
which reveal hitherto little known aspects of Gerson's personality and 
talent. 


LL E: 


My first encounter with Gerson took place some fifty years ago. 

After worling as a librarian in the Department of Western Manu- 
scripts of the Bibliothèque Nationale for seven or eight years, I began 
to realize that the method of cataloguing which we were expected 
to follow was wrong, or, more exactly, that there was no method 
whatsoever. 

When, in the mid-thirties, a head of the Department of Western 
Manuscripts by the name of Philippe Lauer undertook the compi- 
lation of a catalogue of our Latin manuscripts, he lost no time won- 
dering why the great Léopold Delisle had foreseen it as “une redoutable 
entreprise"—a formidable venture. No reflection had preceded; none 
of the preliminary steps had been taken. It was like trying to build 
a skyscraper without drawing a plan or digging the foundations. So 
two volumes of a would-be complete and final catalogue, purport- 
ing to describe nearly three thousand Latin manuscripts, were pub- 
lished in 1939 and 1940. 

Having been instructed less than ten years later to index those 
two volumes, I was well situated for assessing the disaster, and I 
tried to convince my superiors that such an enterprise did not deserve 
to be continued. Yet, a third volume, hardly better than the first 
two, was published in 1952, and the keeper, Jean Porcher, decided 
to go through with publication. 

But since, in the meantime, the responsibility of the catalogue had 
been entrusted to a very learned and conscientious medievalist, Marie- 
Thérèse d'Alverny, the enterprise became scholarly, and therefore 
unfeasible. While pretending to make full and accurate descriptions of 
some twenty thousand manuscripts might take a mere thirty or forty 
years, doing the job im eamest would require at least seven or eight 
centuries.! Anyhow, the venture remained vitiated by the selfsame 


! François Masai, “Le probléme des catalogues de manuscrits médiévaux”, Bulletin 
des Bibliothèques de France 8' (1963), 1: “...au rythme où paraissent ces catalogues, 
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fundamental flaw, for all the indispensable preliminary work, which 
Léopold Delisle had only outlined, waited—and is still waiting—to 
be done. This justifies my decision, some forty-five years ago, of quit- 
ting, and joining the CNRS (Centre National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique); but I could never abandon my beloved manuscripts. 

A medieval manuscript is, of course, a book, in other words a 
text or a sequence of texts. It can also—and perhaps primarily—be 
defined as an archaeological object, and, like any other archaeolog- 
ical object, as a part of a set or, more exactly, of various sets in suc- 
cession: it belongs to several “families” of books: those copied by a 
given scribe or in a certain scriptorium, commissioned or bought by 
a particular person, bequeathed to a known institution, and so forth. 

In order to make a large collection of manuscripts available to 
scholars,’ the librarians are therefore confronted with two main tasks: 
on the one hand, disclosing the contents of every book; on the other, 
reconstructing —at least partially—as many of these “families” as pos- 
sible, for only through comparing historically related volumes with 
one another can the meaning of many outwardly unimportant details 
be revealed: an isolated manuscript will keep its secrets. 

Nowadays, these tasks will, of course, no longer be carried out by 
publishing successive volumes of a printed catalogue, but by making 
use of a data bank. 

The computer will not merely save time and spare us the boring 
mechanical tasks that a machine can perform much better and more 
rapidly than a human; above all, it also allows for a more rational 
and efficient organization of the work. Librarians will at last be able 
to meet the readers’ more urgent needs first. 

I know from experience that, aside from art historians, most users 
of manuscripts are specialists in a certain author or in a certain type 
of text, and they are therefore much more conversant than the library 


il faudrait disposer d'une vie de Mathusalem pour espérer jamais pouvoir être en 
mesure de les utiliser." 

? Twenty-five years ago, I devoted a long article to “Comment rendre les manus- 
crits médiévaux accessibles aux chercheurs" in Codicologica, 4, Essais méthodologiques, 
eds. A. Gruys and J. P. Gumbert (Leiden, Brill, 1978), pp. 9-58. The exposition 
of the problem remains valid, but the solution I suggested has become obsolete, at 
least technically. I tried a more “modern” approach in “The Need for Standardized 
Optimal and Minimal Descriptive Formats” (International Conference on Jnformation 
Exchange in the Age of Automation, London, 8 April 1992), The Liber Quarterly, vol. 2 
(1992). 
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staff with the bibliography of the subject or better informed on the 
more recent controversy about the authorship of a treatise they are 
studying. What they expect first and foremost from the staff is to be 
told whether texts by their author or regarding their field exist in 
the collection. So the more urgent task is to make a complete sur- 
vey of all the texts, never forgetting that length is not a valid crite- 
rion, since an epistle or a short poem will often prove more interesting 
than a thick treatise on virtues and vices. Thanks to the computer, 
it is no longer necessary to deal simultaneously with the less urgent 
and far more time-consuming part of the enterprise, that 1s, the bib- 
liographical and critical research. 

But there 1s a field in which, on the contrary, a librarian will nor- 
mally be more competent than the average reader: reconstructing 
the history of a manuscript. This means, whenever possible, identify- 
ing the hand or, at least, estimating the date of the copy, trying to 
locate its place of origin, then finding its successive owners with the 
help of colophons, ex-libris or signatures, ex-dono, former shelfmarks, 
mentions of sales, loans, pawning and so forth. Since many of these 
inscriptions were erased or washed off, an ultraviolet lamp—not to 
mention more recent and more sophisticated instruments—1s just as 
indispensable to a librarian as a microscope to a biologist.? 


GERSON’s Books GIVEN TO Marcoussis 


As a young librarian, I had to wait four or five years before I was 
at last issued the UV lamp I kept calling for; after that, looking for 
erased ex-libris became my hobby. 

That is how I came to examine a fine twelfth-century manuscript 
of Cassian's Collationes (BnF lat. 2768) which was described in the 
third volume of the catalogue—then recently published—as coming 
from the Celestine convent of Avignon and bearing a “mention auto- 
graphe du nom de Gerson" as well as a table of contents “sans 
doute de la main de Gerson."* 


? G. Ouy, “Les techniques scientifiques au service de l’histoire intellectuelle: prob- 
lèmes posés par la lecture des inscriptions effacées dans les manuscrits médiévaux,” 
Bolletino dell'Istituto. Centrale per la patologia del Libro, 38 (1982-83), pp. 79-92. This 
article makes no mention of the Video-spectral Comparator, a very efficient device 
which did not exist at the time. 

* Bibliothèque nationale, Catalogue général des manuscrits latins, t. 3 (Paris, 1952), 
p. 60. 
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This tickled my curiosity. How did they know the volume came 
from Avignon? What did they mean by “mention autographe" of 
someone's name? A signature? And, above all, how had they identified 
Gerson's hand? Also, since, oddly enough, the French phrase “sans 
doute" implies that there is a doubt, could the table have been writ- 
ten by someone else? I eagerly fetched the manuscript from the 
stacks. 

Although I was quite ignorant of Gerson at the time, there was 
at least something I knew for sure: he was a Frenchman. Well, the 
hand responsible for the so-called *mention autographe" displays 
some typically German features, such as the replacement of the let- 
ter r by an apostrophe above the line: cancella’ius, Pa’isiensis. The 
same particular is also present in the table of contents which is 
definitely—not “sans doute"— written by the same person, probably 
a librarian. Why this hand was ascribed to Gerson will forever remain 
a mystery. 

Actually, the inscription does not look at all like a signature; the 
name, strangely underlined, is preceded by a blank space: it looks 
as 1f a line of writing had been scraped. Indeed, with my brand new 
ultraviolet lamp, I succeeded in reading most of the erased parts of 
an ex-dono: 


Iste liber est de conventu fratrum celestinorum de Marcoussiaco / «pro cuius dona- 
cione? (2) . . . tur magister Johannes Gerson cancellarius ecclesie 
parisiensis / qui prioris «fraler est»? 


So the manuscript did not come from Avignon, but from the Celestine 
convent of Marcoussis, some twenty-five miles south of Paris, of 
which Gerson's young brother became the prior in 1415. 

The author of the description had misinterpreted the passage of 
Delisle’s Cabinet des Manuscrits to which he referred: some time before 
his death, the chancellor had indeed bequeathed his library to the 
Celesünes of Avignon, but that did not mean that any book having 
belonged to him would necessarily come from that convent. However, 
a very reliable scholar responsible for the catalogue of manuscripts 
at the Avignon library, where most of the books of the monastery 


? This inscription is reproduced in my old article, “Enquête sur les manuscrits 
autographes du chancelier Gerson et sur les copies faites par son frère, le célestin 
Jean Gerson,” Scriptorium 16 (1962), pp. 275-301 and pl. 22-28 (see especially 283-285 
and pl. 22 a). 
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are now kept, had not been able to identify any of the volumes 
given by Gerson. Hoping he had not been accurate enough, I checked, 
double checked, and found nothing. 

Although the assumption was later proved groundless, it seemed 
then quite logical to suppose that, for some unknown reason, Gerson's 
books, instead of being sent to Avignon, could have been deposited 
at Marcoussis.? So my first step should be to look for as many manu- 
scripts as possible coming from that convent, in order to discover 
more remains of the chancellor's library. 

Ferreting out Marcoussis manuscripts was not an easy task for, 
contrary to other medieval collections which are still more or less 
in one piece, the library of that convent has, as it were, exploded, 
its books being now scattered everywhere. I was able to find some 
at the Bibliothèque Nationale. Three of them, which have no rela- 
tion whatsoever with Gerson, bear tables of contents and inscrip- 
tions in the selfsame German looking hand ascribed to our author in 
the catalogue. Conversely, this hand is absent from another two man- 
uscripts which were given by Gerson to the Celestines of Marcoussis. 

One of them is the more ancient part (early fifteenth century) of 
a miscellaneous volume, BnF lat. 10709, which contains various texts 
by some of Gerson’s friends (Pierre d'Ailly, Nicolas de Clamanges); 
at the bottom of fol. 3r, a contemporary hand, completely different 
from that of the so-called autograph, has written: 


Liber iste pertinet ad venerabile monasterium sancte Trinitatis de Marcossiaco' 


On the narrow space between this line and the edge of the sheet, 
the paper shows traces of erasures. Under the ultraviolet rays, one 
can easily read the rest of the inscription: 


ex dono magistri Johannis de Gersonno, cancellarii ecclesie Parisiensis. 


In the former case (BnF lat. 2768), the name of the convent to which 
the book was given had been erased, while the name of the donor 
had been carefully preserved. This might have been a peculiar tech- 


ê That was my hope at the beginning. See G. Ouy, “La bibliothèque perdue du 
chancelier Gerson," Bulletin d'information de l'Association. des Bibliothécaires français 16 
(1955), pp. 204—213. 

7 Ouy, “Enquête” (note 5 above), pl. 22 b. 
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nique of forgery: the person—an antiquarian bookseller?—who did 
the scraping perhaps hoped that what was saved of the ex-dono would 
be mistaken for a signature of the illustrious chancellor, which would 
increase the value of the document. If so, it proved a clever device, 
since, as late as the middle of the twentieth century, a specialized 
librarian could still be caught in the trap. 

In the present case, on the contrary, the name of the donor is 
the erased part, very probably as a precaution, at a time when the 
Burgundian faction, fiercely hosüle to Gerson, ruled over the region. 

There was no need for the ultraviolet lamp with the third manu- 
script, BnF n. acq. lat. 3043, since this time, the ex-dono, identical 
with the one before and written by the same hand, had not been 
erased, but simply hidden by pasting up the last sheet to the off 
board of the binding;? it reappeared when the volume was rebound 
towards the end of the nineteenth century: yet, strangely enough, 
never since had it drawn the attention of any gersonian scholar. 

This small volume? is made of a series of opuscules of Gerson (the 
author's name being nowhere mentioned). We shall see that the 
chancellor used to have different collections of his works copied, each 
selection aiming to meet the intellectual interests and needs of the 
person to whom it would be offered. In this case, the intended recip- 
ient was probably a pedagogue, perhaps the preceptor of a young 
prince. But, for some reason, the author kept it and later gave 1t to 
his brother's convent. 

If no luxury manuscript, it is a fine copy decorated with delicately 
filigreed initials; the script is a rather heavy minuscule drawn not 
very skilfully, but with great care. Twice, on fols. 28 and 67, the 
scribe has signed with the monogram fG; there are also a few addi- 
tions and changes? in cursive script of the kind only an author 
makes. 

Since one is unlikely to present a convent with a book copied by 
a monk of the same convent, I naturally believed 7G to be the 
authors signature and the manuscript to be an autograph. Only 


* Ibid., pl. 22 c. 

? See G. Ouy, Gerson bilingue: les deux rédactions, latine et française, de quelques œuvres 
du chancelier parisien (Paris, 1998), xxxiv-xxxix and lxin-xv (fig.). 

10 For instance, at the bottom of fol. 20, the word officium is written above the 
word servicium which is not cancelled. This, as I learned later, was Gerson's usual 
way of making changes. 
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years later, after having found a true calligraphic autograph of Gerson, 
MS BnF fr. 13258,!! did I see my mistake. The elder brother’s styl- 
ish minuscule at the time (1405), although somewhat irregular, was 
actually much more elegant than that of his young brother. 

Had I been a more experienced paleographer, I would have recog- 
nised without hesitation the heavy 7G monogram in this little vol- 
ume as having been written by the same hand—although in a very 
different script, this time a graceful cursive—as the 7G monogram 
which is to be found on fol. 39v of MS BnF lat. 10709.? And the 
comparison of this manuscript with another Marcoussis volume, which 
is copied and also signed in full by the Celestine monk Jean Gerson," 
would have removed any doubt as to the identity of 7G. 


His First LETTER (Marcu 1382?): A DISTRESS SIGNAL 


The Marcoussis track had proved useful, but did not lead any fur- 
ther. Fortunately, I was becoming interested in the manuscripts of 
the Parisian abbey of Saint-Victor, most of which are kept at the 
Bibliothèque nationale, and had decided to make the old inventory, 
compiled by Claude de Grandrue at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, available to scholars by drawing up a concordance between 
the former shelfmarks and the present ones. 

This is how I came to read the description of MS MMM 10 (the 
main part of which is now BnF lat. 14909)'* and noticed this pas- 
sage: Diverse epistole diversorum, scilicet predicti de Clamengus, Jacobi de 
Noviano, Johannis de Gersonno, Petri de Aylliaco . . . None of these letters 
is mentioned in the few lines devoted to this volume by Delisle in 
his Inventaire sommaire. 


See G. Ouy, Gerson bilingue, xxii-xxxiv and Ixi-Ixiii (fig). 

"7 Ouy, “Le Célestin Jean Gerson copiste et éditeur de son frère,” La collabora- 
tion dans la production de l'écrit médiéval, Actes du XIIF colloque du Comité interna- 
tional de paléographie latine (Weingarten, 22-25 septembre 2000) réunis par Herrad 
Spilling (Paris, 2004), 285, fig. 1. 

P This little volume, which contains two works of saint Bonaventure, belonged 
to a small private museum (the castle of Montrotüer, near Annecy) and was recently 
acquired by the Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library (New Haven, Yale 
University) where it now bears the shelfmark MS 941. See ibid., p. 286, fig. 2. 

# See D. Calvot & G. Ouy, L'œuvre de Gerson à Saint-Victor de Paris 49 (Paris, 
CNRS, 1990), pp. 204—206. 
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Gerson's long letter, on fol. 5lv—53r, is signed Scriptum Parisius, 
Jo.de Gers. It is obviously written by the same hand as the 7G mono- 
gram on MS BnF lat. 10709 and on the Yale manuscript." 

Does this mean that the author was the younger Jean Gerson, not 
the elder? One soon rejects this hypothesis when reading the letter. 
The Celestine monk had probably found the draft while sorting some 
old papers of his brother, considered it a beautiful model of style 
and copied it on pages that remained blank in this manuscript. 

This very first surviving text? is rich in precious information and 
represents a capital document for fully understanding Gerson's person- 
ality and later life. 

It seems possible to date the letter with some precision, thanks to 
this dramatic description of the situation in Paris to be found in the 
second paragraph: “...in these horrible days, so execrable that one 
would think all the denizens of Pluto's kingdom, all the followers of 
Evil had burst out of their Stygian gaols...""" This does not sound 
like a mere display of rhetoric: some tragic events must have been 
actually taking place in Paris. The letter was almost certainly writ- 
ten at the time (March 1382) when, after liberating the convicts, the 
rioting mob (“les Mailloüns") slaughtered the royal tax collectors, 
then the Jews, and started ransacking and burning the mansions of 
the wealthy burghers. This experience must have given a dreadful 
shock to our eighteen-year old student, who knew civil war only 
through Sallusts Catilina; we shall see that, some forty years later, 
the trauma remained. 

As to the addressee of the letter, this man who had helped and 
protected Gerson a puero usque presentis etatis terminum (from childhood 
to the end of adolescence) there 1s no doubt that it was Pierre d'Ailly, 
whom he calls elsewhere his preceptor a puero. 

Thirteen years Gerson’s elder, Pierre was an advanced student in 
theology at the Collége de Navarre when, in 1377, soon after being 
given the tonsure (“la couronne” as it was called) by the archbishop 


5 G. Ouy, “Le Célestin” (note 12 above), p. 289, fig. 5 

15 Ouy, “Une lettre de jeunesse de Jean Gerson," Romania 80 (1959), pp. 461—472 
(2.1-4). I am not at all satisfied with the presentation of the document in this old 
article. 

7 «diebus hiis—heu!—detestabiliter adeo malis ut Plutonici cives et totius 
alumni nequicie carceres credantur exisse Stigiales ...” (2.1). 
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of Reims, the boy, not yet fourteen years old, received a scholar- 
ship and was admitted as grammaticus at the same college—a royal 
foundation whose exhibitioners were, under the articles, chosen by 
the king's chaplain from candidates from Champagne. He had very 
probably begun his education in Reims at the school of the Benedictine 
monastery of Saint-Rémi, and the abbot when he sent him to Paris 
must have described him as a young prodigy. This was exactly the 
kind of human material the masters of Navarre needed for achiev- 
ing the king's endeavour to turn the royal college into a training 
ground for talented orators and writers capable of vying in skill with 
the Tuscans. Pierre d'Ailly, as the most active and promising grad- 
uate student, was chosen to coach him and soon became his men- 
tor, then his friend. 

At the time when the letter was written, circumstances had dete- 
riorated: since 1378, the Church had been torn by the Schism; in 
1380, Charles V had died; the new king was a child, and the mea- 
sures taken by the regent Louis d’Anjou infuriated the people of 
Paris and other towns while, for different reasons, they greatly annoyed 
the masters and students. Considered one of the leaders of the mal- 
contents at the University and threatened with arrest, Pierre d’Ailly 
had to take refuge in Noyon, where he had just been given a canonry. 

This explains why Gerson has to write to him, and perhaps also 
accounts for the predicament in which the poor boy is suddenly 
plunged: having achieved his cence in arts, he wants to begin his 
theological studies, but he must obtain a fresh scholarship, since a 
small benefice upon which he depended has just been given to some- 
one else. Alone and helpless in the turmoil, he sets all his hopes on 
Pierre d'Ailly who, even absent, probably maintains enough influence 
to intervene in his favour. 

The tone of the letter, at once respectful and familiar, is a use- 
ful indicator of the relationship of the student with his master. Most 
of the arguments he gives look unnecessary: they are probably noth- 
ing but pretexts for showing off his high culture, his rhetorical skill 
and his lively style which he knows Pierre will appreciate. 

It is interesting to compare this letter with similar texts of the 


18 The French kings were traditionally crowned by the archbishop of Reims. This 
gave Gerson a good opportunity for a play on words: Varcevesque de Reins qui me 
donna couronne (1.106). 
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period, such as the note sent in 1384 by Jean de Montreuil (whom 
G. Voigt regarded as “der erste rechte Humanist in Frankreich”) to 
Coluccio Salutati,^ or Jean Lebégue's letter to Pierre Lorfèvre (ca. 
1396) asking for his daughter in marriage." It contains all the same 
rhetorical niceties, the same mythological references, and is written — 
although with much more talent—in that same mannered brand of 
Latin which the arts students were taught to use before Petrarch’s 
influence began gaining ground in Paris; a style which, in the name 
of claritas, our author will later regret to have favoured in his youth 
and will strongly reprove in his treatise Contra curiositatem studentium 
(3, 247). The comparison is enough for putting Gerson’s superiority 
in evidence. A born linguist, at eighteen, he has already acquired 
an amazing mastery of Latin—a language to which, as later with 
French, he succeeds in giving a personal touch. For instance, recall- 
ing his parents’ lot brings forth this splendid phrase: parentum meorum 
sancta plurificataque pauperies, estibus et sudore vitam de proprio manuum questu 
ducens inopem.?! 

Indeed, he will never forget his debt to his parents: he compares 
his mother to Saint Monica (2.47); he has also great respect for his 
father, who is both a country craftsman and one of those many ton- 
sured peasants living on the vast church lands of Champagne” 
one who obviously takes his status very seriously, and no doubt also 
a member of that minority of clerics who can actually read and 
write. Not only will Gerson never deny his humble extraction, he 
will always be proud of it and show his sympathy with the sufferings 
of the peasants. Typically, even into this letter written in scholarly 
Latin, he deliberately introduces some of the rustic expressions which 
will later make his French sermons so lively: “Because I gave him 


? See G. Billanovich and G. Ouy, “La première correspondance échangée entre 
Jean de Montreuil et Coluccio Salutati,” Italia Medioevale e Umanistica 7 (1964), pp. 
337-374. 

? See G. Ouy, “Le songe et les ambitions d'un jeune humaniste parisien vers 
1395,” in Miscellanea di Studi e Ricerche sul Quattrocento francese, a cura di Franco Simone 
(Turin, 1967), pp. 357-407. 

2! The saintly and plurified poverty of my parents, toiling hard and sweating in 
sultry heat to earn a meager living. Plunficata (p.p. of a verb plurificare only attested 
in medieval texts) is a cleverly chosen term for conveying the idea that the par- 
ents’ poverty 1s multiplied by the number of their children. 

See G. Ouy, “L’Humanisme et les mutations politiques et sociales en France 
aux XIV® et XV! siècles,” in L’Humanisme français au début de la Renaissance, XIV* 
Colloque international de Tours (Paris, 1973), pp. 27-44. 
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an ox, am I now supposed to give him a heifer?” But that is also 
probably meant to raise a smile on the lips of the reader. 

Finding this unknown letter copied by the author’s own brother among 
the Saint-Victor manuscripts was enough to convince me that this was 
a promising track, and we shall see that I was not disappointed. 
But let us follow the chronology of Gerson’s life, which is of more 
consequence than the ups and downs of my research work. 


THE PASTORIUM CARMEN (BEFORE OCTOBER 1382?) 


At the time when I found the text which must come next, I was 
still taking much more interest in Charles d’Orléans and his brother 
Jean d’Angouléme than in Gerson. I had discovered that, contrary 
to the general opinion, the two princes had not been separated dur- 
ing the whole of their captivity in England; they had taken advan- 
tage of the few years spent together (1429-1432) by gathering a 
small library.? Studying the manuscripts they had procured or copied 
in that period, I did not have Gerson in mind, for no relations 
between the captive princes and the chancellor or any of his broth- 
ers had ever been found nor even envisaged. 

If this text was lost, its existence was known through a quotation 
made by Gerson in a sermon (5.108) he delivered in Marseilles on 
9 November 1403—he was then forty years old—in the presence of 
the Avignon pope Benedict XIII (Pedro de Luna). Recalling to his 
listeners’ minds the many tribulations which the Schism had inflicted 
upon the flock of the faithful, he quoted the first nine lines of a pas- 
lorium carmen (eclogue) he had written long before, when he was 
young (olim . . . juvenis): 


Heus, gregis impacata lues mimis, heu, grave ruris 


Exitium ! Experta, heu, pecoris sors aspera semper . . ? 


When reading these lines at the beginning of the sermon, I had 
made a mental note of a lost pastorium carmen, but I certainly did not 
expect to retrieve it so soon. 


?5 See G. Ouy, “Charles d'Orléans and his Brother Jean d'Angouléme in England: 
What their Manuscripts Have to Tell”, in Charles d'Orléans in England (1415-1440) 
edited Mary-Jo Arn (Cambridge, Eng., 2000), pp. 47-60. 

% “Alas, what a cruel scourge sweeps down upon our flock! Alas, this is the ruin 
of the peasantry! Alas, must the cattle always suffer such dreadful strokes of fate?" 
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I was then busy surveying MS BnF lat. 3538, one of the volumes 
Jean d'Angouléme copied or had copied in England, probably around 
1430, during the period when he was living with Charles in London. 
The book is made up of a series of paper quires which were visi- 
bly copied at different times, some by Jean himself, others by three 
members of their httle circle, two Frenchmen and one Englishman. 
Some of the texts were copied twice, and the various elements of 
the collection are gathered in some disorder. However, the contents 
are fairly homogeneous, being mostly composed of meditations, devot- 
ional treatises and prayers in prose or verse. 

At the beginning of this manuscript, on fols. 4-12, there are seven 
poems, most of them rather short, devoid of indications of author- 
ship and often without titles. I could easily identify the last six as 
known poems of Gerson, five of which appear in the De canticis, 
although in a different sequence. The first one, which is also the 
longest (191 hexameters), begins like this: 


Heu! gregis impacata lues nmis—he! grave ruris 
Exitium, experta et pecoris sors altera. semper... 


Except for a few words, which were changed,” and some faulty 
verses, which were corrected, it is the very Pastorium carmen which 
Gerson declares he composed olim when he was young.”° 

Jean d'Angouléme certainly knew less Latin than his elder brother, 
but, if not a skilled calligrapher, he was a conscientious copyist, and 
yet his copy of this poem 1s marred by a number of errors, some 
of them so serious that they render parts of the text unintelligible. 
They belong to the type of mistake a scribe makes when the model 
is an ill-written draft in which some words have been left blank, 
some cancelled? and replaced by synonyms In the latter case, if the 
copyist is overzealous and none too clever, he will copy both words, 
the word that was set aside and its substitute; for example: 


? For instance in v. 2 aspera becomes altera, The change is rather surprising since, 
in vv. 4—5 of Petrarch's ninth eclogue, the main source of inspiration for this poem, 
one reads: Sors aspera ruris / Semper. 

2° I published it with a long introduction: “Gerson, émule de Pétrarque: le Pastorium 
carmen, poème de jeunesse de Gerson, et la renaissance de l'églogue en France à la 
fin du XIV" siècle,” Romania 88 (1967), pp. 175-231. The poem has been reprinted 
by Glorieux (10.290—95). 

7 Actually, when Gerson changed a word in a draft, he did not cancel the word 
he wanted to replace, but simply wrote the substitute above it, a habit which made 
for this type of mistake. 
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Titirus unus erat; huic multus grandis acervus. 


Multus acervus would be correct; so would grandis acervus, but multus 
grandis is meaningless; what is more, an important word is missing: 
what was this big heap made of? One also notices certain slips of 
the pen which Gerson often made in his drafts, such as quidam instead 
of quidem or olivio for oblivio, two mistakes that occur (the former three 
times) in the draft of a text which he wrote, as we shall see, a few 
years later. 

We are now virtually certain that the copy of the Pastorum carmen 
was made from a draft. But it would be absurd to imagine that 
Gerson offered this old draft to the two princes in England, and 
anyway, he died in July 1429, a short time after the two prisoners 
were at last reunited. So we have every reason to suppose that the 
Celestine monk Jean Gerson was the one who sent the draft, not as 
a piece of literature, but as a relic” of the deceased chancellor whom 
many French people—and among them certainly the sons of Louis 
d'Orléans —already considered a saint. But why precisely the Pastorium 
carmen and not any other of the many autographs of his illustrious 
brother which he probably kept as exemplaria in the scriptorium of 
his convent in Lyon? When we examine the contents of the poem, 
we shall easily understand why this was definitely not the kind of 
text of which he would send copies to many scriptoria all over 
Europe. 

Gerson states that he wrote the eclogue olm, in his youth. But 
when exactly was olim? The fact that he stopped the quotation at 
verse 9 might help to specify the date. Gerson probably thought the 
Avignon pontiff would not be amused at verse 10 (Ut duo si fures . . .) 
which rather irreverently likens the two popes to two thieves getüng 
into a pen at night for stealing the sheep. Such a risqué compari- 
son would hardly have been permissible after February 1383, when, 
under the pressure of the young king's uncles, the University of Paris 
was forced to own allegiance to Clement VII; but the terminus ante 
quem could even be brought forward to October 1382, when the fac- 
ulty of theology resigned itself to sending its rotulus to Avignon, which 
amounted to an implicit recognition. 


*8 Autographs of saints—for instance Thomas Aquinas—have often been found 
in reliquaries. 
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This poem is an eclogue, or a dialogue between two shepherds. 
But these are not ordinary peasants: the feminine character is Pales, 
goddess of flocks, and her partner is Pan, god of shepherds, respec- 
tively symbolizing the Church and Jesus Christ. They no longer live 
together, actually they have been parted for many years, but they 
are still in love with one another. They were once very poor, but 
perfectly happy together, and their little flock was happy too. Alas, 
one day, some oxen attacked Pan and tore his garment to pieces— 
it was a beautiful tunic made of the fleece of a spotless white ewe. 
So the unfortunate god appeared naked, causing a panic and a gen- 
eral stampede of the sheep. Only after Pan had put on a new tunic, 
this one made of linen, did the sheep consent to come back. Soon 
after, Pan bade farewell to Pales and went up into the mountains, 
but taking great care to select an excellent shepherd to help his 
friend, a man by the name of Cephis.? The flock was thus well 
looked after for some time. 

Unfortunately, Pales made the acquaintance of Tityrus, a wealthy 
farmer who owned a large flock of black sheep. This man suffered 
from a strange disease, multicoloured leprosy. Pales's new shepherd, 
Sylvester, cured him with a very effective ointment. Then Tityrus 
decided to marry Pales, and had his sheep well washed, so that they 
turned as white as the others. 

But here is where all the trouble began. Tityrus showered Pales 
with presents: honey, incense, milk, violets, gold, rubies and many 
rich garments. Instead of making her happy, those riches made her 
utterly miserable. The sheep grew too fat and became wicked; although 
they had much to eat, they kept fighüng for more fodder. They also 
suffered from various diseases. Worse still, instead of one good shep- 
herd, Pales now had two who were worthless: one was lazy and kept 
sleeping; the other had no authority with his flock and let himself 
be led by the sheep and goats instead of leading them. 

At first, Pan could not believe what Pales told him, because it 
sounded so incredible: how could the riches Tityrus had given her 
be the cause of such evils? So he went to inspect the flock and was 
appalled by what he discovered. On coming back from his inspec- 
tion, he swears to Pales that he will soon arrange everything and 
put an end to the division of her flock. 


? The name Jesus gave to Simon, alias Petrus, was Cephas (John 1:42). 
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The symbolism of this long eclogue is both very complicated and 
rather naive, but apart from the fact that young Gerson's hexame- 
ters are less correct, there is not so much difference between his 
Pastorium carmen and Petrarch's Bucolicum carmen —especially its ninth 
eclogue, the main source of Gerson's inspiration. There is one point 
where the comparison works in favour of Gerson: he is much bolder 
than his model. Petrarch makes one obscure reference to the Donation 
of Constantine that is really very mild compared to what our angry 
young man dares to write on the subject," and we have seen him 
comparing the two popes to two thieves trying to steal the sheep. 
The author's age 1s not the only explanation; it is also true that the 
Schism created a situation in which the spirit of criticism could 
develop and which somehow heralds the upheaval of the sixteenth 
century. 

From a different point of view, this text also foreshadows the six- 
teenth century: historians of literature had hitherto agreed that, while 
Vergilian eclogues were produced in Italy as early as the middle of 
the Trecento, this type of poem had made its first appearance in 
France only some 175 years later under the reign of Frangois I. We 
can now see that the time lag actually did not exceed a third of a 
century. If someone should object that one swallow does not make 
a summer, I could answer that I found yet another eclogue?' writ- 
ten by a French scholar of the same period, a fellow student of 
Gerson at the Collége de Navarre and a close friend of his, Nicolas 
de Clamanges. And why should we presume that these were the 
only two eclogues written in France at the end of the fourteenth 
century? 

So, ironically, Gerson, whom various historians deemed hostile, or 
at least foreign, to Humanism, is revealed as the very first author, 
not only in France, but in the whole of Northern Europe, to have 
been inspired by Petrarch. And this influence 1s by no means superficial, 


? Later, in his capacity as chancellor, he felt obliged to refrain from attacking 


the Donation, but he never defended it with any special zeal. See L. Pascoe, *Gerson 
and the Donation of Constantine: Growth and Development within the Church," 
Viator 5 (1974), pp. 469—485. This scholar does not mention the Pastorum carmen. 

?' It was published by my friend Dario Cecchetti, “Un’egloga inedita di Nicolas 
de Clamanges," in Miscellanea di studi e ricerche sul Quattrocento francese a cura. di Franco 
Simone (Turin, 1967), pp. 27-57. Cecchetti found the decisive evidence of Clamanges's 
authorship which I had only suspected. He was also able to determine the date of 
the poem: Sept./Oct. 1394. 
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or limited to some marginal writings such as this juvenile poem; it 
is also present in what we could consider the more typically “ger- 
sonian" parts of his works, such as the touching dialogues where he 
unbosoms himself and pours out his soul to his brother Jean, the 
Benedictine monk, whom he calls Monicus—the name Petrarch gives 
to his brother, the Carthusian Gherardo in his Bucolicum carmen— 
while naming himself Volucer, another borrowing from Petrarch's 
eclogues. Even the famous image of the Pilgrim, so dear to the chan- 
cellor's heart, can be found in Petrarch's works, although, of course, 
lacking the play on the Hebrew word gerson / advena: 


Advena ego sum et peregrinus in lerra, sicut omnes patres mei; exul sum viatorque 
anxius; mee brevis vile manet nescio. quantulum et moriar, et ad veram patriam 
meam ibo.” 


Actually, the Petrarch whom, after Gerson, other French scholars 
discover and imitate in the last decades of the fourteenth century 1s 
not Laura's lover, the secular poet of the Canzoniere, but the author 
whom Jean de Montreuil extols as devotissimus catholicus ac celeberrimus 
philosophus moralis. 

Yet while his French disciples admired him, they deeply resented 
his heralding the return of the papacy to Rome, which they deemed 
the main cause of the Schism; they also bore him persistent ill will 
for claiming that there could be no orators or poets outside Italy.? 
This probably accounts for the veritable conspiracy of silence that 
almost completely banished his name from the writings of men who 
were nevertheless spellbound by him; it also explains why his impact 
has long been underrated by historians of literature who were wont 
to estimate the influence of an author by the number of explicit 
quotations found in the works of his followers. So far I recall hav- 
ing encountered Petrarch's name once in a text of Gerson. As to 
Nicolas de Clamanges, who probably saw himself as the French 
Petrarch, or more exactly the Anti-Petrarch, he was content with 
making one disdainful allusion to his abhorred model, declaring that 
he found him verbose and boring.** Contrary to Gerson, Clamanges, 


3 Fam. 15.5. "I am a visitor, a pilgrim on this earth, like all my forbears; I am 
an exile, an anxious traveller; not much remains of my short life—I don't know 
how little—and I shall die and join my true country.” 

5* Sen. 9.1: Oratores et poete extra Italiam non querantur. 

* See Dario Cecchetti, “Sulla fortuna del Petrarca in Francia: un testo dimen- 


ticato di Nicolas de Clamanges,” Studi francesi, 32 (1967), pp. 201-222. 
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a compulsive perfectionist, took great care to clear away anything 
he had produced before 1394, and declared he had only begun writ- 
ing at that date. Yet his eclogue cannot possibly be the first attempt 
of a beginner. So he too, when very young, had probably taken 
advantage of the books recently acquired for the library of the Collège 
de Navarre, especially Petrarch's Bucolicum carmen, and, like his friend, 
made some rather slavish imitations of these poems; but if so, he, 
who claimed to owe nothing to Italy,? had to get rid of the incrim- 
inating evidence. 


AGAINST JUAN DE Monzón (1389/90) 


We now return to Saint-Victor where the text which comes next 
was kept. It is a draft, and not merely, like the former one, the copy 
of a draft. It is, more precisely, a second draft—the stage between 
a rough draft and a fair copy—in which several passages are added, 
transposed, cancelled or left blank, and some trite phrases are replaced 
by a summary etc. 

This document belongs to a volume which bore the shelfmark 
MM 14 at the beginning of the sixteenth century,” a collection of 
papers of various dates and origins, most of which were gathered 
by a Norman lawyer by the name of Simon de Plumetot?? and partly 
written in his easily recognizable hand. This man certainly owned 
one of the largest private libraries of the period in France since, 
among the books of Saint-Victor, I was able to identify no less than 
seventy-four surviving manuscripts that had belonged to him. 

Gerson's early letter was also part of a collection of papers put 
together by Simon. But how did the Norman scholar get hold of 
such documents? 


5$ See Cecchetti, Petrarca, Pietramala e Clamanges, storia di una “querelle” inventata (Paris, 
1982). 

% G. Ouy, “La plus ancienne œuvre retrouvée de Jean Gerson: le brouillon 
inachevé d'un traité contre Jean de Monzon," Romania 83 (1962), pp. 433-492. 
This title has become inadequate since the discovery of the Pastorium carmen, which 
is some seven years earlier. The text has been reprinted by Glorieux (10.7—24). 

? See Ouy, Les manuscrits de l'abbaye de Saint-Victor, catalogue établi sur la base du 
répertoire de Claude de Grandrue (1514), t. 2 (Turnhout, 1999), pp. 315-316. See also 
D. Calvot and G. Ouy, L'euvre de Gerson à Saint-Victor, n° 9, pp. 60—62. 

8 See G. Ouy, “Simon de Plumetot (1371—1443) et sa bibliothèque,” in Miscellanea 
Codicologica F. Masai dicata (Ghent, 1979), pp. 353-381 and pl. 53-54.—Ouy, Les 
manuscrits, t. 1, pp. 15-19. 
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We shall soon look at another of his volumes? which contains 
some very interesting notes jotted down by Gerson, and where the 
chancellor's hand is closely associated with that of someone— probably 
his private secretary at the time—who signs here with the initials 
AB, and, in some other Saint-Victor manuscripts, with his full name 
Adam de Baudribosc. This man, outwardly intelligent and cultured, who 
Is responsible for the copy of a good proportion of the texts in that 
volume, was actually, in 1398, “prestre, maistre es ars" and “licen- 
cié en droit canon et en droit civil.” He came from the same region 
as Simon de Plumetot, and they must have been close friends, since 
I found a manuscript"! in which their two hands take turns on the 
draft of a historical compilation they were jointly writing. After 
Adam's death in 1418,? Simon inherited, or somehow appropriated, 
at least part of his books and papers. 

This seems to be a convincing explanation for the presence of the 
draft of Gerson's treatise against Juan de Monzón in Simon's library. 
We must remember that in a letter (2.43) which Glorieux dates to 
1400, the chancellor bitterly complained that some of his familiars 
(domestici fures) stole his papers, even rough drafts so badly scribbled 
that he himself could hardly read them.“ 

When working on the Saint-Victor catalogue, I found clear proof 
that among the large number of manuscripts that had disappeared 
from the library throughout the fifteenth century, there was a 
high proportion of manuscripts that contained works of Gerson in 
the collection (which was, and nevertheless still remains, exception- 
ally rich). And, since the presence of our author's autographs at 


% See below, pp. 107-108. 

? See D. Calvot and G. Ouy, L'œuvre de Gerson à Saint-Victor, pp. 20-21 and n. 
38-40. 

" MS Vat. Ottoboni Lat. 3081. This volume too comes from Saint-Victor, but 
it is not described by Claude de Grandrue; a partial copy, now lost, appears in the 
old catalogue under the shelfmark BBB 12. 

? He certainly was not a vicüm of the massacres which took place in Paris in 
May-June 1418, since a document proves that he was still alive in August (see 
L'wuvre de Gerson, note 40 above, p. 22, n. 43). 

B «incorrecta etiam et sparsa per minutas, qualia ego ipse vix relegens intel- 
ligerem vel in unum compingerem" (2.43). 

# See G. Ouy, Les manuscrits, t. 1, especially pp. 30-31 and 48—49. Almost two 
thirds of the volumes containing works of Gerson (they bore a shelfmark beginning 
with P in the filing of the end of the fifteenth century) disappeared before 1514; 
and from the fifty three remaining manuscripts described in Claude de Grandrue's 
catalogue, another eleven were stolen in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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Saint-Victor was a known fact, we can be sure that the thieves 
were more interested in them than in the other copies. However, 
most of the presumed thieves were otherwise very honourable peo- 
ple, such as Geiler von Kaysersberg —who, by the way, was able to 
recognize Gerson's hand*—or his friends Peter Schott, Johann Müller 
and Jacob Wimpheling, all those great Strasburger scholars who pro- 
cured the best edition of the chancellor's works in existence. They 
were certainly not conscious of stealing, merely eager both to find 
the most correct texts and to safeguarde the relics of a saint; when, 
very probably, they bequeathed their precious booty to the chapter 
of the cathedral, they could not have anticipated the total loss of 
the library due to various wars, especially to the bombardment of 
Strasbourg in 1870. 

But let us come back to the treatise against Juan de Monzón. 
That a fifteenth-century hand wrote at the top of the first page: Est 
magistri Jo. de Gersonno is, of course, by no means a valid proof of 
authorship. Even the assertion that this hand can be identified as 
that of a learned Victorine canon by the name of Guillaume Tuysselet 
(ca. 1403-1456) who obviously had a vast knowledge of Gerson's 
works and was even able to recognize his hand" is a serious pre- 
sumption. But what we want is a decisive evidence. 

Comparing the draft with an undisputable autograph is the sim- 
plest and safest way to reach certitude. Actually, as soon as I had 
become interested in Gerson, I had started looking for documents 
bearing his signature. I first imagined that the University files at the 
Archives nationales would be crammed with papers signed by the 
chancellor, but search as I might, I found nothing. At last, after 
much rummaging, I did retrieve a letter of Gerson in the University 
library of Basel; it had been copied by a secretary, then several 
changes in the text had been made in a hastier and more cultured 


# For instance, ca. 1440/50, the Victorine scholar Guillaume Tuysselet notes in 
the margin of a sermon of Gerson that he can tell the copy is faulty, since he has 
seen the genuine text written in the author's own hand (scriptum manu propria fac- 
toris: sce D. Calvot and G. Ouy, L'œuvre de Gerson (note 40 above), p. 17. The exis- 
tence of these autographs remained vaguely known as late as the eighteenth century 
bid., n. 26). 

16 See G. Ouy, “Le Célestin Jean Gerson", (note 12 above), pp. 298-99. 

# See above, n. 45. 

# MS Basel, Univ. Libr. 4.X./779, f. 131r-v.—See G. Ouy, “Enquête sur les 
manuscrits autographes" (note 5 above), pp. 299-300 and pl. 26-27 (full repro- 
duction of the document). 
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hand, almost certainly that of the author. What is more, the docu- 
ment was signed! Unfortunately, the bottom part of the sheet had 
been cut off, and only small traces of the signature remained visi- 
ble. Somewhat discouraged, I gave up this wild goose chase. 

A few months later, while looking for something else, I came across 
a paper which I would have deemed uninteresting, had it not borne 
an undamaged signature: Johannes de Gersonno cancellarius. Parisiensis. ? 
The mere comparison of the name /ohés in this signature with the 
same abbreviation in the superscription of the letter and in the trea- 
tise? was enough to ascertain that, despite their different dates, all 
three documents were written by the selfsame hand. 

Not only is this sufficient proof, but such material evidence is, in 
my opinion, the most reliable kind of proof. But that 1s perhaps a 
palaeographer's vocational bias; I am aware that many people will 
be more easily convinced by the textual evidence I found later. 

In any case, what should be most carefully avoided in this type 
of research is the line of argument based on a priori verisimilitude, 
of which we shall now see a splendid example. 

Our treatise was neither unknown nor even totally unpublished. 
More than a century ago, Heinrich Denifle edited two long extracts 
of this text in the third volume of the Chartularium.?! The great scholar 
had indeed every reason to take interest in a work partially devoted 
to praising the University of Paris. In a rich introduction, he expressed 
his admiration for a text which he considered one of the first sam- 
ples, perhaps even the very first, of the revival of classical Latin in 
fourteenth-century France, and certainly the best piece of Latin prose 
of the period.?? 

Yet, this 1s precisely the principal of Denifle's many arguments 
against Gerson's authorship since, according to him, there is a very 
strong discrepancy (vehementer discrepat) between this beautiful text and 
Gerson's Latin which is awkward and full of French idioms Another 
reason 1s that the elegant Jokes with which the author of the treatise 


? Ibid., p. 300 and pl. 28a. 

5 Ibid., pl. 28b. 

? H, Denifle & E. Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, t. 3 (Paris, 1894), 
pp. xxviii-xxxvi and n° 1557, pp. 487—409. 

? *Hunc e prioribus saltem esse, si non primus est, tractatum jam diximus, quo 
restauratum Latinæ linguæ grammaticæque in Francia studium seculo XIV appareat” 
Gbid., p. xxvii). — Optimum latinitatis exemplum, quod ea tempestate reperire pos- 
sis tractatus noster praebet" (ibid., p. xxix). 
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derides his adversary are not in keeping with Gerson’s rather blunt 
wit. Besides, he 1s often spiteful, while the chancellor was gentle and 
kind hearted, and so forth. 

It will not be necessary to try and argue away all of Denifle's 
points since, some time later, when I chanced to read a collation 
on the theme Dominus regnavit (5.240—241) which Gerson delivered in 
the chapel of the Collége de Navarre on 25 August 1392, I found 
that in this sermon, he used again, almost word for word, two pas- 
sages of his treatise.” So the only use of Denifle’s arguments is to 
expose the inadequacy of the line of reasoning —alas, still widespread 
nowadays— which consists in refusing to acknowledge facts that are 
at variance with one's preconceptions (here, for instance, Gerson's 
allegedly poor Latin). Not only does this block any advance, but it 
also entails a fixed vision of a constantly changing reality (here 
Gerson's invariable personality from youth to old age). 

Here, as when he quoted the first verses of his Pastorium carmen in 
a later sermon, we notice that Gerson introduced some stylistic 
improvements into the passages he borrowed from the treatise—a 
work which, for some reason, he gave up circulating, yet certainly 
deemed to be of real significance. 

These passages are found in the introduction. The bulk of the 
treatise is nothing but a lively and, although it is presented in the 
guise of an historical work, a very biased account of the contention 
stirred up by the Spanish Dominican Juan de Monzón who, shortly 
after receiving his diploma in theology, attacked the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, a creed to which the members of the 
University of Paris were traditionally wedded.^* Pierre d'Ailly headed 
a delegation sent to Avignon in July 1388 in order to have the new 
master condemned by Clement VIL, and he saw to it that his pro- 
tégé, then twenty five years old, for whom he had already carved 
out a career, could accompany him in this mission. It 1s therefore 
quite natural that the young man's treatise should be very similar 
to the orations delivered by his master on this occasion. But in the 
young man’s writing, we find more verve and the jokes are—as 


5 See G. Ouy, “La preuve par les textes de l'authenticité du traité de Gerson 
contre Juan de Monzón", Romania 88 (1967), pp. 270—273. 

% For a summary of the events and an interesting commentary on Gerson’s trea- 
tise, see Bernard Guenée, Entre l'Eglise et l'Etat: quatre vies de prélats français à la fin du 
Moyen Age (Paris, 1987), pp. 189—201. 
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Denifle aptly remarked—really witty. Actually, some of the ad hominem 
arguments sound quite modern: for instance, this humorous descrip- 
tion of the bulky friar swelling his chest, crushing the pulpit with his 
belly and furiously waving his right arm while bellowing that he will 
now disclose the true doctrine. A new interest in portraits—or cari- 
catures—is considered by Eugenio Garin as one of the distinctive 
features of humanistic culture: “With Humanism begins the research 
for a precise description of the face of every man: it becomes essen- 
tial to retrieve the look of a person."? 

Our young author also takes advantage of the fight against the 
Spanish friar’s theological position by poking fun at his realist phi- 
losophy and wagging the banner of nominalism, a doctrine long ban- 
ished from the University, which was then regaining ground and 
taking its revenge. Hence some racy jokes about a donkey with a 
will and intellect, a shoe endowed with reason, and hatred for God 
being granted the capacity of loving God. Although he had received 
a solid training in scholastic formal reasoning, Gerson always dis- 
liked studiositas, which entailed the dire danger of vana curiositas. 

The introduction or, more exactly, the preface, is by far the more 
interesting part of the treatise. It could be considered the very first 
literary manifesto in the history of French letters, a manifesto of 
the young Parisian humanisüc movement bursüng with ambitious 
optimism. 

It begins with a praise of France (Gallia: “Although it was always 
rich in valiant warriors and wise men, France had until now suffered 
from a great lack of serious and talented historians and poets"? 
capable of extolling its glory. This boils down to admitting the truth 
of Petrarch's famous statement: Oratores et poete extra Italiam non queran- 
tur.’ But this little adverb hactenus (so far, until now) is highly significant: 
what the young man means is that until now, France had been lack- 
ing in historians and poets, but from now on, things will be chang- 
ing, for here I am! This point of view may lack modesty, but hiding 
his light under a bushel is not a humanist's usual attitude. Did not 


5 E. Garin, Medioevo e Rinascimento, studi e ricerche (Bari, 1954), p. 204: “Con Puma- 
nesimo comincia la ricerca precisa del volto di ognuno; diventa essenziale ritrovare 
l'aspetto di un uomo." 

% “Gallia, que viris semper et strenuis bello et omni sapientia eruditis illustrata 
est, gravium et eloquencium hystoricorum atque poetarum magnam hactenus passa 
est inopiam" (10.7). 

5 See note 33 above. 
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Gerson's friend Nicolas de Clamanges similarly boast of bringing 
Eloquence to life again? 

With a few exceptions in the twelfth century—or in vernacular 
poetry—the ego had been virtually unknown to medieval authors, 
at least in France: they would write about things or ideas, not about 
themselves seeing those things or having those ideas. With the begin- 
ning of Humanism, the ego manifests itself. It is present in many of 
Gerson's works and is favoured by the reappearance of the epistle 
in literature. Such an awareness of personality may be partially bor- 
rowed from Petrarch as well as from Cicero, Pliny the Younger or, 
of course, Augustine, but it would also have come naturally to this 
new class of self-made men of lowly origin who had worked their 
way up through acquiring a high culture.” 

What follows is more and more surprising. First, young Gerson 
announces that he is going to do something utterly new, something 
nobody else has ever attempted. He is treading on virgin ground 
(nondum calcata semita), navigating an unexplored ocean (mexplorato prius 
mari me committo). The least one can say is that such a notion is most 
un-medieval. If we tried to find a medieval equivalent for our idea 
of progress, we should have to use an expression implying that, on 
the contrary, one is going back to the past, to some Golden Age such 
as the time of Saint Louis, the reign of Charlemagne or the prim- 
itive Church. The very concept of renaissance—already familiar to 
Nicolas de Clamanges—means that one wants to revive the brilliant 
civilization of Antiquity, buried for many centuries under the ruins 
of its splendid monuments, not to create something new. To the 
medieval mind, novitas is more or less equivalent to “heresy”, and 
res nove sounds even more ominous than “revolution” to a Victorian 
Tory. 

Then, our author declares that what he means to achieve through 
becoming an historian is not merely to bring France to the level of 
the great civilizations of Antiquity, but to raise it above them: “If 
only the French had been more concerned about writing [their his- 
tory], our great men would be deemed superior, or at least equal 
to their Greek and Roman counterparts, and we could easily repel 


22 59 


the insults and slanders of those who are jealous of France’s glory”. 


58 See G. Ouy, *L'Humanisme et les mutations” (see note 22 above). 
5 “Hee si nostris scribendi sollicitudo obtigisset, viros sane haberemus quos Ytalis 
Grecisque aut preponere liceret aut opponere, ac unde mordax lividaque emulo- 
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So the modern concept of progress, as opposed to the traditional 
perspective of mankind’s constant decline, perhaps originated, at least 
in France, from the growth of national feeling: Petrarch was extolling 
the glory of ancient Rome. Could the French be content, like Anseau 
Choquart in his oration to pope Urban V, to answer back with con- 
juring up the druids? No, they had to go beyond. But was young 
Gerson fully conscious of his audacity? The very same notion was 
expressed with fewer words one hundred and sixty years later when, 
in his Defense et Illustration de la Langue Françoise, Joachim Du Bellay 
defiantly asked: “Sommes-nous donc moindres que les Grecs et 
Romains?" Yet, much later, at the time of the famous quarrel of 
the Ancients and the Moderns, this idea would still encounter fierce 
opposition. 

The praise of France is followed by the praise of the University 
of Paris, and we return to more traditional ideas, especially to the 
age old topic of the Translatio Studi: the Studium —that is, the major 
centre of civilization in the world—was transferred from Athens to 
Rome, then, thanks to Charlemagne, from Rome to Paris where it 
has remained ever since. This historical schema had gained fresh 
vigour in Paris after Petrarch had challenged it and also after, partly 
due to the Schism, new universities had appeared in various parts 
of Europe and deprived Paris of its long recognized primacy. 

Our treatise, which was probably left at the stage of an unfinished 
draft, is unlikely to have had an influence on the future generations, 
but the sermon for the feast of St. Louis, Dominus regnavit, which 
takes up again some parts of its preface, was certainly circulated. A 
century later, in an epistle to Ambroise de Cambrai, the humanist 
Robert Gaguin—a great admirer of Gerson—repeats, almost with 
the same words one of its more significant passages: “The worth 
of our kings is not inferior to that of the Roman emperors, and 
France never lacked great men excelling in every field, but nobody 
brings them to light through the splendour of literature (. . .). Nicias, 
Alcibiades may be famous, Camillus, Hannibal may be glorious, but 
instead of foreign ones, we should take more adequate models: those 
of our nation who equal them".? Like young Gerson, Gaguin claims 


rum gallici nominis insultacio repercuti posset" (10.7). Gerson certainly considered 
this passage particularly significant, for, sometime later, he reproduced it almost 
word for word in his sermon on the theme Dominus regnavit (5.241). 

9" “Nostros vero vel reges, quorum non est laus inferior Cæsaribus, vel in omni 
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that he will fill in this deplorable gap; but, contrary to Gerson, who 
never became an historian, he writes a Compendium super Francorum 
gestis.°! 


A POSTER IN LATIN VERSE (1392) 


Our young humanist could be a caustic polemicist when the inter- 
est of the University was at stake. In the Pastorium carmen, we saw 
that he did not hesitate to compare the two rival popes to two 
thieves, thus backing up the refusal of the University, at the time, 
to rally to obedience to Avignon. In the treatise against Juan de 
Monzón, he went tooth and nail for a contemner of the Immaculate 
Conception, a doctrine traditionally dear to the University. The text 
that comes next—which, as we shall see, can be safely ascribed to 
Gerson—attacks two very influential counsellors of Charles VI who 
intended to deprive the members of the University of their fiscal 
privileges. 

I have found a few mentions of posters placards as they were 
called in France—which must have been in use long before the 
invention of printing. As early as 1328, Giacomo Colonna had his 
indictment against Ludwig of Bavaria nailed on the gate of a church 
in Rome; in 1431, also in Rome, a poster demanding the meeting 
of a council was similarly displayed on various public buildings.” 

For France, I know of another two instances. In one case—so far 
unique—the placard has materially survived: it consists of a large 
sheet of paper not pasted, but sewed transversely to facing pages of 
a miscellaneous manuscript." It is written in a thick and very legi- 
ble script looking more Italian than French— probably in the author's 
own hand—on one side of the sheet, the other side remaining blank. 
Since there are no marks of nailing, it must have been the model 
of which the scribes would turn out many copies. The text 1s a short 


fortuna probatissimos homines, quibus Francia non orba est, nemo in lucem tollit 
splendore litterarum (...) Sit Nicias, sit Alcibiades illustris, sit Camillus, sit Annibal 
gloriosus, efficaciora tamen exempla nobis esse qua nostra, non aliena respublica, 
comparavit" (Robert Gaguin, Epistole et orationes, éd. L. Thuasne, t. 2 (Paris, 1903), 
p. 280. Cf. Glorieux 5.229—43, especially the opening pages. 

9! Ibid., pp. 288 sqq. 

? See MS BnF lat. 14845, f. 301r 

5$ MS BnF lat. 7371, f£. 124r and 123v. This volume was part of Simon de 
Plumetot's collection. 
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poem of thirty-three Latin hexameters saying roughly this: “I Mercury 
am dispatched by Jupiter to you, Christian nations, and especially 
to you, France, in order to remind you that the gods have chosen 
Louis, your king’s brother, to be the future emperor of the whole 
world. All other princes must respect him and not dare try to upset 
the hierarchy. I have spoken. Now, Ambrose, write this in verse.”°* 

It may look strange that a poster of political propaganda displayed 
in Paris at the beginning of the fifteenth century should be written 
in Latin verse, but that was probably not so exceptional, since the 
only other French example I know of is also in Latin, with the 
difference that here the verses are of higher quality and are not all 
hexameters, but the alternance of hexameters and pentameters known 
as elegiac distichs. 

I found this poem in a very unusual manuscript (BnF lat. 3343) 
which is a collection—or, more probably, the later copy thereof— 
of some 1,200 short texts or extracts? made by somebody who had 
access to the notebooks, now forever lost, of Jean Lebégue (1368— 
1457).% This little known humanist used to jot down notes when- 
ever he came upon an interesting document, were it an epitaph 
in a graveyard or—like in the present case—a placard nailed to the 
gate of a church or of some other public building." 

The opening verses, which offer two reminiscences of Ovid, one 
of Horace and one of Vergil, refer to the various poetic styles in 
terms much closer to classical literature than to the medieval Artes: 


Quamquam Meonio pede poscant magna referri,™ 
Fata docent. eleg[o]s?? tristia, sicque cano. 


*' See G. Ouy, “Humanisme et propagande politique en France au début du 
quinzième siècle: Ambrogio Migli et les ambitions impériales de Louis d'Orléans,” 
in Culture et politique en France à l’époque de ÜHumanisme et de la Renaissance. Atti del 
convegno internazionale promosso dall'Accademia delle Scienze di Torino (Turin, 
1974), pp. 13-42. 

? One will find a very detailed, if not exhaustive, survey of the contents of this 
manuscript in vol. 5 of the Catalogue général des manuscrits latins of the BnF. 

99 See G. Ouy, “Jean Lebégue (1368-1457), auteur, copiste et bibliophile,” in 
the proceedings of the international conference Patrons, Authors and Workshops: Books and 
Book Production in Paris circa 1400 (Liverpool, 13-15 July 2000). Not yet published. 

5 MS BnF lat. 3343, fol. 45r: Supradicti versus (. . .) fuerunt illo anno [1392] affixi in 
valvis locorum publicorum, ut qui vidit. testimonium perhibuit F. Le Begue. 

5 C£ Ovid., Remed. Am., v. 373: Fortia Meonio gaudent. pede bella referri. Menius pes 
means Homer’s epic metre. 

®© MS: eleges[!]. Elegiac distichs are suitable for sad topics. 
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Sicilides Muse, dulci clamore canentes"? 

Quondam, sunt mute, Pier[ujs! absque sono. 

Nec tua, Phebe, lira resonat; facit hoc Midas,” unde 
Auribus est asinus et rudit absque modo.” 


This is a learned and witty captatio benevolentie: it is not our poets 
fault if his elegy is not a work of genius, since he could not benefit 
by the expected inspiration from Apollo and the Muses; stupid Midas 
with the donkey's ears is the only one to blame. 

What is the sorrowful circumstance that requires an elegy? At the 
time, Jupiter—Charles VI—considers the possibility of depriving his 
daughter Minerva—the University of Paris—of her privileges—that 
is the fiscal exemptions traditionally granted to the University mem- 
bers. The author entreats him to renounce this disastrous project: 
the king would be in the dark if this bright light which illuminates 
the whole world should go out. Some bad advisers, especially Oudart 
Des Moulins and Jean Le Mercier, are trying to lead him to take 
this fatal step." Will he, afterwards, rely on those people for defend- 
ing the faith and fighting heresies?” 

Passing by turns from Greco-Roman mythology to the Bible, the 
poet now compares the king’s counsellors to treacherous Achitofel, 
who urged Absalon to rebel against his father David (II Kings, 15-17), 
or to the courtiers who prevented Pharaoh from listening to Moses 
(Exod., 5 sqq.), then likens them to the Giants who assaulted Olympus. 

Nay, Jupiter/Charles VI is too wise to lend an ear to such peo- 
ple: he knows what happened to kingdoms where bad advisers were 
trusted: 


” Cf Verg. Ecl.4, l: Sicelides Muse paulo maiora canamus. The Sicilian Muses are 
those of bucolic poetry. 

7 MS Piers [!]. Mount Pieros, between Thessalia and Macedonia, was the home 
of the Muses (Prerides). 

” Gerson refers to the same legend in his poem De laude musice (4.136): Judice te, 
Mida, victus Apollo fuit. 

7? “Although great themes require the epic verse, elegies befit sad events, and 
that is what I sing of. The Sicilian Muses, who used to sing so sweetly, are voice- 
less, mount Pieros is now silent and thy lyre, o Phoebus, no longer rings. It is 
Midas's doing, and that is why his ears are those of a donkey and he brays out of 
measure." 

™ See Chronique du Religieux de Saint-Denis, publiée et traduite par L. Bellaguet, 
t. 2, Paris, 1840, p. 14. This brought up a University strike: Quapropter doctores. et 
magistri [...] a lectionibus et cunctis actibus scolasticis cessaverunt. 

? Laying stress on the prominent part taken by the University in defending faith 
and fighting heresies is one of Gerson's favourite topics (See the treatise against 
Juan de Monzón). 
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Troia, prius slabilis, astu lamen arsit. Ulixis, 
Postquam Palladium vi sibi terga dedit." 


Although I was then already conscious that we are stil far from 
knowing all medieval authors and their production, my first reaction 
when, long ago, I found this little text, was to think that in Paris 
ca. 1390, only two people, Nicolas de Clamanges and Jean Gerson, 
possessed the standard of learning and metrical skill for composing 
such a poem." After becoming conversant with their respective works, 
I am now certain that Gerson is by far the more likely candidate 
(one will find some convincing parallels in the footnotes). For slightly 
different reasons, my old friend Dario Cecchetü, the great author- 
ity on Clamanges, has reached the same conclusion.” 


POLEMIC WITH THE OXoNIANS (JuLy 1396) 


Defending the interests of the University of Paris was again the 
motive of the writing we shall now examine. It could not actually 
be called a work or an opuscule; it belongs to a type of documents 
which were seldom kept and are extremely rare, at least for the 
Middle Ages. 

I referred above to a thick volume (MS BnF lat. 14643) which 
bore the shelfmark P 9 in Claude de Grandrue’s inventory of the 
library of Saint-Victor.” Like some seventy five other manuscripts 
of the Parisian abbey, it belonged to Simon de Plumetot. 

It is neither a book nor a proper file, but a rather disorderly col- 
lection of documents, most of which were apparently brought together 
by Gerson or copied for him during the few years which immedi- 
ately preceded and followed his appointment to chancellorship (the 


7 “Troy, once strong, was set ablaze by Ulysses’s guile, after it was forcibly 
deprived of the Palladium.”—In one of his poems (4.6), Gerson refers to the theft 
of the Palladium (a statue of Pallas which protected the city) by Ulysses, and 
similarly likens France to Troy: Palladis Troie referunt imago / Custos ablata sibi dat 
ruinam / Francie casum. similem. timentes. 

7 See G. Ouy, *Gerson émule de Pétrarque,” (note 26 above), pp. 218-19. 

7? See D. Cecchetti, “Restaurazione di forme classiche nel primo Umanesimo 
francese, tra politica e lusus letterario. Un inedito (forse) di Gerson," in Margarita 
amicorum. Studi di cultura europea in memoria di Agostino Sottili, a cura di F. Forner, C. M. 
Montii, P. G. Schmidt (Milano, 2005), Not yet published. 

” See its description in D. Calvot and G. Ouy, L'œuvre de Gerson à Saint-Victor, 
n? l, pp. 45-46. 
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latest date being 1399). Only the first eighteen and last forty-three 
folios were added—and partially copied—by Simon after 1416. Few 
hands appear in the primitive part, among which that of Adam de 
Baudribosc (who signed with his initials AB on fol. 324v). Since he 
was Simon’s friend, we can easily guess how these papers, with many 
others, fell into the latter’s hands. 

Gerson’s interventions in this manuscript are mostly limited to cor- 
rections and notes made in the tiny and elegant script which we had 
already seen in the marginalia of the Marcoussis Cassian (MS BnF 
lat. 2768). For instance, noticing that, in some letters sent in 1394 
by King John of Aragon to the University, the chancellor figures 
among the addressees, he writes above the line, the first time, that 
it is bad form to mention the chancellor in the address; the next 
time, he just tops the word cancellario with a short note: non deberet 
pont. This means that he already knows he will soon succeed Pierre 
d’Ailly as chancellor, and is seriously preparing for his future tasks. 

This same tiny script appears in the notes which cover the mar- 
gins of a copy of a letter, sent on 17 March 1396 (n.st) by the 
University of Oxford to King Richard IL, opposing the solutions pro- 
posed by the University of Paris for ending the Schism. The secre- 
tary who copied this document had been told to make wide margins 
in order to leave enough room for his master's annotations. This 
commentary? is something like a draft; more precisely, it is a prepa- 
ration for the solemn disputatio which was to be held at Compiégne 
in July 1396 with the delegates of Oxford who accompanied the 
embassy of William Scroope. Gerson, however, never delivered his 
speech since the Oxonians refused any discussion.?! 

Such notes are the more valuable as they were not all meant to 
be made public: they are the purest reflection of the chancellor’s 
opinion at the time, and they prove, especially, that, at that date, 
contrary to what some historians have imagined, Gerson, far from 


9 G, Ouy, “Gerson et l'Angleterre: à propos d'un texte polémique retrouvé du 


Chancelier de Paris contre l'Université d'Oxford, 1396,” in Humanism in France at 
the End of the Middle Ages and in the Early Renaissance, ed. A. H. T. Levi, Manchester, 
1970, pp. 43-81. Text reprinted by Glorieux (10.324—345). 

9! See Chronique du Religieux de Saint-Denis, t. 2, p. 432: “Quamvis præfati legati 
famosissimi dicerentur et eminentis scientie, pluries tamen rogati ut cum Gallicis 
clericis de materia unionis collationem haberent, acquiescere tamen noluerunt, 
dicentes quod ad hoc missi non erant; legationeque peracta et regi Francie vale 
dicto, post quatriduum redierunt." 
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having changed his mind, remained a staunch supporter of the wa 
cessionis for ending the Schism. 

These marginalia are also most interesting from a different point 
of view; they provide some brilliant samples of our author's Latin 
eloquence and handling of znvectioa —a manner nearly absent from 
the rest of his works. This is how he heckles the Oxonian: 


Sed tu cur, tanto tempore non condolens nostris miseriis, tacuish, qui quasi tuba 
exaltare debueras vocem tuam?® Ubi pro unione scripta tua? Ubi et ad quos tue 
solempnes ambassiate et propositiones? Ubi crebre processiones cum lacrimis??? 


Even in this rather technical debate about the solution to the Schism, 
our author remembers the Catilinarian orations, which get on well 
with a touch of the Old Testament. 


FRENCH Prose Poems (ca. 1400) 


We have seen Gerson, only eighteen years old, writing Latin prose 
and verse not only correctly, but harmoniously. He had received a 
serious musical training," but, more than anything else, he was cer- 
tainly endowed with an excellent ear for music, notably for the music 
of words, in French as well as in Latin. 

For—contrary to his friend Nicolas de Clamanges, who never 
deigned to write in French, or to Laurent de Premierfait, who despised 
French and regretted having to use this “langaige vulgar [où] ne 
puest estre pleinement gardee art rhetorique"— Gerson respected and 
loved the language of the “simple gens", wishing to extend its use 
to new domains: when writing in French about *a matter so lofty 
as that of the contemplative life" (EW p. 75), he was fully conscious 
of undertaking an unusual and surprising task. Although not shared 
by all representatives of French literacy at the time, this new inter- 
est in the vernacular can be considered, together with the revival of 
classical Latin, one of the main aspects of Humanism, like, beyond 


® Cf Isai. 58:1: Ne cesses, quasi tuba exalta vocem tuam. 

5 MS BnF lat. 14643, f. 288r. “But you, why did you show such indifference 
to our misfortunes and why did you so long keep silent whilst you should have 
raised your voice like a trump? Where are your writings in favour of union? Where, 
to whom did you send solemn embassies or proposals? How often did you walk in 
tearful processions?" 

# See A. Machabey, “Remarques sur le lexique musical du De canticis de Gerson,” 
Romania 79 (1958), pp. 175-236. 
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the Alps, the extolling of Tuscan by Petrarch and his friend Boccaccio. 
It is a little before the turn of the century that our author began 
wriüng in French for the "simple people" in general, and in par- 
ücular for women, of whom his five young sisters, still living in the 
house where he was born, provided a representative sample. Since 
he spent part of his üme at Bruges, where he had been granted a 
canonry in 1396, he was in contact with the Devotio moderna and, 
although not in full agreement with the members of this movement, 
he approved of their purpose of raising the religious level of the laity 
and started drawing up a series of devotional texts in vernacular, of 
which the best known are Le Livre des Dix Commandemens de Nostre 
Seigneur, La Montagne de Contemplacion and La Mendicité Espirituelle. Reading 
a few pages from any of these works would suffice to understand 
why Gerson is widely considered the best French prose writer of the 
Middle Ages. Contrary to so many texts of the same period which 
appear obscure and clumsy, here the sentences are clear and har- 
moniously balanced, the words simple, well chosen, and always 
arranged to create a melodious impression when read aloud. 
While checking the contents of a thick collection of gersonian 
works copied at Saint-Victor,? I chanced to retrieve a group of three 
unknown prayers? which give a perfect example of our author's 
French style. That these anonymous texts are surrounded by known 
wriüngs of Gerson would not suffice to establish their authorship: 
but the second prayer, oroison generale a saint Jehan evangeliste, provides 
a clear proof of authenticity: the saint is asked to use his influence 
on his friend Jesus Christ so that the author be granted the Grace 
of God: “Si demande et requiers ycelle grace, o benoit saint Jehan, 
en remembrance de vostre gracieuz nom qui sonne grace, et lequel 
nom je porte, ja soit ce non dignement.”® Gerson often advises his 
readers to call first on their patron saint (sanctus cujus insigneris nomtne) 
for help; and, in three Latin poems, he states that his own patron 
saint is John the Evangelist, Jesus's favourite apostle, whose name 
means grace in Hebrew, just like Gerson, the surname he borrowed 


5 MS BnF Fr. 25552, fol. 75r-80r. See D. Calvot & G. Ouy, L'œuvre de Gerson 
(note 14 above), n? 10, pp. 62-69. 

% See G. Ouy, “Trois prières françaises inédites de Jean Gerson”, in Mélanges de 
langue et de littérature françaises du Moyen Age offerts à Pierre Demarolle réunis et présentés 
par Charles Brucker (Paris, 1998), pp. 27-38. 

# “So I ask and beg this grace, o blessed saint John, in memory of your gra- 
cious name which means grace, a name I bear, although I am not worthy of it.” 
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from his native hamlet, means alien or pilgrim; for instance in the 


Josephina: 


Quidam theosophus, ista nutritus in urbe, 
Gratia cui nomen, cognomen et advena fecit? 


Gerson’s orationes could actually be called meditations rather than 
prayers. Like Anselm of Canterbury, who inspired him, he begs each 
saint to give him spiritual alms; but he fills out the oration by recall- 
ing the main points of the saint's life and miracles, and by exhort- 
ing his soul to admire and imitate the saint's virtues: 


Arreste toy, mon esprit, arreste toy, demeure. Voy qui te suit, qui 
te huche et appelle. Pour quoy refuy tu ton salut? Jusquez a quant 
seras tu miserable fuitif par l'orrible desert, par la forest tenebreuse, 
sterile, seche et hideuse des vanités mundaines et des espinans cures 
terriennes??? 


More than his Latin or French verse, such prose poems are proba- 
bly the part of Gerson's works where he gives the full measure of 
his poetic art. 


DEFENDING Poor WOMEN AGAINST UNDUE PENANCES (1408) 


Although it cannot be considered a piece of literature, the short 
text? which I shall now present does bring to light some of the most 
endearing features of our author's personality: his practical mind, 
perhaps owed to his rural origin, but above all his concern for the 
sufferings of simple people, especially women, and his constant inter- 
est in educating, advising and defending them. 

MS London, B.L. Add. 29279 was made in France at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. Actually, it is not a book, but a file: 


38 Jean Gerson, Josephina, introduction, texte critique [...] par G. Matteo Roccati, 
CD Rom (Paris, 2001), p. 86, vv. 88-89: “A certain theologian, brought up in this 
town [Paris], whose name was Grace and surname Alien.” 

% “Stop, my spirit, stop and stay. Look out and see who is following you, who 
is calling you and beckoning you. Why do you repel your salvation? How long will 
you miserably keep running away across the horrible desert, across the gloomy, 
sterile, arid and hideous forest of mundane vanities and of pungent earthly worries?" 

% See Claude Gauvard & G. Ouy, “Gerson et l'infanticide: défense des femmes 
et critique de la pénitence publique,” in “Riens ne m'est seur que la chose incertaine,” 
Etudes sur l'art d'écrire au Moyen Age offertes à Eric Hicks (.. .) publiées par J.-Cl. Mühlethaler 
& D. Bilotte (Geneva, 2001), pp. 45-66 (description of the MS pp. 46-48). 
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the quires—of which several are now lost—were originally not bound, 
but stacked in a folder made of a large sheet of thick, stiff parch- 
ment pierced with parallel shts which now constitutes a double flyleaf 
at the end of the volume; like our modern jackets, it was tied with 
a thin leather strap or a cloth ribbon sliding through the slits. The 
hand is a clear and elegant cursive which I recognized as that of 
the Celestine monk Jean Gerson, who so often acted as secretary 
and scribe for his elder brother. 

Except for the last one, partially missing—a treatise about the 
dangers of graspingness often ascribed to Saint Bonaventure, the 
chancellor's favourite author—all the texts are known works of Gerson, 
whose name is nowhere mentioned: the long and beautiful sermon 
Bonus pastor (5.123—144) about the duties of bishops, which he preached 
on 20 April 1408 at the provincial synod of Reims; an early version 
(of which no other copy is known) of his Epistola super casibus reser- 
vatis (2.90—94), also connected with the synod; then three of his devo- 
tional treatises in French which he hoped the bishops would circulate 
in their respective dioceses: L'Examen de conscience (7.393—398), La 
Science de bien morir (7.404—407) and L'ABC des simples gens (7.154—155). 

Gerson certainly intended this file for a bishop, very probably his 
old friend Gilles Deschamps, who had succeeded Pierre d'Ailly in 
1390 as Grand Master of the Collége de Navarre and had recently 
been nominated to the bishopric of Coutances. The latter had sought 
the chancellor’s advice on the best way to face his new responsibil- 
ities, and, in a long letter (2.108-116), Gerson drew for him a com- 
plete programme”! which, logically enough, takes up all the main 
points of the sermon Bonus pastor again. It also repeatedly insists on 
the importance of providing all vicars of the diocese with copies of 
his little catechetical treatises in French, of which, by the way, he 
never claims the authorship?—X/ractatuli illi qui jam Parisius inveniuntur: 
de decem preceptis, de septem mortalibus declaratis, de instruendis morituris??— 
and he even alludes to L’ABC des simples gens. So this letter must have 
been meant to accompany the file. 

A short text, hitherto never noticed by any scholar, precedes (ff. 
19v-20v) the Epistola super casibus reservatis (ff. 22r-29v) of which it 


?! See Emile Vansteenberghe, "Un programme d'action épiscopale au début du 
XV" siècle,” Revue des Sciences Religieuses 14 (1934), pp. 370—386. 

?' On this point, sce G. Ouy, Gerson bilingue (note 9 above), pp. xli and xlv. 

% “These little treatises, which are already found in Paris, dealing with the ten 
Commandments, the seven mortal sins, instructions for the dying." 
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seems to be some kind of an appendix or complement. Its title is 
Advertencia et respectus habendi ad injunctionem penitencie publice.” It exposes 
the evil practices of some self-appointed disciplinarians who impose 
the terrible humiliation of a public penance, and often also a rig- 
orous fast, on a woman—either a young mother or a nurse—whose 
infant choked to death because she unthinkingly made it sleep with 
her in bed in order to keep it warm. Instead of overburdening the 
poor creature already crushed with grief, it would be both more use- 
ful and more humane to frequently and insistently put parents and 
nurses on their guard against this and various other dangers which 
threaten the life of babies, before as well as after their birth. 

At the risk of being labelled a belated disciple of old Burckhardt, 
I am tempted to include this attitude among the features that go to 
make Humanism Jato sensu, We shall have to reopen that question 
later on. 


JOSEPHINA (1417) 


Devoting a chapter to the Josephina does not, of course, mean that 
I discovered this capital work of our author. The most I can boast 
of is having identified its original manuscript, MS Oxford, Bodl., 
Rawlinson Poet. 156, which provides a rare example of distant col- 
laboration between an author and his scribe.” 

At Constance, the chancellor took advantage of the recesses of the 
council for drafting his long poem. Some four hundred miles away, 
at the convent of Marcoussis, Jean the Celestine, charged with writ- 
ing the fair copy, was instructed to leave several blank spaces which 
he filled in gradually, as the carrier brought more messages from 
Constance, each containing a partial draft of the remainder or instruc- 
tions for making alterations in the parts already copied. This accounts 
for some unusual features of the manuscript: while the bulk of the 
text is written in pale ink, some passages are in black ink and either 
too short for the space they occupy, or too long, overlapping the 
margins; some spaces remain blank; several words have been scraped 


% “Precautions to be taken and rules to be observed for the injunction of a pub- 
lic penance.” 

”®” See G. Ouy, “Le Célestin Jean Gerson," (note 12 above), pp. 297-300 and 
pl. 75. 
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and replaced by others, and a few marginalia suggest the suppres- 
sion of some verses, for instance (f. 28): Hu .5. versus possunt omitti 
quia obscuri. ‘This is much more likely to reflect the author's opinion 
than that of his admiring brother. Three illuminations had been 
planned, but only one was carried out—the fine historiated initial 
on the first page representing the author in the guise of a pilgrim” 
carrying his mystical coat of arms, such as he describes himself in 
the prologue of the poem. 

Originally, Gerson probably devised the Josephina as an answer to 
Petrarch's Africa, a Christian epos whose hero would be Mary's chaste 
husband instead of a heathen like Scipio. But it also became much 
more than that—the very epitome of the author's views about most 
of the subjects he had tackled in other works, each episode of the 
tale including a moral lesson, a theological argument or a mystical 
interpretation. Hence a medley of all kinds of themes: a dissertation 
on divine Grace or a meditation on the Redemption will alternate 
with a charming intimist description of little Jesus at play or of Mary 
and Joseph sharing the daily tasks during their travel. Strangely 
enough, the various parts of the story of the Holy Family are not 
dealt with in chronological order, the flight to Egypt, for instance, 
preceding the annunciation or the nativity. Now and then, the author 
will talk about himself, or even, like in some nineteenth-century nov- 
els, call on the reader: 


quam repetas, lector, quia vult angustia. metri 
tantorum artari doctrinas misteriorum?" 


The Josephina could not be called a masterpiece but, if perhaps not 
quite unique, it is at least one of the most unusual works in the his- 
tory of French literature. Its prologue is of especial interest, being 
devoted to declaring Christian poetry superior to that of pagan 
Antiquity. Like the heathen, we have Muses, but, contrary to theirs, 
our Muses do not sing of the perishable. Their song delights not 


% This image was later imitated by several engravers, including Albrecht Dürer. 


9 Jean Gerson, Josephina, vv. 404—405. In this passage, the author tells that, while 
walking with Joseph, Mary explained to him the divine Law which, as a young 
girl, she had been studying at the Temple of Jerusalem; he states that God's Law 
1s now taught and explained in all the schools of Theology, the best being that of 
Paris; so he jokingly advises the reader to go and study there, for repeating all the 
explanations given by Mary to her companion during their flight to Egypt would 
not be feasible in a poem. 
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just the ears of the body, but those of the soul, and the water of 
their spring is not polluted, but pure and healthful. 

So, with a lead of more than two centuries, Gerson is siding with 
the *Moderns" in the famous Querelle du Merveilleux Chrétien which will 
pit Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin against Boileau. Here again, as with 
the preface of the treatise against Juan de Monzón, we have a real 
literary manifesto, and proof that, more than twenty-five years later, 
his outlook had not fundamentally changed. 

When reading the Josephina one has to admire the author's sur- 
prising knowledge of Latin prosody.” Gerson’s poetical genius is, 
however, in my opinion much better represented by the tragic prose 
poem which we shall now examine. 


THE DEPLORATIO SUPER CIVITATEM (1418-23) 


Unless previous attempts were lost—which is, of course, possible— 
it was only in the last part of his life that Gerson tried his skill at 
a declamatio or deploratio, a genre imported from ‘Tuscany as early as 
1384, when, at Arezzo, young Jean de Montreuil succeeded in com- 
ing into contact with Coluccio Salutati, the chancellor of Florence, 
Petrarch’s friend and spiritual heir.” Then the illustrious humanist 
presented his French admirer with a selection of his own works, 
among which the Declamatio Lucretie,'"’ a text widely circulated in 
Italy, but still unknown in France at the time. On his return from 
this expedition, Jean de Montreuil lent his notes to his friend and 
former college fellow Pierre d'Ailly, who avidly took a copy (MS 


% One will find a remarkable study of Gerson’s versification accompanying 
G. Matteo Roccati's critical edition of the Josephina. Unfortunately, my article “Le 
Célestin Jean Gerson” (note 12 above), where I prove that the Oxford codex was 
actually copied by the author’s young brother, had not yet been published when 
this scholar made his description of the volume and, since he found it hard to 
believe that the two brothers could have worked in collaboration while at such a 
distance from each other, he thought the manuscript was more probably written at 
Constance by one of the chancellor’s secretaries. 

?? See G. Billanovich and G. Ouy, “La première correspondance échangée entre 
Jean de Montreuil et Coluccio Salutati,” Italia Medioevale e Umanistica 7 (1964), pp. 
337-374. 

' In a letter written some ten years letter to Coluccio Salutati, Jean de Montreuil 
reminds the old chancellor of Florence of the gift of the Declamatio. See Jean de 
Montreuil, Opera, parte prima, ediz. critica a cura di Ezio Ornato (Turin, 1963), 
epist. 107, p. 160. 
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Cambrai BM 940)" of all the texts, including the Declamatio. So it 
is very probable that Gerson could read this piece of rhetoric before 
the turn of the century; but only many years later did the news 
arriving from Paris provide him with a suitable theme for a deploratio. 

Finding this forgotten work, then establishing its authorship would 
not have been possible without two successive strokes of luck. 

In the summer of 1418, Gerson, having left Constance when the 
council ended, was at Rathenberg, in Tirol, giving the finishing 
touches to the Josephina, of which he had kept a copy, when the 
news of the tragic events that had taken place in Paris in the spring 
suddenly confronted him. It was then that he drafted some poems 
such as the Carmen lugubre pro desolatione Universitatis. Parisiensis (4.5—7) 
or the Carmen de multiplici martyrio (4.134), the latter addressed to his 
friend Gérard Machet; it was certainly in that same period that he 
conceived the project of a long prose poem on the massacres, but, 
as we shall see, it must have been only some five years later that 
this work was completed at Lyon, where our author had sought 
refuge near his young brother, then prior of the Celestine convent 
of that town. 

For fear of distressing dear old Palémon Glorieux, whom I often 
met at the Bibliothéque nationale, by voicing my candid opinion on 
his edition, I kept refusing to review any of the successive tomes of 
the Œuvres complètes. So, when the fourth volume, L'œuvre poétique — 
which is probably, for that matter, the faultiest of the lot—was pub- 
lished, I went and bought it. Since, at the time, I was still concentrating 
on the Orléans brothers, it was out of sheer curiosity that I began 
reading several of Gerson's poems, some of which concerned the 
civil war in Paris, 

I was then writing a full description of MS BnF lat. 2049, one of 
a series of fine manuscripts copied for Charles by some skilled English 
scribes during the period which preceded his liberation in 1440. 
Hidden amid a vast collection of religious works (treatises of Augustine, 
Hugh of Saint-Victor, etc.), I found an anonymous text entitled 
Deploratio super civitatem. aut regionem que gladium evaginavit super se which 
dealt with the massacres in Paris. Reading it cursorily, I was drawn 


10! See G. Ouy, Le recueil épistolaire autographe de Pierre d'Ailly et les notes d'Italie de 
Jean de Montreuil [Coll. “Umbræ Codicum Occidentalium”, vol. 9] (Amsterdam, 
1966), xlii-190 pp. 
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to passages where I recognized not only the same ideas, but even 
the selfsame wording as in some of the poems I had recently been 
running through. After studying the texts more thoroughly, I soon 
came to the conclusion that the Deploratio had to have been written 
by the same author as the poems But there was no way to prove it. 

I never wished to add new titles to the list of our author's dubi- 
ous works; yet since this was one of the very few pieces of literature 
devoted to the tragic events of 1418, and, what is more, a text of 
high quality, I decided to publish it, its ascription to Gerson having, 
of course, to be followed by a big question mark. Ironically enough, 
my article"? appeared in the festschrift offered to André Combes, 
while the latter refused to share in my conviction about the author 
and had raised several stimulating objections of which I did my best 
to dispose in the introduction. The illustrious scholar was never to 
know of the proof positive, for I only found it after his death. 

Perhaps Gerson was not satisfied with this text or considered it 
unfinished, for nothing indicates that it was ever circulated. Anyhow, 
the Deploratio 1s the only surviving sample of its kind among all of 
our author's works. It is a long piece of rhetoric, where quotations 
from Jeremiah, Ezechiel or Isaiah alternate with reminiscences of 
Vergil and Horace, the harsh language of the prophets artfully con- 
trasting with polished phrases which recall Cicero or Sallust. Here 
again, we have reason to admire Gerson's mastery of Latin and sense 
of harmony: 


Qui pietate ingemiscere et compati, urgente natura, cogitur ferro illico perit. Flere 
non licuit suos! [. . .]. 

Scelera sceleribus succedunt. Nulla dies horrore. caret. Lata regione impia cedes 
vagatur; per urbes non paucas rabies ista meat, nec vacat unquam. Trahunt in 
filios, trahunt in nepotes hereditaria. inveterata odia. [. ..] Sese certatim hortantur 
in necem et suscitant iras; stimulos addunt; furorem acuunt odiuntque moras. Dedit 
ira vires fessis et senio lassis ut ferire possent; et qui nequit. potuisse voluit. ? 


U? G, Ouy, “La Deploratio super civitatem aut regionem. que gladium evaginavit super se: 


Gerson est-il l'auteur de ce texte anonyme sur les massacres de juin 1418 à Paris?” 
in Miscellanea André Combes, vol. 2 (Rome, 1967), pp. 351-387. The article was also 
published in Divinitas 11 (1967), pp. 747—794, and the text was reprinted by Glorieux 
(10.407—414). I have recently published a more correct edition of the Deploratio using 
the faultless manuscript copied by Jean Gerson the Celestine, with a new intro- 
duction: *Gerson et la guerre civile à Paris," Archives d'histoire doctrinale et. littéraire du 
Moyen Age 71 (2004), pp. 255-286. 

1% “He whom the sheer force of human nature causes to groan and show pity 
for the victims is directly slaughtered. One has no right to bewail one's own! Crimes 
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How was the chancellor informed of the events, and especially how 
could he know of several horrible details referred in the Deploratio 
and which also appear in chronicles, namely that of Jean Jouvenel 
des Ursins, which he could not possibly have read? He makes only 
one brief allusion to his sources: Æloquar an sileam factum [...] quod 
fideli narratione verum comperi? * The most probable explanation is that, 
either as soon as the summer of 1418 in Austria, or later in Lyon, 
he could lay hands on some of those broadsheets that were circu- 
lated all over Europe long before the invention of printing and have 
been proved to be among the main sources of chroniclers.'° In Lyon 
he may also have been in contact with people who had fled from 
Paris after the massacre. 

Above all, he could draw on the memories of what he had exper- 
ienced as a young student some thirty-five years before, when, in 
his letter to Pierre d'Ailly, he compared the Parisian rioters to dev- 
ils escaping from Hell; or, more recently, in 1413, when his house 
in the cloister of Notre-Dame was ransacked and he had to take 
refuge in the roof ümbering of the cathedral. 

It is worthwhile to note this apparent contradiction: while Gerson, 
who stubbornly kept turning down the prelacies and rich. prebends 
he could so easily have obtained, never disowned his humble extrac- 
tüon, and deeply sympathized with the poor peasants, he always 
dreaded and despised the town masses, the “vile riffraff” that he 
brands in this text as ignobile vulgus; vulgus infidum; cruentus, sevus, ferox 
semper populus, and, in the poems on the same subject, as vulgus ingra- 
tum, stolidum, profanum; vulgus nequam, profanum, malignum. 

The first draft of the Deploratio was probably written soon after 
the time when our author received the news of the massacre, and, 


follow crimes. No day lacks its share of horror. Ruthless murder overruns a vast 
region; this fury spreads to a number of towns and never subsides. They extend to 
children, they extend to grandchildren a deeply rooted legacy of hatred. They vie 
with one another in urging people to murder, in sürring up people's wrath: they 
add to the excitement, inflame the fury and can bear no delay. This angry passion 
gives new strength for striking to the tired ones and to the weak old men, and if 
they cannot kill, they wish they could." 

104 “Shall I relate or conceal a fact which I came to know of through a faithful 
account?" Æloquar an sileam is a reminiscence of Vergil, Æn., 3, 39. 

15 See H. Hauser, Sources de l'Histoire de France, 1 (Paris, 1906), p. 94, n. 208. 
See also G. Ouy, “Feuilles d’information politique sauvées de la destruction," 
Information et société en Occident à la fin du Moyen Age, Actes du colloque international, 
Montréal-Ottawa, 9-11 mai 2002, réunis par C. Boudreau, K. Fianu, C. Gauvard 
et M. Hébert (Paris, 2004), pp. 69-83. 
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in any case, before he heard of the murder of John the Fearless on 
the Montereau bridge (10 September 1419). Otherwise he could not 
have written that the blood of the king’s brother cried for the 
vengeance of God." But the work must have been completed only 
some five years later, in May 1423. It was then that the Celestine 
Jean Gerson wrote to a friend of his, the Carthusian monk Anselm, 
a long and touching letter (10.554—61) in which he told of the exis- 
tence his elder brother was leading in Lyons. According to him, the 
chancellor remained seated in solitude and kept silent," because he 
was constantly grieving over the civil war in Paris: {hic vulgus indoc- 
tum, varios rectores sequens, miseram in vertiginem rotatur assidue. ? 

That our refugee, at that date, could bewail the sad predicament 
of the kingdom of France is easy to believe. But why would he 
deplore the civil war raging in the capital? Everything, so to speak, 
was then *back in order" in Paris, where the rains of five winters 
had washed the streets once drenched in blood by Capeluche and 
his butchers. So this part of the letter is probably nothing but a 
faithful summary of the Deploratio. on which Gerson was then at 
work. 

We have seen above that the only plausible theory for explaining 
the most unlikely presence of the Pastorium Carmen among the manu- 
scripts of the two sons of Louis d'Orléans is to suppose that the 
Celestine Jean Gerson had the draft of the poem dispatched to 
England as a relic of his sainted elder brother. It would therefore 
be reasonable to ascribe the same origin to the Deploratio. 

Actually, the model used by the English scribe of MS BnF lat. 
2049 appears in the list of the books Charles d'Orléans took back 
to France on his discharge in 1440: “Item ung autre livre en par- 
chemin contenant Deploracion par cité ou region, commensant 
Vocate avecques pluseurs autres traictiés"? Could not this lost model 
have been sent from Lyon by the author's brother? 

The answer to this question was given unexpectedly a few years 
later when, surveying a miscellaneous volume of the Vatican Library 


106 Vox effüsi sanguinis fratris regii super terram [...] clamat ad Dominum. 


107 Sedet solitarius et tacet. (Thren. 3:28) The long passage (10.560) which begins: 
Gemit insuper amarissime, ut alter Hieremias (He also moans most bitterly, like another 
Jeremiah) is entirely made of quotations from the book of Jeremiah. 

1% “There the ignorant populace, following various bad leaders, keeps whirling 
in a fatal vortex.” 

1% Arch. Nat., K 500, n° 7, fol. 5 (n° 109). 
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(Regin. Lat. 623), I came across two items of the list of 1440 that 
had been stolen from a library— probably that of the Orléans cathe- 
dral—to which Charles had offered them after his return to France: 
one is described in the list as "contenant l'istoire et legende de saint 
Second"; the other 1s the "livre en parchemin contenant Deploracion." 

The Deploratio 1s written in the easily recognizable hand of Jean 
the Celestine, using the same elegant cursive as in the Oxford manu- 
script of the Josephina.!? So, killing two birds with one stone, I had 
proved that Gerson was the author of the Deploratio and, at the same 
time, I had found the confirmation of the unlikely story of the draft 
of the Pastorium carmen sent as a relic. 


DIRECTING A SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR (cA. 1425) 


At Constance, Nicolas de Clamanges, Gerson's old friend and for- 
mer school-fellow, was appointed secretary of Martin V; but, instead 
of accepting this position and following the new pope to Rome, he 
chose to go to Paris, where several of his friends had recently been 
slaughtered, and to resume his long interrupted theological studies. 
Such a decision was the more unexpected as, under more cheerful 
circumstances, he had always stubbornly resisted the entreaties of his 
friends, especially Jean de Montreuil, who would urge him to settle 
in the capital. His motive was definitely not that he wanted to col- 
laborate with the occupants, for we are informed of his feelings about 
the English through his still unpublished Expositio in Isaiam! which, 
about the same date, echoes Gerson's Deploratio: 


Ecce in manu hostili, in manu crudeli, in manu aquilonari, in manu Anglorum, 
vetustissimorum hostium alque crudelissimorum, Franciam nostram traditam gemimus, 
qui hostili animo veterique odio cuncta dissipare, confundere, exterminare et profligare 
gloriantur.” 


l0 See G. Ouy, “Le Célestin Jean Gerson” (note 12 above), pp. 301-302 and 
pl. 77. At first sight, the script looks identical in the two manuscripts, but a close 
scrutiny reveals an evolution in the tracing of some of the letters, proving that the 
Deploratio was copied definitely later than the Josephina (see ibid., p. 306, fig. 10). 

11 MS Paris, Arsenal 137. 

l? “Here we are, grieving over our dear France delivered into the cruel hands 
of our foes, as harsh as the icy blast, into the hands of the English, our most ancient 
and most heartless enemies who, prompted by their viciousness and their old hatred, 
take a pride in destroying, in confounding, in upsetting, in ruining everything.” 
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The most likely explanation of his decision is that he wanted to keep 
a close watch on his beloved Collége de Navarre, sorely tried in 
May-June 1418 on the capture of the capital by the Burgundians, 
and to prevent the seizure of its headmastership by some creature 
of the English occupants. 

We have seen that Gerson, back from Austria, had taken refuge 
in Lyon with his young brother. He must have been aware of the 
real motive of Clamange's return to the occupied capital, or else he 
certainly would have refused to have anything to do with him. And 
we have proof that, in spite of all the obstacles, the two old friends 
did succeed in resuming contact. The proof is not a text, but a 
manuscript. 

MS BnF lat. 14920, still another item from the library of Saint- 
Victor (NN 3 in Claude de Grandrue's inventory), contains ten works 
of unequal length, all of them dealing with the confession of sins. It 
begins (fol. 1-49) with a widespread treatise of the Dominican John 
of Freiburg entitled Confessionale; the other long text (fol. 69—100) is 
Matthew of Cracow's De confessione, a reputed work of Thomas Aquinas 
which Gerson preferred to ascribe to his favourite author Bonaventura. 
All but one of the shorter texts are well-known treatises of Gerson 
on the subject, but the author's name is nowhere mentioned, the 
words cancellarius Parisiensis on fol. 129 looking as if they had been 
left there by mistake. 

The only unknown text, which occupies fol. 101r-103v, directly 
follows the De confessione of which 1t 1s presented as some kind of an 
elucidation: Sequens notabile appositum est hic ad declaracionem premissorum, 
sed non est ab eodem actore compositum. ? In this gersonian context, this 
purely negative piece of information looks like a signature. 

These few pages are not a structured treatise, but rather a series 
of randomly arranged reflections on the delicate and difficult duties 
of a spiritual director. 

In the first place, he must never forget that human beings differ 
as greatly from one another in their souls as in their bodies, their 
constitutions or their temperaments, and they also vary in their 
upbringing as well as in their social milieu. It is therefore no use 
looking for a universal method that would be suitable for all peni- 
tents. Some are so tormented by qualms of conscience, so obsessed 


13 “The useful text that follows has been inserted here to elucidate the preced- 
ing work, but it is not by the same author." 
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by the fear of offending God that too much severity would drive 
them to despair. Some, on the contrary, are so relaxed that it 1s 
safer not to remind them too often of the freedom left to man by 
the Law of Christ, for they would soon turn liberty into licence. 

A wise and experienced spiritual director is able to put himself in 
his penitent's place and not to be indignant at the temptations which 
harass this person, for temptation 1s not evil in itself, one acquires 
more merit by resisting it than by not being tempted. 

We cannot go through all the other pieces of advice contained in 
these few pages; the fact that they are present in various treatises of 
Gerson would not be sufficient proof of his authorship, since some 
of them are also to be found in works of other authors. But there 
is one remarkable passage which affords an original illustration of 
the notion of secrecy: 


Also and above all, a spiritual director must be extremely discreet. Let 
us imagine, for instance, that, after meeting one of his parishioners in 
the street, a priest would tell a friend: ^What a pure and innocent 
soul! I do wish I were like him"; that would be a very serious sin, for 
1f, a moment later, having met another of his penitents, he kept silent, 
his friend would jump to the conclusion that the second did not deserve 
such praises. 


The same amusing example is given, almost word for word, in 
Gerson's treatise De examinatione doctrinarum (9.469). So, we can safely 
ascribe the notabile to our author.!'* 

But what has Nicolas de Clamanges to do with this manuscript? 

Some forty years ago, I easily identified the copy of Clamanges's 
epistolary corpus kept at the city library of Reims (MS 628) as an 
autograph, since, in the margins and between the lines, it bears a 
great number of changes or additions of the type that can only be 
made by the author. Surprisingly enough, the modern catalogue does 
not refer to this fact, while an unpublished history of the chapter of 
Reims compiled in the seventeenth century by a canon called Weien, 
mentions the presence in its library of a volumen epistularum Nicolai de 
Clamengüs, ut dicitur, sua propria manu scriptarum. ? 


l4 I only found this final proof after publishing the text in the festschrift offered 
twenty years ago to my late lamented friend Albert Gruijs, “Quelques conseils de 
Gerson aux confesseurs," in Codex in Context: Studies over codicologie, kartuizergeschiedenis 
en laatmiddeleeuws geestesleven aangeboden aan Prof. Dr. A. Gruijs (Nijmegen, 1985), pp. 
289—312. 

' MS Reims, B.M. 1773, £ 355v. 
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This volume is carefully written, in a handsome book cursive, on 
what looks like good quality vellum; yet, when lit by ultraviolet rays, 
the parchment is revealed as used material, the inferior script hav- 
ing been bleached, then rubbed with pumice stone. The erased 
documents, or at least the parts thereof which are not hidden under 
the new text, are easily legible. Most of them are accounts from salt 
granaries or some such royal offices, and would not be very inter- 
esting from our point of view, were it not that they all bear dates. 
The latest date found on a page of this volume is 1422, but we may 
safely assume that the royal officer was expected to keep the docu- 
ments for a certain time, say, three or four years, before he could 
sell them to salvagers of used parchment who would bleach the sheets 
and put them back on the market—certainly a prosperous business 
during the English occupation, when there was a shortage of parch- 
ment as well as of many other goods. Which means that the manu- 
script could hardly have been copied before 1425. 

This detail is more important than it looks, for Alfred Coville, the 
author of several books on early French Humanism, believed that a 
complete change of personality had come over Nicolas de Clamanges 
by the end of 1417: he is no longer a humanist, but a clergyman 
gravely worried about the calamities of the time, as well as about 
their possible consequences for his prebends.”!'® From this assump- 
tion the well-known historian inferred that the partially autograph 
manuscript of Clamanges's epistolary corpus kept at Montpellier (B. 
Univ. 87)—which, by the way, is later than the Reims manuscript— 
was necessarily written earlier than 1418. We have here another 
example of the superiority of material evidence over a priori reasoning. 

We may now return to our MS BnF lat. 14920 which contains 
Gerson's notabile. It 1s definitely written not only by the same hand, 
but also in the selfsame script as MS Reims 628. Since Clamanges 
was an extremely versatile calligrapher, who kept adopting or even 
inventing new styles, this means that it was very probably copied about 
the same date, viz 1425 or slightly later. Besides, like Reims 628, BnF 
lat. 14920 too 1s a palimpsest, the erased documents being of the same 
type as those of the epistolary corpus and bearing similar dates. 


M6 A. Coville, Gontier et Pierre Col et CHumanisme en France au temps de Charles VI 
(Paris, 1934), pp. 231-233.—See G. Ouy, “Le thème du tedium scriptorum gentilium 
chez les humanistes, particulièrement en France au début du XV* siècle,” Cahiers de 
l'Association. internationale des Etudes françaises 22 (Mai 1971), pp. 9-26. 
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The oddity of this manuscript lies in its structure: the composit- 
ion of most quires 1s determined by the length of their respective 
contents, so that several texts begin on the first page of a quire. 
Also, at the bottom of the quires, those signatures which have not 
been cut off are in disorder. These particulars seem to show that, 
very probably because all the exemplaria did not arrive at the same 
time, the texts were transcribed on separate quires and the order in 
which they would follow one another was only decided after the last 
model was copied. 

So, from a careful scrutiny of this manuscript, we may infer that, 
earlier than the Orléans brothers in England, Clamanges, from the 
occupied capital, had succeeded in establishing contact in Lyon not 
only with the chancellor's young brother, but also with Gerson him- 
self, then still alive. Having probably been entrusted with the spiri- 
tual direction of some of the students of the Collège de Navarre 
and, feeling inexperienced for this delicate task, he must have asked 
his old friend, the greatest expert in the field, to provide him with 
the best works on confession. So Gerson had instructed his brother 
to copy or have copied by his monks a collection of texts which 
would be smuggled piecemeal to Paris, and, as a small personal gift 
to his friend, had added this opusculum, a few pieces of advice for a 
newly appointed spiritual director. 

Just as he excelled in adapting himself to the personality of each 
penitent; he had developed a remarkable skill in adjusting his mode 
of expression to each of his many publics, He would use a clear and 
vigorous French, quote popular proverbs and bring forward rough 
examples (gros exemples) for delivering sermons to simple uneducated 
people (les gens simples sans lettre); when preaching at the king's court, 
he would adopt quite another language, then another again, more 
subtle and poetic, for composing prayers or mystical treatises such 
as La Montagne de Contemplacion. Here, for the sake of his old friend 
who is also a great humanist, he puts his most elegant Latin to the 
service of serious ideas expressed in a light and even sometimes 
humorous style. 
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Could the small sample composed of the few lost works I retrieved 
be considered representative of the huge mass of Gerson's complete 
works? It probably could, since it is the result of a perfect random 
selection, and since these texts, in Latin or in French, in prose or 
in verse, intended for various publics, are all different from one 
another in subject matter as well as in genre or style. 

They are also, and above all, quite different from what the pre- 
vious generation wrote. None of Petrarch’s French contemporaries 
would have composed an eclogue or the elegiac distichs of the poster, 
let alone the Josephina; and the Deploratio super civitatem has no previ- 
ous equivalent in our country. According to Denifle, who in this 
matter was undoubtedly right, the treatise against Juan de Monzón— 
of whose authorship he deemed Gerson unworthy—outclasses the 
style of any work produced in France in the fourteenth century and 
heralds the revival of classical Latin.” When Gerson writes about 
lofty topics (de matiere haute) in the vernacular for the sake of simple 
people, especially women, he is conscious of doing something new 
and surprising. Indeed, he is the first French author to declare— 
and he has every reason to do so—that he is treading on virgin 
ground, navigating an unexplored ocean. 

So I feel justified in stating that Gerson ushers in a new era of 
the history of French culture. I am now expected to define this nov- 
elty and to set out its various components. 

The trouble—and this has nothing to do with false modesty—is 
that a skilled archaeologist of manuscript books is not necessarily an 
expert in the field of literature. Unlike a gold digger who is unable 
to do goldsmith’s work, I do not deem myself entirely unfit for 
discussing my findings, but I am conscious of being little more than 
an amateur as far as literary and intellectual history is concerned. 
A friend and colleague of mine, who has kept poking fun at me for 
many years, claims that I never read printed books. It is, of course, 
an exaggeration, but I must admit having always devoted much more 
time to surveying manuscripts than to inquiring after recent theo- 
ries; and, if I did read some printed books, I am afraid they will be 
considered antiquated by medievalists who keep up with the times. 


17 See above, n. 52. 
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However, while I often dislike my old articles, I still appreciate 
an essay which I wrote a long time ago.'? I was trying to define 
and order the distinctive features of the intellectual and literary move- 
ment which made its appearance in Paris at the beginning of the 
reign of Charles VI, and an old and famous book'? had provided 
me with a useful framework: the criteria set down by Jacob Burck- 
hardt—and more recently sifted by Eugenio Garin—as character- 
isüc of the Italian Renaissance. I think I could safely employ them 
again, not necessarily in their original sequence, for setting forth the 
novelty of Gerson's ideas and writings. 

Among those fundamentals, that which 1s more closely associated 
with Humanism is a new interest in Antiquity. 

Oddly enough, simply because an early annotator of Jean de 
Montreull's epistolary corpus misunderstood a passage of one of his 
letters, "? the legend was to emerge, some five centuries later, of a 
deep antagonism between two characters, almost two symbols: 
Montreull, considered the harbinger of Humanism, endowed with a 
wholly pagan culture, facing “pious Gerson", allegedly shocked by 
Montreuil’s quoting of Terence in a letter to the pope." 

The confusion was aggravated by the double acceptance, in most 
languages, of the word Humanism, avoided only in Italy, where umane- 
simo, an intellectual and literary movement centred on the human- 
ities (littere humaniores) is distinguished from umanismo, a philosophical 
doctrine asserting the primacy of humanity, hence hardly consistent 
with religion.'” Incidentally, postulating the existence of the latter 


u8 G., Ouy, “Paris, l'un des principaux foyers de l'humanisme en Europe au 
début du XV* siècle,” Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire de Paris et de l'Ile-de-France, 
années 1967-68, pp. 71-98. 

H9 Jacob Burckhardt, Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien . .., (1860), Wiederausg. 
v. M. Kaegi (Bern, 1943); 2 vol.—See also Eugenio Garin’s remarkable Introduzione 
to the new translation: La civiltà del Rinascimento in Italia. [coll. “Classici della storia 
moderna"] (Firenze, 1956). 

120 See Jean de Montreuil, Opera, vol. 4, Monsteroliana, par E. Ornato, G. Ouy, 
N. Pons (Paris, 1986), 62-3 and n. 6-7. 

?! This is how a well-known text book of French literary history, in general use 
for several generations of students, sums up the situation: “Déjà sa culture [Jean 
de Montreuil’s] est toute paienne, et jusque dans une lettre au pape sur les maux 
de l'Eglise, il ne trouve à citer que Térence, au grand scandale du pieux Gerson ” 
(Gustave Lanson, Histoire de la littérature française, 11th ed., Paris, 1909, 157. 

7? See G. Ouy, “Humanisme” in Dictionnaire encyclopédique du Moyen Age sous la 
direction d'A. Vauchez, t. I (Paris, 1997), 251—53. The word made its first appear- 
ance in the Supplément (1877) of Emile Littré’s monumental Dictonnatre de la langue 
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brand of humanism in the France of Charles VI was, to say the 
least, somewhat anachronistic. 

The facts can easily be set in their true light. On the one hand, 
in several of his epistles, we see Jean de Montreuil voicing his admi- 
ration for the chancellor, with whom he always sided politically, only 
opposing him once on a side issue, about the Roman de la Rose. 

On the other hand, the notion that Gerson could have blamed 
Montreuil for quoting Terence is just ludicrous. In a sermon on the 
archangel Michael (5.321), after recalling the famous dream in which 
Saint Jerome saw himself punished by the angels for reading Cicero 
more readily than the Scriptures, he hastens to correct the misinter- 
pretation this could cause: *However, I do not want this story to be 
understood as meaning that you should completely reject the books 
of the heathen, as some people wrongly maintain. Otherwise, not 
only Jerome himself, and Augustine, and Bernard, but also Paul, 
Cyprian, Origen, not to mention all philosophers, all jurists, all artists, 
should be held guilty—an intolerably reckless statement." He recalls 
“All the saints, who without the writings of the heathen, would nei- 
ther have wanted, nor perhaps been able, to write so many books 
in such beautiful style and with such keen judgement." And, after 
reciting all the authors, Plato, Aristotle or Cicero, who provide use- 
ful reading matter, he concludes that “poetry, rhetoric and philoso- 
phy can very well get on with theology and the holy books."'? 

Contrary to his friend Nicolas de Clamanges, Gerson did not 
search for variant readings in the manuscripts of Cicero; but his let- 
ter to Pierre d'Ailly and his eclogue display the surprising mastery 
of Latin and the knowledge of mythology he had already secured 
at eighteen years old through perusing Vergil and Horace as well 
as Petrarch's Bucolicum carmen and. other works which the library of 
the Collége de Navarre had recently acquired. The elegant distichs 


Jrançaise, where the great lexicographer clearly distinguished the two acceptations. 
Unfortunately, in the last decades, the word has grown so popular with journalists 
and politicians that it is gradually losing any significance. 

7$ Nolo tamen exemplum istud ad hoc traducatis ut abiciendos prorsus æstimetis 
infidelium libros velut quidam false argumentari satagunt. Alioquin et ipse post- 
modum Jeronimus et Augustinus et Bernardus ct, ut altius repetam, Paulus, Cyprianus, 
Origenes, immo, ut generalius extendam, omnes philosophantes, omnes legistæ, 
omnes artistæ culpabiliter erraverunt, quod dicere intolerabilis est temeritas [...] 
sanctos nomino qui dicta sua totque libros suos cum tanta eloquii venustate et pro- 
funditate sententiarumabsque gentilium litteris componere neque voluerunt neque 
fortassis potuerunt [...] Potest utique et poetria et rhetorica et philosophia cum 
theologia et sacris litteris admitti vel misceri. 
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of 1392, then, much later the masterly hexameters of the Josephina 
and many touching poems prove that his love of Latin poetry was 
not just a passing fancy of youth. 

However, imitating the ancients—or Petrarch, of course—does not 
necessarily mean loving them disinterestedly; it may also be a mat- 
ter of turning their weapons against them. In the introduction to the 
treatise against Juan de Monzón, young Gerson declares that if 
the Greeks and the Romans are considered more glorious than the 
French, it is only thanks to the historians and the poets who extolled 
their great men; so when we have learned to write history and poetry 
like them, we shall transcend them. And, almost thirty years later, 
in the preface of the Josephina, he does not hesitate to claim the 
superiority of the Christian Muses over those who inspired the pagan 
poets. From our modern point of view, this might sound the obvi- 
ous thing to say for a Christian, but actually such a notion was long 
ahead of its time, since the traditional perspective of mankind’s con- 
stant decline was still to prevail more than two centuries later when 
the Querelle du Merveilleux Chrétien would stir the French literary circles. 

This “new interest in Antiquity” could almost suffice to define 
Humanism stricto sensu. But I am tempted to consider its frequent 
association with all or part of Burckhardt’s other criteria as making 
up Humanism /ato sensu—a term admittedly vague, but easy-fitting, 
similar, for instance, to Romanticism, for classifying a somewhat pro- 
tean cluster of intellectual and literary tendencies. 

Another of the more striking features—it has been shown above— 
is the new importance given to personality. The author's per- 
sonality to begin with: the ego, which had been virtually absent from 
most medieval texts, is omnipresent in Gerson’s works. Then, the 
personality of the people he addresses, always adjusting his language 
and style to each of his various publics. Last, that of the persons he 
deals with, as proven by the beautiful passage where he advises a 
spiritual director never to forget how very different human beings 
are from one another, and consequently how carefully he must adapt 
his attitude to the character of each penitent. 

This interest in personality naturally entails devoting more atten- 
tion to the physical aspect of a man, as we have seen, for in- 
stance, with the humorous description of Juan de Monzón's pompous 
speechifying. 

While Gerson used the most elegant Latin when addressing his 
scholarly friends, he also took great interest in the vernacular, 
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as did Petrarch or Boccaccio, and in opposition to his friend Nicolas 
de Clamanges, and he developed a talent which won him the rep- 
utation of being the best French prose writer of the Middle Ages. 

With the exception of some sermons he had to deliver at the 
king's court—a place he was not too eager to frequent—most of his 
French works were written for the “simple people," especially for 
women whom he deemed at least as worthy as men to be told about 
such a lofty topic as contemplative life. 

This is only one of the many ways in which he manifests a new 
interest in the situation of women. 

For the sake of brevity, I had to give up the project of devoting 
a few pages to a remarkable text, the Petit traictié enhortant a prendre 
lestat de virginité plus que de mariage, which I am grateful to Brian 
McGuire for having made me discover. Since it had never been cor- 
rectly or completely published, I made a critical edition thereof, so 
that my friend could quote from it in an article* he was prepar- 
ing. I hope I shall find the time to publish this edition, and to explain 
at length in the presentation the reasons why I disagree with Brian's 
construction on our author's attitude towards his sisters and women 
in general. To sum up, I am at variance with him about Gerson 
being “both fascinated and repelled” by women, and about this “male 
fear of women that may have prepared the way for the post-medieval 
witch craze."'?5 

In my opinion, what frightens our author, what repels and almost 
fascinates him (in the sense that a serpent fascinates its prey) is not 
women, but impurity, as proven by the extreme attention he devotes 
to mollities and pollutio nocturna, or what he writes, in the sermon Bonus 
pastor (5.123-144) and elsewhere, about the pernicious promiscuity 
between adults and children or adolescents that prevails in too many 
convents or schools. 

Logically enough, Gerson's feminine ideal is Mary, “whose beauty 
does not arouse the lust of men who see her but, on the contrary, 
chills their senses like a cold dew."" Joseph is the perfect match for 


1 Brian P. McGuire, “Late Medieval Care and Control of Women: Jean Gerson 
and his Sisters," Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, 92 (1997), pp. 5-37. On p. 11, n. 23, 
the author discloses the strange and amusing explanation of the fact that this text 
remained virtually unpublished. 

75 [bid., p. 8. 

75 Fosephina, vv. 1714—16: .. . non urit decor iste videntum / Lubrica corda virum, sed in 
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her, who declares: “My temper refuses to be softened by womanly 
touch, nor does my flesh yearn for such embraces." Any danger 
of sexual desire being thus removed, Joseph is the model husband. 
As the two walk along during the flight to Egypt, he readily listens 
to his learned spouse explaining to him, for instance, that he should 
not blame fate for their misfortune, since everything is decided by 
God's Providence."? No wonder for, as a young girl, Mary had stud- 
ied at the school of the Temple in Jerusalem, where she was taught 
not only to do needlework and embroidery, but also to sing the 
Psalms, to understand the divine Law and to interpret the texts of 
the Prophets'?—a pattern of education for girls which Gerson cer- 
tainly thought worth thinking over. When the fugitives stop at last, 
after much wandering, Joseph does the cooking, then wipes the dishes 
while the mother looks after her baby.'? Such small details are really 
meaningful: in the Petit traictié, the author uses the observations he 
made of his parishioners as arguments against marriage, reciting all 
the meschiefs et angoisses inflicted on their wives by selfish and brutal 
husbands. With the short text about public penances we have already 
seen another example of his concern for poor women's sufferings. 

But Gerson also gives assistance to a woman belonging to quite 
another milieu: when Christine de Pizan is battling with Jean de 
Montreuil and the Col brothers in the famous Debat sur le Ronmant 
de la Rose, the chancellor vigorously sides with her against his fellow 
humanists who are having a good time teasing the virtuous poetess 
for whom they profess the clerics’ traditional misogyny.'*! 

Finally we must not forget that, only a week after Joan of Arc 
broke the English siege at Orléans, and a few months before his 
death, on 14 May 1429, our author wrote a short defense of the 


ipsis temperat. estum,/ Frigidus e facie quasi ros spiraverit intro. The idea is borrowed from 
Gerson's favourite author, Bonaventure (cf. 5.351). 

127 Ibid., vv. 47—48: . . . refugit animus mollescere tactu / Femineo; cupit amplexus caro nec 
mea tales. 

7? Ibid., vv. 331 sqq. 

79 Ibid., vv. 969 sqq. 

50 Ibid., vv. 233-34. See Brian P. McGuire, “When Jesus Did the Dishes: The 
Transformation of Late Medieval Spirituality,” in The Making of Christian Communities 
in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages, ed. Mark Williams (London, 2005), pp. 131—52, 
esp. pp. 145-46. 

P! See Le Débat sur le Roman de la Rose, édition critique, introduction, traductions, 
notes par Eric Hicks (Paris, 1974), xcix-236 pp. Also the article of Renate Blumenfeld- 
Kosinski in the present volume. 
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Maid and her mission: Super facto Puelle et credulitate sibi prestanda. Not 
everybody agreed with him for, characteristically, on one of the 
manuscripts of this text, * someone hastened to copy in front of the 
first page one of those trite little Latin poems against women which 
had been circulated for centuries in clerical circles. 

In a word, apart from his compulsive fear of sexual temptation, 
Gerson looks on women as fellow human beings, and I do not share 
the opinion that he manifests “a cleric's need to exercise control and 
supervision over women." Indeed, the way he acts with his sisters 
is not so different from his attitude towards his brothers: he is the 
elder, he is wiser, he knows what is good for them. 

To understand his motivations, we have no need to peruse Freud’s 
complete works. Gerson's primary concern is seeing to it that the 
persons he cares for, while going through as few sorrows as possi- 
ble during their short earthly stay, shall be spared eternal sufferings 
in the afterlife; this also holds true for all the souls for whose sal- 
vation he feels responsible. We must always keep in mind that his 
favourite theme— being on earth as a visitor (Gerson / Advena) who 
will soon depart and settle forever in his true patria—is not a mere 
topos, but his firmest belief. 

We are now tackling the last—certainly not the least—of our fun- 
damentals: a new attitude towards religion. 

In France towards the end of the fourteenth century, what threat- 
ened the stability of the Church was not a wave of unbelief or pagan- 
ism, but the Schism and the distress it caused among the most fervent 
Christians. This can be felt in the young man's anxious letter to 
Pierre d'Ailly. The Pastorium carmen, written about the same time, 
shows the reaction he shared then with many of his fellow students, 
craving for a return to the primeval Church, undefiled by power 
and riches. 

But, apart from during that early period, Gerson never held rad- 
ical views and, if he firmly exposed evil customs in the Church or 
the corrupt practices of too many prelates, he seldom advocated 
drastic measures to redress them. While extremely courageous and 
selfless—as proven by his attitude in the controversy on tyrannicide— 
this son of a humble country cleric, bred on Church lands, was often 


2 D. Calvot and G. Ouy, L'oeuvre de Gerson (note 14 above), n° 16, p. 92. 
5$ Brian P. McGuire, “Late Medieval Care”, (note 124 above), p. 8. 
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prevented, not by fear, but by his mborn respect for hierarchy, from 
going the whole way, and it was mostly on Providence that he relied 
to restore justice. Although he never ignored the more obvious part 
of the problem, the head of the Church, he meant to start the reform 
at the base. 

The great novelty he brought was probably a new conception of 
his responsibility as theologian. Instead of stating odd and complic- 
ated questions, which amounted to nothing but vana curiositas, he con- 
sidered it one of his main jobs to compose little treatises in French 
and Latin summing up clearly and in simple words everything a 
Christian must believe, then to ask all bishops to have as many of 
these little booklets as possible copied and distributed throughout 
their respective dioceses to ignorant ministers who, rather than deliv- 
ering clumsy sermons, would read them from the pulpit to their 
flocks. 

Unfortunately, printing was invented too late for him to take 
advantage of it, as did Erasmus's friend Geiler von Kaysersberg, 
Gerson's admirer and disciple as well as his scrupulous editor, who 
was, like him, a great humanist. Geiler, who in his turn failed to 
work out a gentle reform of the Church, died less than ten years 
before Strasbourg rallied to Luther. 


* Kk 06K 


Even if it is based only on the very narrow sample of the few lost 
or forgotten works I chanced to retrieve, I hope this essay can help 
to prove that Gerson, who is too often portrayed as an austere the- 
ologian shunning the vanities of Humanism, actually reveals himself 
not only as an author of uncommon versatility, but as one of the 
earlier followers of Petrarch outside Italy and as the very first French 
humanist. 


MAKING SENSE OF IT ALL: 
GERSON'S BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


D. Zach Flanagin 


On the evening of 23 November 1407, outside of l'Hôtel Barbette 
in Paris, Louis, Duke of Orleans was brutally murdered by eighteen 
armed and masked men under the orders of John the Fearless, Duke 
of Burgundy. While there would have been nothing too remarkable 
about an ordinary, politically motivated murder in fifteenth-century 
France, the entrance of the Parisian theologian Jean Petit onto the 
scene unleashed a firestorm in the world of theology. Not many months 
later, at the other end of Europe, a cadre of German masters were 
abandoning the city of Prague, after losing their hold on the university 
to a group of upstart Czech reformers. They carried the bitterness 
of defeat with them to the west, reserving a special degree of vitriol 
for the despised captain of their enemies, the young firebrand evan- 
gelist, Jan Hus. 

These two apparently isolated events in opposite corners of the 
Christian world would seem to have little in common. The issues at 
stake were not related. The Parisian affair was a matter of political 
influence over the sometimes sane Charles VI. One nobleman had 
lost his life to another in this high-stakes game, and the culprit was 
simply trying to wash his hands of the crime. The events in Prague, 
by contrast, were both religious and philosophical, involving clerical 
reform, the free preaching of the gospel and the emergence of real- 
ism in a nominalist stronghold. Yet, each drew the attention of the 
Parisian chancellor, Jean Gerson, because of the one thing that they 
both had in common. Petit and Hus, for reasons unique to each man, 
were coming dangerously close to heresy against the Bible. And both 
were doing it in a manner that threatened the entire foundation of 
Christian doctrine. In defense of the truth of Sacred Scripture, a 
sleeping giant awoke. 

In the first case, Jean Peüt (d. 1411), a former master in the the- 
ology faculty of Paris and now advisor to Duke John, was appointed 
the task of officially defending the assassination as “licit tyranni- 
cide"—not only not blameworthy, but positively meritorious for the 
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virtuous Duke. On 8 March 1408, he stood before King Charles 
VI, Louis? hapless brother and declared that Louis was guilty of lése- 
majesté against God (by virtue of his diabolical sorcery) and against 
the king (by virtue of his avaricious efforts to harm the royal family 
and establish his own tyrannical rule). As proof, Petit offered a myr- 
iad of classical examples, particularly those drawn from the Old and 
New Testaments, to prove that the murder of a tyrant for the com- 
mon good was a virtuous act. These included the punishment of the 
traitorous Absalom (II Samuel 15-19), the slaying of the usurper 
Athaliah (II Kings 11) and the battle between the loyal Michael and 
the rebellious Satan (Is 14:12-15; Rv 12:7-10). These episodes are in 
no way in conflict with the Decalogue's command, “Thou shalt not 
kill" (Ex 20:13, Dt 5:17). Instead, the sixth commandment must be 
interpreted according to the intention of the Law, that 1s, not accord- 
ing to its bare letter, but according to its spirit. After all, Paul tells 
us that “The letter kills, but the Spirit gives life" (II Cor 3:6)? Petit 
asserts that this Pauline dictum 1s proof for the old hermeneutical 
saying: “always to keep the literal sense in Holy Scripture is to kill 
one's soul."? Thus, Petit's great crime was to threaten the foundation 
of the theological enterprise by spiritualizing away the clear, literal 
meaning of God's Word. 

Jan Hus, on the other hand, was perceived as having erred in the 
opposite direction. From early on, his German opponents had labeled 
him a biblicist and a proponent of arbitrary personal interpretation, 
and he never lived the accusation down. In 1412, Stephen Páleč 


' Historical treatments of Jean Petit are quite rare. The most complete is Alfred 
Coville, Jean Petit: La Question du Tyrannicide au Commencement du XV’ Siècle (Paris, 
1932). Short analyses are found in N. Valois, La France et Le Grande Schisme d'Occident, 
4 vols. (Paris, 1896-1902), 4:314—32; Karlfried Froehlich, “ ‘Always to Keep the 
Literal Sense in Holy Scripture Means to Kill One's Soul: The State of Biblical 
Hermeneutics at the Beginning of the Fifteenth Century,” in Literary Uses of Typology, 
from the Late Middle Ages to the Present, ed. Earl Miner (Princeton, 1977), 20—48, of 
which 27-9 focus on Petit; and Johann Baptist Schwab, Johannes Gerson. Professor der 
Theologie und Kanzler der Universität Paris. Eine Monographie (Würzburg, 1858), 609-46. 
Many of the primary documents surrounding his controversial theology are printed 
in vol. 5 of L. E. Du Pin, ed., Joannis Gersonit Doctoris Theologi & Cancellarii Parisiensis 
Opera Omnia, 5 vols. (Antwerp, 1706), which is entirely dedicated to this issue. The 
text of Petits defense is printed in Du Pin, 5:15-42. 

? Du Pin, Joannis Gersonü, note 1 above, 5:29—30. 

? This statement is not found in Du Pin’s Latin text, but comes from the text 
of the French edition of the defense, found in Chroniques d'Enguerrand de Monstrelet, 
ed. Buchon, vol. 1 (Paris, 1826), 285, cited in Frochlich, *Always to Keep," note 1 
above, 29. 
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publicly expressed this sentiment in his Tractatus gloriosus, in which 
he accuses Hus of being of the *Armenian sect" because he refuses to 
accept the authority of the Church, saints, or doctors, but only 
receives scriptural evidence; he is further accused of being a Waldensian 
because he interprets those Scriptures arbitrarily, according to his 
own opinion. While Jan Hus frequently denied these charges, point- 
ing out that both Augustine and Jerome also regarded Scripture as 
the supreme authority, such denials mattered little to the perceived 
danger—yet another heresy arising from scriptural literalism. Indeed, 
Gerson shared in these fears as well. 

While significant problems with both literal and spiritual exegesis 
had been apparent throughout the Middle Ages, most recently rearing 
their head in the debate over the Parisian condemnations of 1340,° 
Gerson found himself required by the present controversies to come 
to terms again with the character of the Bible in theology. It must be 
strongly reaffirmed that the Scriptures, in their literal sense, are the 
actual Word of God and, as such, serve as the bedrock and foundation 
of Christian life and doctrine. On the other hand, it must also be 
made clear that the infinite speech of the divine in Scripture should 
not and cannot be interpreted in a simple, finite way. Reading the 
text according to one’s own opinion and not according to the reliable 
tradition of holy interpreters does just as much violence to God’s Word 
as Petit’s impious spiritualizing. Between this exegetical Scylla and 
Charybdis, Jean Gerson would set forth one of the most nuanced 
analyses of medieval hermeneutics that we possess. It is our endeavor 
here to understand his subtle thought. 

The issue of the chancellor’s exegetical theory has produced a small 
amount of historical attention over the past few decades, but that 
debate has become mired in attempts to understand the chancellor 


* Matthew Spinka, John Hus’ Concept of the Church (Princeton, 1966), 160. 

? Spinka, Church, 160. 

ë In this controversy, the “Ockhamists” were locating textual meaning solely 
within the proper signification of the text, excluding figurative speech, and their 
position was condemned largely because it required that one judge many authori- 
ties, including the Bible, to have spoken falsely when they used "improper" or 
metaphorical language. For the text of these condemnations and an excellent dis- 
cussion, see Johannes M. M. H. Thijssen, “The Crisis over Ockhamist Hermeneutic 
and Its Semantic Background: The Methodological Significance of the Censure of 
December 29, 1340,” Vestigia, Imagines, Verba: Semiotics and Logic in Medieval Theological 
Texts (XUth-XIVih Century), ed. Costantino Marmo, Semiotics and Cognitive Studies 
IV, ed. Umberto Eco and Patrizia Violi (Turnhout, 1997), 371-92. 
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through the lens of the post-Reformation categories of either “sola 
scriptura" or “partim scriptura partim traditio.” On the one hand, historians 
such as Heiko Oberman, Posthumus Meyjes, Fritz Hahn and Samuel 
Preus have argued that Gerson wholly subjugates the Scriptures to 
the interpretive authority of the Church.’ In his magisterial Harvest 
of Medieval Theology, Oberman explains his reasons for such a view. He 
argues that, in the closing centuries of the Middle Ages, there existed 
two opposing views of Scripture and Tradition. The minority view, 
represented by Thomas Bradwardine and John Hus, he labels Tradition 
I, because it understands the tradition of the Church not as an entity 
separate from Scripture, but rather as the long succession of proper 
interpretation of the Scriptures, passed down by a succession of doc- 
tors. Tradition II, on the other hand, is a differing view which allows 
for an oral tradition (e.g., canon law, as well as certain doctrines), 
separate from the Scriptures, which has been passed down through 
the apostolic succession of bishops. The late-medieval nominalists, 
including Gerson, are grouped into this latter category because their 
belief in a “Spirit-guided Church,” which takes precedence both tem- 
porally and ultimately over the Scriptures, is not compatible with 
the sola scriptura principle of Tradition I. Oberman summarizes his 
opinion nicely: 


The literal sense of Scripture is its meaning as intended by the Holy 
Spirit; this sense 1s revealed by Christ through his apostles to the 
Church. But through the ongoing definition of truth by the Church, 
the canonical boundaries are. enlarged and. Holy Scripture is materi- 
ally extended. ... For him postcanonical documents of a theological 
and legal nature, if received by the Church, can without distinction 
be regarded as expressing the sensus litteralis of Holy Scripture itself. . . . the 
sola scriptura principle functions in the restricted sense of Tradition IL? 


In Oberman's opinion, the best example of such a violation of bib- 
lical sufficiency is Gerson's acceptance of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception.? 


? Heiko A. Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Theology: Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval 

fominalism (Grand Rapids, 1967); G. H. M. Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson —Apostle 
of Unity: His Church Politics and Ecclesiology, trans. J. C. Grayson (Leiden, 1999); Fritz 
Hahn, “Zur Hermeneutik Gersons,” Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche 51 (1954), 34—50; 
James Samuel Preus, From Shadow to Promise: Old Testament Interpretation from Augustine 
to the Young Luther (Cambridge, Mass., 1969). 

8 Oberman, Harvest, 389—90. 

? Oberman, Harvest, 391—2. It should be noted that Gerson's strong defense of 
the Immaculate Conception against Jean de Monzon early in his career gives way 
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An opposing line of interpretation begins with an article by Karlfried 
Froehlich in 1977, concerning the state of biblical hermeneutics at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century." As opposed to the Oberman 
school, which takes as its paradigm Gerson’s anti-Hussite polemic, 
Froehlich looks instead at the debate over nine articles posited by the 
theologian Jean Petit in his defense of Duke John the Fearless, par- 
ticularly the infamous “Always to keep the literal sense in Holy Scrip- 
ture is to kill one’s soul.” Great debate occurred over the orthodoxy 
of this eighth assertion at the Council of Constance, which left 
seventy-five written opinions on the topic, including Gerson's.!! The 
opinions fell into two camps. On the one side was the Burgundian 
party, who wholeheartedly supported the eighth assertion by identi- 
fying the “letter that killeth” with the purely grammatical literal sense. 
Because the surface meaning of many biblical texts (not allowing for 
metaphors) cannot possibly be true, then the keeping of the literal 
sense must in some cases be erroneous. Taking an opposite position, 
the Orleanist party challenged the eighth assertion, based on the 
assumption that the literal sense could be equated with the intention 
of the author, and not the bare grammar. However, this resulted in 
a split in the literal sense between a higher literal that was always 
true and a lower literal that could often be false. Although Gerson 
functioned as the leader of this Orleanist party, Froehlich interprets 
him as saying something slightly different. Gerson does not make a 
distinction between the (maybe-) false grammar and the true intention 
within the text itself. Instead, he creates a disünction between a sensus 
logicalis and a sensus theologicus. The theological sense is equivalent to 
the intention of the author (i.e., God) and is proper to the text. How- 
ever, the logical sense is “not to be found in the Scriptures themselves 
which can never be wrong, but rather in the sophistry of dialecticians 
and logicians whose ‘art,’ often introduced so irresponsibly into the 
explanation of Scripture, easily becomes the ‘killing letter’ which leads 
into error."? In other words, the chancellor is locating the “false” 


to a later attitude in which he qualifies himself. While he always maintains this 
pious belief, he does not attempt to assert 1t as infallible doctrine rooted in Scripture 
(c£. 6.175—6, 7.2.953). Lines are further blurred between Tradition I and II when 
one realizes that one of Oberman’s main representatives of Tradition I, Jan Hus, 
is a firm believer in the other post-biblical Marian doctrine—her Assumption into 
heaven, cf. Spinka, Church, 386. 

10 Froehlich, “Always to Keep," note 1 above, 20-48. 

! See Du Pin, Joannis Gerson, note 1 above, 5:721—1010. 

? Froehlich, “Always to Keep,” 43. 
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sense not in the text, but in the reader. In the end, Froehlich inter- 
prets Gerson not as a manipulator of the Holy Scriptures, but as their 
loyal devotee: 


Gerson's “theological literal sense” of the Bible was the attempt of a 
sophisticated fundamentalist [italics mine] to keep the unity and uniqueness 
of the Bible and, while still deriving its meaning from a set of personal 
standards, to stay within the orbit of Scripture itself where, regardless 
of the employment of other sciences, theology still reigned as queen.’ 


The culmination of this line of inquiry is found in the work of 
Froehlich’s student Mark Burrows, who directly challenges Oberman’s 
Tradition II label for Gerson, and replaces it instead with the cat- 
egory of the “Traditioned Sense" of Scripture." Burrows argues that 
Gerson’s hermeneutic maintains a distinction between meaning and 
grammar very similar to that of Martin Luther, but unlike Luther, 
the chancellor focused on the “Church’s historical tradition as the 
proper guide in locating the res [meaning] embedded within the ver- 
bum [word].”!? He accuses Oberman and others of having misread 
or ignored Gerson’s exegetical strategy, 


in which he carefully defends the “sufficiency” of Scripture as the rev- 
elation of those things necessarily to be believed for salvation, while 
defending the historical and above all primitive Church as the final arbiter 
of the sensus litteralis.'® 


In the end, Burrows offers an interpretation of Gerson’s exegesis in 
which the Church functions in a “normative” rather than “consti- 
tutive” role in mediating the one revelation of Scripture. For Burrows, 
Gerson is indeed a “sophisticated fundamentalist.” 


A. Gerson on His Own TERMS 


Having laid out both sides of this debate, I wish to suggest that all of 
the previous categories are insufficient for understanding the question 
of Scripture in late-medieval theology. Oberman’s categories of 


'S Froehlich, “Always to Keep,” 44. 

' Mark S. Burrows, “Jean Gerson on the “Traditioned Sense’ of Scripture as an 
Argument for an Ecclesial Hermeneutic,” in Biblical Hermeneutics in Historical Perspective: 
Studies in Honor of Karlfried Froehlich on His Sixtieth Birthday, ed. Mark S. Burrows and 
Paul Rorem (Grand Rapids, 1991), 161, n. 24. 

5 Burrows, “Jean Gerson,” 159. 

16 Burrows, “Jean Gerson,” 162. 
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Tradition I and II are rather explicitly formulated along confessional 
lines in order to redeem the early Protestant reformers from charges 
of biblicism. Furthermore, as their names themselves indicate, they 
are concerned primarily not with our question of the Bible, but with 
the question of Tradition. It is true that Gerson does allow extra- 
scriptural Tradition a place in theology." However, that fact tells us 
little or nothing about the place that Scripture itself occupies. Therefore, 
for our purposes, it is necessary to leave behind the categories proposed 
by Oberman and search for others that are more helpful in under- 
standing Gerson's exegetical world.'? By the same token, the “sophis- 
ticated fundamentalist” label, developed by Froehlich and Burrows, 
is also a bit misleading. Beyond the fact that the chancellor shared 
few of the qualities that the modern term, “fundamentalism,” conjures 
up in the minds of scholars,” even the medieval version of “traditioned- 
biblicism” is not so clear in Gerson's work as Burrows would have 
us believe. It is my contention that the question of the Church and 
the Scriptures in the theology of Jean Gerson needs reformulation, 
elucidation and a new historical model. And I believe that Gerson 
himself gives us the proper starting point. 

While the Hussite threat was temporarily smoldering on a funeral 
pyre outside of Constance, Gerson focused his anti-hereücal ener- 
gies on the scriptural justification of tyrannicide by Jean Petit. However, 


17 [n the discussion of the four sources of “purely Divine Law” in lesson two of 
On the Spiritual Life of the Soul (1402), Apostolic Tradition is listed in the third grade, 
behind Scripture and deductions from Scripture (3.138). 

'8 A proper critique of Oberman’s categories of Tradition I and II lies beyond 
the scope of this paper. See my dissertation, David Zachariah Flanagin, “Gathering 
around the Word: The Biblical Roots of Conciliarism in Jean Gerson" (Ph.D. diss., 
University of Chicago, 2004), 61, n. 45, and Hermann Schüssler, Der Primat der heili- 
gen Schrift als theologisches und kanonistisches Problem im Spätmittelalter, Verôffentlichungen 
des Instituts für europäische Geschichte Mainz 86 (Wiesbaden, 1977), 67-9. 

? [n an American context, “fundamentalism” is commonly understood as “mil- 
itantly anti-modernist Protestant evangelicalism," George M. Marsden, Fundamentalism 
and American Culture: The Shaping of Twentieth- Century Evangelicalism: 1870—1925 (Oxford, 
1980), 4. Although one major tenet of “fundamentalism” is a belief in verbal iner- 
rancy of the Scriptures, Gerson is far removed from the world-denying, apocalyp- 
tic, and conservative Protestant characteristics that the word “fundamentalist” conjures 
to mind. Even greater problems with such a label arise if one takes into account 
other “fundamentalist” movements around the world, which may or may not have 
a “biblicist” element to them. See Martin E. Marty and R. Scott Appleby, Funda- 
mentalisms Observed, The Fundamentalism Project, 5 vols. (Chicago, 1991), which defines 
Fundamentalism in terms not of biblicism, but of fighting: 1) back against perceived 
threats, 2) for a traditional worldview, 3) with a selection of fundamental concepts 
from the past, 4) against an enemy, and 5) under God, l'ix-x. 
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while defending the Scriptures from Petit’s over-spiritualizing, he never 
took an eye off the ever-present, Hussite danger of over-literalizing. 
It is in this context that he composes his definitive refutation of the 
nine assertions of Jean Peüt, the Response to the Masters. Gerson's reply 
to the eighth assertion, *Always to keep the literal sense is to kill 
one's soul," allows us a perfect entryway into his conception of the 
Holy Wnit. After laying out several general rules for the interpreta- 
ton of the Scripture, he concludes with a revealing analogy: 


Even if perhaps it is found that certain heretics have been reproved 
by the Church or prelates or certain doctors, who say that Sacred 
Scripture is always true ad litteram [1.e., the surface meaning of the let- 
ter] according to the grammatical sense, or ad litteram according to the 
meaning of the Jews, this censure can certainly stand with the cen- 
sure or manner of censure of this eighth assertion, according to the 
diverse understanding of terms and the varied reasons for speaking. 
Just as these two verbally contradictory statements have been damned 
by the Church: “God creates evil;” “God does not create evil” (10.242). 


This comparison to the problem of evil and providence shows how 
Gerson understood the interpretation of Scripture. Neither of two 
contradictory, and seemingly exclusive, propositions could be accepted 
as true. It is impossible that the ad litteram meaning of the Scriptures is 
always true. Yet it is also erroneous to say that the literal sense is not 
always true. Like evil, this problem had no simple solution. As usual, 
Gerson felt that the answer had to lie in the middle, royal way, not 
turning aside to Judaizing on the left or violating the Scriptures on 
the right. We shall see that Gerson achieves this via media by a 
careful distinction. Between the poles of ad litteram exegesis and total 
spiritualizing, he will establish another category—the sensus litteralis. 
Then, after he has created such a space between two heretical ex- 
tremes, Gerson will turn his full attention to the much weightier her- 
meneutical task of defining that literal sense and composing rules for 
extracting it from its biblical context. 

This complex relationship between the “lttera” and the “sensus lit- 
teralis” is the reason that scholars have been unable to come to any 
sort of agreement on the role of the Scriptures in the thought of Jean 
Gerson—on the surface it appears that his exegetical system is built 
upon the conjoining of contradictory propositions. In general terms, 
Gerson tries to maintain the primacy of the literal sense of Scripture 


? The idea of the via media was very popular with Gerson (cf. 6.60, 7.2.1154). 
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for theology, while at the same time declaring that the universal Church 
is wholly superior to the Bible in Christian thought. He attempts to 
relieve this tension through the theory that the source of biblical 
inspiration, the Holy Spirit, 1s also the guide of the Church, particularly 
functioning through the general councils. In the end, I will argue that 
Gerson's balance could not be maintained and ultimately there was 
no real concord between his contradictory principles. However, before 
passing judgment on the success of Gerson's synthesis, we must turn 
first to his own words, in an attempt to understand how he per- 
ceived each stage of the problem. Then, after tracing these tensions 
in Jean Gerson’s theory of literal exegesis, we will examine how his 
careful combination of contradictions breaks down into a subjective 
realm for Gerson, particularly in the wake of the Petit affair. Our 
analysis of the chancellor will focus upon a few questions central to 
the issues at stake: What is the importance of the literal sense? What 
is the literal sense? What are the exegetical rules for discovering the 
literal sense? And finally, what role does the universal Church play 
in that hermeneutical process? 


1. The Importance of the Literal Sense 


One need not search long in the corpus of Gerson’s writings to find 
claims for the absolute superiority of the literal sense of Scripture in 
theology. The first of his twelve propositions from On the Literal Sense 
of Sacred Scripture is that “the literal sense of Sacred Scripture is always 
true” (3.334). “It is false, blasphemous, and heretical to assert that the 
literal sense of Sacred Scripture is ever false” (6.185). “Scripture has 
been handed down to us as a sufficient and infallible rule (regula 
sufficiens et infallibilis) for the governing of the whole ecclesiastical body 
and its members until the end of the age. Therefore, it is such an art 
(ars), such a rule or exemplar, that any other doctrine which does not 
conform to it [both in content and in the form of words] is to be 
cast out as heretical or suspect of heresy or considered to be imper- 
tinent to religion” (9.465). 

Gerson frequently cites Augustine’s letter to Jerome which claims 
that “from it [sc. the literal sense] alone can an efficacious argu- 
ment be taken” (3.334).?' This practical use for theology, combined 


?! The exact reference is unclear. In Epistle 82, Augustine distinguishes between 
the text of Scripture, which is infallible, and all other authorities, which are capable 
of error and must convince us either through Scripture or reason, PL 33:277, 286-7. 
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with the Bible’s divine authorship, makes the infallibility of the lit- 
eral sense absolutely necessary: 


...1f any proposition of Sacred Scripture which has been posited in 
an assertive manner by its author (who is the Holy Spirit) is false, then 
all the authority of Sacred Scripture vacillates, as Augustine says. This 
is because the reason for assenting by faith to each proposition signified 
in Sacred Scripture is the same for one as for another, namely the 
authority of divine revelation, which is the common reason for believ- 
ing both [propositions]” (10.55). 


Christ himself taught us the importance of the literal sense when he 
stated that “not one iota or stroke of a letter will pass from the 
Law” (10.241; Mt 5:18). Since Scripture is divinely revealed by God, 
then every part of it is the Word of God, which cannot “pass away” 
(6.182). 

That this doctrine of biblical infallibility is more than just a the- 
oretical principle is proven by Gerson’s practical implementation of 
it in his exegesis. An excellent example can be found in the first of 
his extant lectures on the Gospel of Mark (Oct. to Dec. 1401). Mk 
1:2-3 states: “As it is written in Isaiah the prophet, Behold! I send 
my messenger before your face, who will prepare your way. The 
voice of one crying in the wilderness: Prepare the way of the Lord! 
Make straight his paths!” Gerson begins his sermon with the very 
real textual problem that the first part of the prophecy is not from 
Isaiah, but Malachi (3:1). Here he is confronted straightaway with a 
seeming error in the Scriptures, which must be rectified with the 
principle of divine infallibility. Gerson offers us several solutions. 
One, which he offers (but seems to have little support for), is to make 
the “as is written in Isaiah the prophet” refer back to Mk 1:1: “The 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God.” This is a 
possible interpretation because it can be derived from certain prophe- 
cies in Isaiah that Jesus is the Son of God (e.g., Is 7:14, 53:8). 
However, Gerson tells us that this is not a required interpretation. 
Another possibility demonstrates our point of the divine infallibility 
of the text. Gerson states: 


All the prophets wove (contexuisse) their prophecies from one and the same 
Spirit. Further, because it was not he [the prophet] so much as the Holy 
Spirit who was speaking, what one [prophet] said can be understood 
to have been said or posited by another [prophet], implicitly if not 
explicitly, who likewise is the instrument of the Holy Spirit (3.27). 
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While Gerson does not declare that this is the necessary interpreta- 
tion of this particular passage, his ability to completely dissolve the 
identity of the prophets (and likewise all the authors of Scripture) 
demonstrates that, in his view of Holy Writ, the text is identical to 
the literal and infallible Word of God. Thus it is clear that Gerson 
maintained a strongly biblical stance. The theological foundation of 
this position is divine revelation— the Canon of the Bible is con- 
sidered the Law of God by revelation, whose literal assertions rely 
on this single principle: Everything revealed by God is true" (6.182). 
Its practical necessity for theology is drawn from Augustine—“if any 
harmful lies are admitted to Sacred Scripture, then all the author- 
ity of Sacred Scripture itself will totter” (10.241).” 

Such a position in regard to the primacy of Scripture in its lit- 
eral sense was hardly unusual for his time. Although it can be traced 
back to Augustine,” it had been revived in the thirteenth century 
by Thomas Aquinas.** In his Summa Theologiae, Aquinas concludes his 
discussion of sacra doctrina with the matter-of-fact statement that “all the 
senses are founded on one—the literal—from which alone can any 
argument be drawn."? Aquinas also made two further contributions 
to the understanding of the literal sense. First, he distinguished the 
literal sense from the spiritual senses, based on the distinction of 
words (voces) and things (res). Normal speech is capable of signifying 
a res by means of a vox. This primary signification is the literal sense, 


? Augustine discusses these principles in Epistles 28, 40, and 82, PL 33:111-14, 
154-8, 277, 286-7. This reference to the correspondence of Jerome and Augustine 
is also found in Gratian’s Decretum, Dist. 9 c. 5, 7. 

? For example, in his De doctrina christiana, Augustine distinguishes between lit- 
eral and metaphorical signification. The Holy Spirit hid many obscure meanings 
under metaphorical signs, yet “virtually nothing is unearthed from these obscurities 
which cannot be found quite plainly expressed somewhere else,” and one interprets 
these metaphors “by taking examples from the more obvious parts to illuminate 
obscure expressions and by using the evidence of indisputable passages to remove the 
uncertainty of ambiguous ones,” in Augustine, On Christian Teaching, trans. R. P. H. 
Green (Oxford, 1997), 33, 37. 

# For Aquinas’ exegesis, see Christopher Ocker, Biblical Poetics before Humanism 
and Reformation (Cambridge, Eng., 2002), 38-42, which is explicitly building upon 
and extending the work of Denys Turner, Eros and Allegory: Medieval Exegesis of the 
Song of Songs (Kalamazoo, 1995) and Yves Delégue, Les machines du sens. Fragments 
dune Sémiologie Médiévale (Paris, 1987). 

? Aquinas, $77 Ia, q. 1, a. 10; translated in Anton C. Pegis, Introduction to St. 
Thomas Aquinas (New York, 1948), 19. 

?» Aquinas, STh Ia, q. 1, a. 10. 
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and the same applies to the single meaning of the voces in Scripture. 
They literally point to some intended res. However, God’s speech in 
Scripture also has a unique quality, by which God can use the first 
thing (res1) to itself signify some other thing (res2).” This secondary 
signification 1s the domain of the traditional, three-fold spiritual senses. 
Thus, there is a single literal meaning to Scripture, that is, vox to res], 
upon which theological argument can be built without confusion, 
while all other spiritual meanings, that is, res] to res2, are kept dis- 
tinct and ancillary. This focus on the foundational and unique mean- 
ing of the vox would be crucial in sparking the late-medieval emphasis 
on verbal signification that 1s so characteristic of Gerson and his 
contemporaries.?? 

Aquinas’ second major contribution was also groundbreaking. He 
decided that “the parabolic sense is contained in the literal."?? Unlike 
earlier exegesis which had upheld the possibility of a false literal sense, 
because the res signified by the voces could not possibly be true (e.g., 
anthropomorphic descriptions of God), Aquinas included a metaphor- 
ical intent in this literal sense, because words can signify both “prop- 
erly and figuratively."? What is figured by the intent of the author 
is thus the literal sense. ^When Scripture speaks of God's arm, the 
literal sense 1s not that God has such a member, but only what is 
signified by this member, namely, operative power.”*! On the one hand, 
this definition stabilized the force of the literal sense for theology, 
since it was now always true. Aquinas says that "hence it 1s plain 


? For the use of the labels “res?” and “res2”, see Ocker, Biblical Poetics, 34. 

?' Christopher Ocker argues that Aquinas revives an ancient concern with ver- 
bal signification, that 1s, a focus on the text as such as the proper object of exe- 
gesis. He distinguishes this from traditional monastic and Victorine exegesis, which 
was not terribly concerned with the word itself (scen mostly in terms of sounds) but 
the res represented by the word, and also the created res’ natural affinity with some 
divine reality. He characterizes this as a major shift from natural signification to 
verbal signification, Biblical Poetics, 31—48. For a discussion of the new interest in 
the letter and some of the major hermeneutical problems that it raised, see Thijssen, 
“Crisis,” note 6 above. 

* Pegis, Introduction, 19. By “parabolic” Aquinas means “metaphorical.” 

?" Pegis, Introduction, 19. Aquinas does admit the propriety of allegory, but as an 
allegoria facti, not an allegoria. verbi. That is, the “word” can have only a single 
signification, a single “fact” or “thing” to which it refers, which is always true and 
includes metaphorical speech. No allegory is possible on this level. However, the 
"fact" or "thing" signified is not so limited. Allegory is proper to this secondary 
level of signification. 

?' Pegis, Introduction, 19. 
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that nothing false can ever underlie the literal sense of Holy Scripture.” 
On the other hand, this definition left what Samuel Preus has termed 
a "loophole,"? making way for the idea of a double literal sense, 
one grammatical and one located in the intention of the author, 
which we will discuss below. 

By the end of the fourteenth century, times had changed significantly 
since Aquinas had declared the single meaning of the signification 
of the words of the biblical text. The rise of scripturally centered 
heresies within the Church (most recently, Hus and Petit) had dispelled 
any naiveté about the ease of discovering the literal sense, which all 
agreed was so important for theology. loo many people were sup- 
porüng vastly different theologies using the same biblical text. It is 
within such a cacophony of exegetical voices that Gerson attempts 
to find some scriptural order and harmony. 


2. The Intention of the Author 


If the literal sense is always true and so crucial for theology, yet 
everyone seems to disagree on its meaning, then what is the literal 
sense? Gerson answers quite simply: the literal sense 1s the intention 
of the author." Citing Hilary of Poitiers, Gerson states that “the 
meaning of words should be taken from the reasons for speaking (ex 
causis . . . dicendi)" not from the bare grammar of the text (= the “let- 
ter" or ad litteram; 10.56).? Indeed, “the literal sense of any statement 
is that sense which the speaker himself principally and directly intends” 
(10.239). Thus, one should antonomastically call the literal sense of 
the Bible the proper sense of the text (10.241). Based on such an 
identification of the literal sense with the intention of the author, 


% Pegis, Introduction, 19. 

3 Preus, Shadow, 53. 

3t Gerson explicitly states that “the tera is one thing, and the sensus litteralis 
another" (6.185). Such a distinction was by no means unique to Gerson. Its roots 
go all the way back to Origen in the third century, who distinguished between two 
steps of literal interpretation: the grammatical sense (what the letters mean) and 
then the historical or concrete reality to which the text refers, see Karen Jo Torjesen, 
Hermeneutical Procedure and Theological Method in Origen s Exegesis, Patristische Texte und 
Studien 28, ed. K. Aland and W. Schneemelcher (Berlin, 1986), 139. This dis- 
tinction had recently exercised enormous influence at Paris ever since the censur- 
ing of six “Ockhamist” hermeneutical principles by the Faculty of Arts in 1340. 

3 Cf. Hilary of Poitiers, De Trinitate, PL 10:107C. 

% The Latin word antonomastice is an adverb meaning “in the manner or sense 
of antonomasia,” that is, a “figure of speech which is used when a name appropriate 
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it is the same to say that the literal sense should not be held as to 
say that the intention of the speaker should not be accepted. Therefore, 
since the Holy Spirit is the one who speaks in Sacred Scripture, it 1s 
erroneous to say that the literal sense is sometimes not true and should 
not always be held. Because of this Augustine said that it is always 
true, in such a way that an argument is not efficacious unless it 1s 
founded on the literal sense (10.239). 


Summarized syllogistically: The literal sense is the intention of the 
author; God is the author; God always speaks the truth; thus, the lit- 
eral sense is always true. “And thus it is the same to say that Sacred 
Scripture is false as it is to say that its literal sense is false in any [way]. 
But the first is blasphemous, heretical, and sacrilegious. ‘Therefore, 
so is the second” (10.241). 

As is clear, Gerson’s primary means of extricating the literal sense 
from the exegetical chaos of his day was to distinguish the “letter” 
from the “literal sense.” However, stating that the literal sense is always 
true and is always the foundation of theological argument is very 
different from discovering what that literal sense actually is. For this 
exegetical purpose, Gerson lays out a variety of rules for interpretation, 
which we can divide into one group that focuses on the biblical text 
itself and another that is concerned with the role of the interpretive 
tradition.” These rules demonstrate that scriptural hermeneutics are 
not quite as simple as they might seem. 


3. Exegetical Rules for Discovering the Literal Sense 
from the Text Itself 


While Gerson does not strictly organize the variety of rules that he 
offers for biblical exegesis, we can logically classify them according 
to three contexts of interpretation: the immediate context of the scrip- 


to several different things is applied to that of one of them to which it is preemi- 
nently suitable," Roy J. Deferrari and M. Inviolata Barry, A Lexicon of St. Thomas 
Aquinas based on the Summa Theologica and selected passages of his other works (Baltimore, 
1948), 70. The two best examples of this use of antonomasia in the Middle Ages 
are the common practice of referring to Paul as “The Apostle” and Aristotle as 
“The Philosopher.” Although many apostles and philosophers have lived, Paul and 
Aristotle most perfectly represent the qualities of each term. Similarly, although one 
can define the "literal sense” in different ways, it is most suitable to refer to the 
author’s intention as the “literal sense,” by a proper use of antonomasia. 

? For the citation of Augustine, see PL 33:277, 286-7. 

% This distinction is not explicit in Gerson but arises from my attempts to cat- 
egorize his quite varied attempts to construct hermeneutical rules. 
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tural passage, the context of the entire biblical corpus and the extra- 
textual context of the Spirit-guided Church. Gerson attempts to bal- 
ance all three contexts simultaneously, declaring each to be definitive 
in interpretation. Yet, through our three-fold classification, they can 
also be seen as a logical, steady expansion of the locus of meaning 
outward from the local context to the Bible as a whole and finally 
to the external determinants of Church and Tradition. Not surpris- 
ingly, such an expansion of hermeneutical criteria leads to consid- 
erable subjectivity in the realm of interpretation. For Gerson, the 
solution to this subjective problem will ultimately be found not within 
the biblical text itself, but through the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
over both the Scripture and the Church. Each of these hermeneu- 
tical factors will complicate our attempt to understand Gerson's bib- 
lical position. But for now we must begin with the first and most 
narrow context of interpretation. 


(a) Local Context of the Passage 


(i) The Circumstances of the Letter 
The first place that one must look to discover the meaning of a pas- 
sage of Scripture is its local context, that is, what comes before and 
after the text in question (3.334). Stated simply: “The literal sense 
of Holy Scripture is the sense which is concluded from the circum- 
stances of the letter (ex circumstantia litterae) to be its primary and prin- 
cipal meaning" (10.241). Gerson does not offer an in-depth explanation 
of this dictum. Instead, he points to Nicholas of Lyra's Prologue to 
the Postill. 

Nicholas of Lyra (1270-1349) was “the greatest biblical exegete 
of the fourteenth century and perhaps the greatest in the West since 
Jerome."? A Franciscan luminary from Normandy who was renowned 
for his excellent knowledge of Hebrew and Jewish scholarship, Lyra's 
most famous work was his Literal Postill on the Whole Bible (1322-31), 
a running commentary on the Old and New Testaments that soon 
took second place only to the great Glossa ordinaria in the theological 
study of the Scriptures. Two major characteristics of Lyra's exegesis 


? Philip D. W. Krey and Lesley Smith, eds., Nicholas of Lyra: The Senses of Scripture 
(Leiden, 2000), 1. 

? An amazing eight hundred manuscripts or more of Lyra's Postills, the Literal 
and the Moral (written 1333-39), survive, testifying to their widespread influence, 
Krey and Smith, Nicholas of Lyra, 8. 
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were to have a profound influence on later interpreters, including 
our protagonist, Jean Gerson. One of these, the novel double literal 
sense, will be discussed below. The other, a deep concern with the 
literal meaning of the Scriptures, particularly of the Old Testament, 
needs more explanation here. Nicholas of Lyra followed in the tradi- 
tion of Thomas Aquinas in emphasizing the centrality of the literal 
sense for theology. Although he by no means dispensed with the 
important role of spiritual exegesis for the Christian life (his second 
most important work was the Moral Postill on the Whole Bible), Lyra 
was however particularly emphatic that mystical interpretations had 
to be built on a good, literal foundation." He states: 


...]ust as a building which begins to part company with its founda- 
tions is inclined to collapse, so a mystical exposition which deviates 
from the literal sense must be considered unseemly and inappropri- 
ate.... So, those who wish to make headway in the study of Holy 
Scripture must begin by understanding the literal sense, particularly 
since any argument that is used to prove or explain a doubtful point 
can only be based on the literal sense...” 


As a corrective to the over-spiritualizing of the Scriptures, Lyra makes 
explicit that the goal of his Postill is “to concentrate on the hteral 
sense, and to interpose a very few brief mystical explanations on 
occasion, but not very often.”* 

Clearly operating within this tradition, Gerson refers us explicitly 
to the end of Lyra's First Prologue, which is an elaboration on 
Question 1, Article 10, of Aquinas’ Summa Theologiae, which we dis- 
cussed above. Gerson's declaration that “The literal sense of Holy 
Scripture 1s the sense which is concluded from the circumstances of 
the letter to be its primary and principal meaning" (10.241) reflects 
Lyra's statement that “One understands the literal or historical sense 
according to their first ( primam) signification, which 1s from the words 
[to the things signified].”** Thus, the reference to Lyra places Gerson 
squarely within the Thomistic tradition that emphasized the prior- 


? Philip D. W. Krey, “Nicholas of Lyra: Apocalypse Commentary as Historio- 
graphy" (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 1990), 64. 

+ Translated in A. J. Minnis and A. B. Scott, eds., Medieval Literary Theory and 
Criticism c. 1100—c. 1375: The Commentary Tradition (Oxford, 1988), 268. For the Latin 
text of this Prologue, see PL 113:29-30. 

5 Minnis and Scott, Medieval Literary, 270. 

# PL 113:30. 
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ity of the clear literal sense, understood as the primary signification 
of the verbum. 

Even more important is Gerson’s next citation, which directs us 
to Henry of Oyta's Prologue to the Sentences. Henry Totting of Oyta 
(d. 1397) is one of the little-known but very important figures of 
fourteenth-century theology. Although he spent most of his career 
at the University of Prague and later became a founder of the 
University of Vienna, his theological studies did take him to Paris 
from 1377 to 1381, a brief stint which coincidentally overlapped 
with Gerson’s first years in the Arts Faculty. The author of many 
important theological and exegetical works, his most famous was a 
series of thirteen “Questions on the Books of the Sentences.” Questions 
1-3 pertain to the foundations of theology, “which had scarcely ever 
before been treated with such complete and systematic vision."^ It 
is to Question 2 that Gerson is referring, which treats the sources 
for revealed truths. In this quaestio, Oyta ranges broadly, discussing 
the authenticity of the Vulgate, the canonicity of the biblical books, 
inspiration, the senses of Scripture and the Catholic truths. For 
now, we will limit ourselves to the question of the “circumstances 
of the letter.” 

In his discussion of the “Variety of the Senses of Scripture and 
the Truth of Scripture,” Oyta concludes that every sense intended 
by the Holy Spirit in Scripture should either be classified as literal or 
mystical." The primary sense intended is the literal sense, which is 
either “very clearly visible (clarius . . . apparere) from the very form (ex 
ipsa forma) of the Scriptures and its circumstances, or it stands out 
very harmoniously (conformior) from the circumstances of the Scripture, 
or it can be proven from those [circumstances].”* In his emphasis 
on “the circumstances," Oyta clearly intends to include metaphors 
within the literal sense. Citing the Thomistic theory of a figurative 
mode of signification (this time drawn from Alexander of Hales), he 
declares that “it is not always fitting for the literal sense to be under- 
stood to belong to the precise grammatical signification of the words, 
but to belong to that which someone can truly prove from the context 


5 Albert Lang, introduction to Henry Totting de Oyta, Henrici Totting de Oyta Quaestio 
de Sacra Scriptura, ed. Albert Lang, Opuscula et Textus 12 (Aschendorff, 1932), 7. 

© Lang, Henrici Totting, 8. 

7 Henrici Totting . . . Quaestio, 47. 

8 Henrici Totting . . . Quaestio, 47-8. 
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of the letter (ex contextu litere." Oyta calls such metaphors a “para- 
bolic letter" (litere parabolice) and following Aquinas, intends them to 
be understood as part of the literal sense itself.” 

Gerson owes a great deal of his exegetical theory to Henry of 
Oyta, whose teaching he summarizes under three rules. The first is 
exactly this deep concern with the contextual environment of each 
passage of Scripture. An interpretation is literal only if it can be 
proven to arise from that local context, that is, that which “proceeds 
and follows" a particular passage (10.241). It is here that we find 
the “primary and principal meaning" ( primarius et principalis intellectus) 
of the text (10.241). Oyta also offers two other important hermeneu- 
tical guidelines to Gerson. The third rule, the “common practice 
(usus) of speaking of the holy doctors and expositors of Sacred 
Scripture" (10.241), will be discussed under the heading of the inter- 
pretive tradition of the Church. However, the second, “the ways of 
speaking through the use of rhetorical figures, tropes, and colors" 
(10.241), leads us to an important aspect of Gerson's interpretation 
of the local context of Scripture. 


(ii) Rhetorical Speech 
Rhetoric stands as a crucially important factor for Gerson’s exegesis 
because he so emphatically insists on the identification of the literal 
sense with the intention of the author, not the grammar of the text 
itself?! Therefore, “it is apparent that Sacred Scripture should not 
be interpreted according to the power of logic or dialectic, which 
serves the speculative sciences. ‘The sophists who do so deceive them- 
selves shamefully. But Sacred Scripture has its own proper logic and 
grammar, as the moral sciences have rhetoric in the place of logic” 
(10.241). Indeed, “Sacred Scripture as a moral and historical [or 
“narrative”, lit. /ustorialis] science, has its own proper logic (suam logi- 
cam propriam), which we call rhetoric” (3.334). 

Gerson most clearly lays out this distinction between rhetorical 
speech and logic in another of his lectures on the Gospel of Mark 
(Nov. to Dec. 1401), where he interprets Mk 1:5: “All the Jerusalemites 
and all Judea went out to him” (3.57—63). After a literal explanation 


? Henrici Totting . . . Quaestio, 54. 

5 Henrici Totting . . . Quaestio, 54—5. 

?! According to Ocker, Gerson is unique among medieval theologians in his 
emphasis on rhetoric, Biblical Poetics, 168. 
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of “to him" as “to John the Baptist," Gerson immediately turns to the 
logical problem presented by the text. How is it possible that all of 
the Jerusalemites, much less all of Judea, went out to John in the 
desert? Logic declares that Mark 1s a liar because he used this uni- 
versal speech which cannot possibly be true. But Gerson says that logic 
is wrong. According to Aristotle, there are actually two kinds of logic: 
logic proper (antonomastically called “logic”) and rhetoric, each with 
its own rules and methods. Logic proper belongs to the natural and 
speculative sciences; rhetoric deals with the moral, political and civil 
sciences (1.e., practical matters). Logic proper concerns the speculative 
faculty of the intellect. Rhetoric focuses on the affect or practical 
intellect. Logic proper uses a very strict manner of speaking (i.e., 
proper speech) and involves no metaphors or figures. This exclusion 
serves its intellective function by trying to equate the thing (res) to 
the understanding (intellectum) as closely as possible. On the other hand, 
rhetoric condescends to common ways of speaking and uses figures, 
tropes, schemas and colors (more decoratively than necessarily) in 
order to move the affect of the listeners. This manner of speaking 
suits the moral and political sciences better than logic proper, which 
is not sufficient for guiding us to good and away from evil. Each of 
these two forms of logic thus has its own sphere, and confusion of 
the spheres leads to error. 

This distinction between logic and rhetoric is crucial for under- 
standing the biblical texts. Thus, “in historical narratives, prophecies, 
and moral documents, the truth of the words is not derived accord- 
ing to the strict rules of logic proper, but it suffices that the com- 
mon manner of speaking is kept, to which rhetoric especially conforms 
itself. In this case statements are admitted that are formed according 
to tropes and whose referents are transferred through parables and 
similitudes" (3.59). In order to clarify this matter, Gerson goes on 
to cite the Seven Rules of Tychonius that Augustine included in his 
De doctrina. christiana. These offer us rhetorical keys for understanding 
the Scripture, including synecdoche (the part for the whole), hyperbole 
(exaggeration for effect) and the use of something in a place to stand 
for the place itself (locatum pro loco; 3.60). Once the exegete has taken 
into account the rhetorical manner of speaking in the biblical text, 
the problem with Mk 1:5 dissolves. Mark is not a liar; he simply uses 
“all Jerusalemites" as an exaggeration for effect, such as when some 
people say that “the whole world goes to such a spectacle” (3.60). 
Similarly, “all of Judea" is a rhetorical figure using the place to stand 
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for something in that place. Thus, “in such matters, one does not 
pay attention to the sense that the words (verba) make, but the rea- 
son that they occur (pro quo fint) (3.60). Gerson has once again 
returned to the intention of the author. 


(ii) ‘Theological Literal Sense v. Logical Sense 

Based on the preceding distinction between the tools of logic and 
rhetoric in exegesis, Gerson makes a parallel distincüon between a 
“logical sense" (sensus logicalis) and a “theological literal sense” (sensu 
theologico litterali) (remembering that rhetoric is the way that God 
speaks theologically in the Bible) (3.335). Karlfried Froehlich, who first 
noticed this distinction, points out that Petit’s supporters at Constance 
put forward the now-familar divide between the lower grammar 
(which cannot be trusted) and the higher, true intention of the author, 
both being called "literal"? Gerson and the Orleanist party are 
fighüng against such a doubling that would weaken the plain meaning 
of the text. Gerson attacks this doubling by denying that such a lower 
sense has any right to the name “literal.” There is only one literal 
sense, the intention of the author. Froehlich claims that for most of 
the Gersonist party, this subtle change of names really meant little 
of substance. They no longer called the lower sense "literal," but 
admitted to its existence as “mere words," or grammar,” but this is 
exactly what Gerson did not do: 


If for Gerson there was something like an “inferior” literal sense in 
the exposition of Scripture, it was not to be found in the Scriptures 
themselves which can never be wrong, but rather in the sophistry of 
dialecticians and logicians whose “art,” often introduced so irresponsibly 
into the explanation of Scripture, easily becomes the “killing letter" 
which leads into error.” 


With such an unsavory group of dialecticians obviously in mind, Gerson 
states that “a true logical sense in a theological assertion does not 
mean the one asserting it 1s not required to revoke such an assertion, 
if it is false in the theological literal sense, or if it is scandalous or 
offensive to pious ears or otherwise sounds badly" (3.335). Thus, one 
must adhere to the traditional form of theological speech, a rule that 


?' Froehlich, “Always to Keep,” 35-8. 
? Froehlich, “Always to Keep," 40. 
% Froehlich, “Always to Keep,” 43. 
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he derives from Augustine,? not corrupting the theological form (drawn 
from the scriptural way of speaking) with new, dialectical propositions. 
Gerson offers an example of how this theological/rhetorical form 
might work: “The literal sense of Sacred Scripture, especially in its 
moral speech, generally uses the indefinite in place of the universal, 
according to the common manner of understanding... [but] such 
indefinite speech does not always excuse the one asserting it from 
falsehood, supposing that what has been posited indefinitely 1s true in 
some particular case" (3.335). That is, the rhetorical way that God 
speaks in Scripture, which is theo-logical (= God speaks), like all 
rhetoric, uses indefinite referents to make its point. However, this 
theological rhetorical speech does not allow the interpreter to carry 
it to absurd lengths through the use of logical arguments. God speaks 
in his own manner, not according to our grammatical rules, and the 
former is what binds the theologian. Froehlich offers a nice sum- 
mary of this distinction between theology and logic: 


For Gerson, the hermeneutical divide between letter and spirit seems 
to fall between sensus logicalis and sensus theologicus, between human sci- 
ences and theology, between the possibly deceptive intention of men 
and the eternally good intention of God.” 


Froehlich's argument does have some validity, and it raises some very 
important issues, such as the necessary moral character of the exegete.® 
However, the line he draws between Gerson and the other theologians 
at Constance 1s too strong. As is clear from the discussion of authorial 
intent, Gerson frequently talked in terms of two levels within the text 
as well (letter v. literal sense) in ways that do not greatly differ from 
other late-medieval exegetes.? And as further discussion will show, 
Gerson was not "sophisticated" enough of a fundamentalist to be 
able to “stay within the orbit of Scripture itself.” 

Before moving on, however, we must examine one more aspect 
of the local context of Scripture. For although the distinction between 
the rhetorical intent and the grammatical surface (which is the domain 


5 Cf. Augustine, City of God 10.23, PL 41:300. 

? For the connection between theology as God-talk and the literal sense of 
Scripture in the later Middle Ages, see Ocker, Biblical Poetics, 48—71. 

5 Froehlich, “Always to Keep," 43-4. 

% For a discussion of the relationship between moral character and exegesis, see 
Flanagin, “Gathering,” note 18 above, 127—34. 

? E.g., “we say that the /ittera is one thing, and the sensus litteralis another" (6.185). 
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of terminist logic) seems to offer a double literal sense, this is not 
Gerson's understanding of the double literal sense. 


(iv) Double hteral Sense 
The existence of a double literal sense was a common feature of 
late-medieval exegesis. After Aquinas moved the literal meaning from 
the bare letter to the thing signified, interpreters were left with a 
distinction between grammar and the literal sense. Nicholas of Lyra 
probably did the most to further such an understanding. We have 
already had occasion to mention his immensely popular Literal Postill 
on the Whole Bible and his deep concern with the literal-historical 
meaning of the Old Testament. However, a wholesale adoption of 
Jewish exegetical knowledge of the Old Testament would have threat- 
ened the Christological prophecies traditionally believed to be con- 
tained therein. Lyra's solution to this dilemma was rather novel. He 
managed to both affirm the historical value of the Old Testament 
and safeguard its references to Christ by asserting that God and the 
prophets often spoke in a double literal sense. lake Psalm 2 for 
example. Verse 2 speaks of the kings of the earth plotting against the 
Lord's “anointed one" (literally, christus), and verse 7 declares, “You 
are my son; today I have begotten you." Lyra concedes to Rashi 
(.e., the twelfth-century Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac) that the “letter 
satisfactorily supports" his interpretation of this passage as a reference 
to David. “However, this Psalm can be better understood another way, 
which accords even more happily with the letter." The Holy Spirit, 
speaking in Acts 4:25-26, tells us that the Psalm was a prophecy of 
Christ" Lyra's double literal sense allowed for both an immediate 
historical fulfillment of divine prophecy (e.g., David) and a more per- 
fect fulfillment in Christ—both through the literal intention of God 
and the prophet. 

While Gerson commonly employs such literal, Christological readings 
of the Old Testament in practice (e.g., 5.466), his theory of the dou- 
ble literal sense develops in a subtly different direction from that of 
Lyra. This new theory may be attributable to the unique theological 
challenges that Gerson faced during the second half of his life. Unlike 
Lyra, Gerson was not particularly concerned with the dialogue with 


® Theresa Gross-Diaz, “What's a Good Soldier to Do?: Scholarship and Revelation 
in the Postills on the Psalms," in Krey and Smith, Nicholas of Lyra, 173-4. 
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Jewish exegetes. For him, it was simply a given that the Old Testament 
prophesied Christ—after all, God wrote it, and his intention was 
surely to speak of his Son. Gerson's particular difficulty was with 
Jean Petit and the looming menace of those who would deny any 
literal validity to the Decalogue. The attempt to battle Petit and the 
Burgundians’ use of II Cor 3:6, “the letter kills," led the chancellor 
away from Lyra's concern with the historical referent of a prophecy. 
Instead, Gerson is primarily defending the timeless character of the 
moral passages of Scripture (Le., “thou shalt not kill”). In light of 
this distinction, the double literal sense 1s no longer concerned with 
a double historical referent. Instead, Gerson defends the validity of 
the sixth commandment by combining an old, Victorine distinction 
between primary and secondary signification with a traditional psy- 
chological distinction between the human faculties of affect (the will) 
and intellect (the understanding). 

One of the great centers of twelfth-century exegesis was the Parisian 
house of St. Victor, where a group of Augustinian canons, including 
the famous scholars Hugh and Richard, represented the culmination 
of ancient scriptural hermeneutics, before the onset of Aquinas and 
the new literalism.®' Christian exegesis in the early Middle Ages 
depended on the presupposition that the Bible is a mystical text, that 
is, it “mysteriously conveys spiritual truth.” As such, interpretation 
was an esoteric process that belonged to “spiritually heroic individuals" 
searching for knowledge of the divine through being conformed to 
the reality represented by the text.” In this system, the surface level of 
the biblical writings only served as an entryway into the world that 
stood behind the text. In one way, the Bible is similar to all other 
literature in that 1t uses words (voces) as signs to represent real things, 
which Hugh of St. Victor terms the sensus of the text (roughly par- 
allel to Aquinas’ res/).°* On this level stands the literal meaning of 
any statement, which Hugh calls “history.” However, in another way, 
the Bible is different from every other piece of literature, because, 
as Richard of St. Victor summarized it, “not only words, but things 
also are representational.”® On the surface, this declaration sounds 


l This analysis of Victorine exegesis is drawn from Ocker, Biblical Poetics, 3-4, 15—48. 
9? Ocker, Biblical Poetics, 3. 
55 Ocker, Biblical Poetics, 3. 
% For Hugh of St. Victor’s discussion of littera, sensus, and sententia, drawn from 
his Didascalion, book vi, see Minnis and Scott, Medieval Literary, note 42 above, 73-86. 
99 Ocker, Biblical Poetics, 15. 
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very similar to the statements made by Aquinas (1.e., that res? could 
in turn signify res2), but on a deeper level it is very different. For 
Aquinas, the literal sense was foundational for his scientific view of 
theology. Therefore, it always had to be true, which necessitated the 
inclusion of metaphorical meanings within the literal sense. That is, 
the literal sense of God's arm is not the chiseled limb of a Hellenistic 
deity, but rather a parabolic means of referring to God's power. The 
Victorines and the tradition of monastic theology that preceded them 
did not share this need. For them, theology was a process of being 
conformed to God. This spiritual development occurred when one 
progressed from the bare letter of the scriptural text to the mysterious, 
spiritual senses that lay behind that text. There is no need for the 
literal sense to be true in every circumstance. In fact, it cannot always 
be true, since metaphoric representation is not included within the 
letter, but belongs rather to the spiritual levels. A famous instance 
of such spiritualizing is the long tradition of commentary on the 
Song of Songs, whose erotic descriptions of human love the monas- 
üc tradition certainly did not understand in a literal manner. 

When Gerson begins to explicate his understanding of the double 
literal sense, he eschews the tradition of Lyra with its double his- 
torical referent for Christological prophecies, and instead he employs 
this Victorine distinction between primary and secondary signification. 
However, we shall see that for Gerson, the secondary signification of 
the Victorines (i.e, the traditional understanding of the spiritual senses) 
is now considered to be part of the literal sense as well. Instead of 
using the ancient dichotomy of literal—spiritual, Gerson will distin- 
guish the two levels of signification in a new way: aflective—intellective. 
Both can be the hteral intent of the Holy Spirit. The primary lit- 
eral signification is tied to the Spirits desire to arouse our affective 
faculty to action. The secondary literal signification is used by the 
Spirit to stimulate our intellective faculty. Two different types of mes- 
sages are being conveyed throught the Scriptures, yet neither falls 
into the traditional realm of spiritual exegesis. How this process works 
will become clear as we follow Gerson's own careful analysis of the 
double literal sense. 

In his Response to the Masters, Gerson offers us three ways that the 
Holy Spirit can speak through the scriptural text. First, the Holy Spirit 
can communicate through the words alone, that is, by primary 
signification of the words (termini) to res]. In this case, the Holy Spirit 
“speaks with imposed terms [i.e., words] and employs the terms ulti- 
mately and principally for the expression of the concepts of his speech 
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to us. He speaks this way in the moral contents of Sacred Scripture 
and in certain histories" (10.239). This kind of speech is directed 
primarily at our affect; it is intended to spur us on to action. In such 
a case, there is no need to move beyond the simple and clear mean- 
ing of the letter to find the intent of the author. Thus, “it is erro- 
neous to say that the literal sense should not always be held [i.e., 
Petits argument], and especially in [this] first manner, as in the pre- 
cept: “Thou shalt not kill’ [Ex 20:13]” (10.240-1). 

A second way that the Holy Spirit can communicate in Scripture 
is the opposite of the first. The literal sense is not conveyed by the 
primary signification of the word to the thing (as in case #1, above), 
but by that thing representing something else, that is, secondary 
signification alone (res? to res2). In this case: 


The Holy Spirit speaks in Sacred Scripture by using terms [1.e., words] 
principally, but by employing the things (res) signified through the terms 
to signify other things only [emphasis mine], as Dionysius says in the 
symbolic forms in the first chapter of the Celestial Hierarchy. [The 
Holy Spirit speaks] likewise in the figurative things and in the para- 
bles of the Gospel. For (as Dionysius says) in certain passages of Holy 
Scripture, such terms as *cow" and “lion” are posited with the intention 
that we not rest in their signification (because then there would be an 
error), but that the thing signified through those words should signify 
some property that belongs to God or some spiritual substance. For 
this reason, the statement that “Mount Zion will be raised up over all 
the hills,” [cf Is 2:2], was not intended by the Holy Spirit to speak about 
the thing signified by this group [of words], *Mount Zion will be raised 
up over all the hills." Instead, the intention is that that thing signified 
should represent and signify another spiritual thing, namely that the 
Church in its spirituality will be elevated over all the hills, etc. The same 
should be said about parables. For, divine piety teaches our intellect 
in this way and draws it through sensible things to spiritual cognition. 
And in this way, “the letter kills." As seems clear, the letter and the 
literal sense are not the same, because one signifies through the terms 
of the letter, and the other through the things signified. Therefore, 
since the Holy Spirit speaks in such statements by things signified and 
not by the terms, then this argument is false: that this is the grammatical 
sense of the letter; therefore it is the literal sense. [This is] because 
that sacred letter expresses the intention of the speaker not by terms 
but by things signified (10.239—40). 


°° Gerson's construction here forms a complicated parallel with Aquinas’ parabolic 
literal sense and reflects the confusing line between literal and spiritual exegesis that 
so typified the later Middle Ages. For further discussion, see Flanagin, “Gathering,” 


note 18 above, 94-5, n. 137, and Ocker, Biblical Poetics, 42-71, et al. 
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When the Holy Spirit speaks in this second manner, then mdeed “the 
letter killeth." There is no truth to the primary signification of the 
words (1.e., the bare grammar). One of Gerson’s favorite passages to 
quote in this vein is “the trees set up a king for themselves” (Jgs 9:8), 
which cannot possibly be true according to the rules of grammar or 
logic." However, in this case, the Holy Spirit intends us to elevate 
our intellect to divine matters, which is God's only intention for the 
passage and thus its true literal meaning. Finally, it is important to 
note that the Holy Spirit does not speak this way in moral or his- 
torical passages, but only in symbolic and parabolic ones. 

In the third way, the Holy Spirit can communicate with a double 
literal sense. In this case the primary signification of the words is 
literally true (as in. case #1) and thus geared toward exciting our 
affect to action. However, the things signified by the words also have 
a further intended signification, which draws the intellect to higher 
meanings (as in case #2). As he says: 


The Holy Spirit speaks in both ways, namely by terms and by things 
signified by the terms. Passages of this kind have a double literal sense. 
These are the passages which not only instruct the intellect toward 
something spiritual, but also excite and exercise the affect. This 1s true 
of the sacraments of the Old and New Law, and the ceremonial mat- 
ters of the Old. Many histories of David and other kings are similar, 
in which not only 1s Christ figured, but their deeds are moral exam- 
ples (10.240). 


To explicate this concept, Gerson brings up a current debate over 
the verse: “The boy whose foreskin is not cut off will perish from 
my people" (cf. Gn 17:14). This passage is an example of the dou- 
ble literal sense, for the command of circumcision is both literally 
preceptive and also points toward higher realities. Therefore: 


... when considered from the view of the Old Law, this statement has 
a double sense, namely a literal one for instructing the intellect (inas- 
much as it was figurative), and another for exciting the affect (inas- 
much as it was preceptive). But now considered under the New Law, 
it only has one literal sense, namely inasmuch as it was figurative, 
because the Holy Spirit no longer intends to arouse the human affect 
through it. This is because it is much more perfectly aroused and 
receives grace through baptism (10.240). 


5 “The literal sense is not only the grammatical [sense] nor the strictly logical 
[sense], but that which the Holy Spirit principally intended, which is more obvi- 
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Gerson concludes by adding a new complexity, that, in order to pro- 
perly understand these distinctions, it is necessary for the exegete to 
"distinguish the times, and the Scriptures will be harmonized, just 
as there are diverse ages in the same man" (10.241).** 


(v) Summary and Complication 
Thus, for Gerson, the primary signification of any biblical text (1.e., 
its grammatical meaning, verbum to resl) is geared toward exciting 
our affect to action. This traditional literal sense is present in the 
majority of biblical passages. However, in those cases where the affect 
would be incited to evil, or the grammatical meaning cannot possi- 
bly be true, then the Holy Spirit must be speaking through the sec- 
ondary signification alone—the traditional spiritual senses, res/ to 
res2, now also understood as the literal sense. We are back once 
again to the distinction between the literal sense ad litteram and the 
literal sense according to the intention of the author. In this secondary 
case, not making such a distinction between the letter and the literal 
sense is to fall into the error of the Jews, who “deviate from the lit- 
eral sense which Christ taught to be the true literal sense" (10.241). 
They are the proper object of Paul's statement that “the letter kills,” 
(II Cor 3:6), “namely what the Jews think is the letter or the literal 
sense" (10.241). With these proper distinctions in mind, Gerson can 
assert that all biblical passages are true according to the literal sense. 

Further, our discussions so far allow us to distinguish three different 
ways of understanding the double literal sense current in Gerson's 
day. First, there is the distinction contained within the scriptural text 
itself between the “letter” (i.e., grammar) and the “literal sense" (1.e., 
intention), which was fueled by the Petit affair. As we have seen, 
the Orleanist party drew upon such a double meaning to combat 
Petit’s insistence that “the letter kills" and the Burgundians rejected 
it by maintaining an older and more limited understanding of the 
letter (1.e., sans metaphor), in order to defend their murderous Duke. 
Notwithstanding Gerson's novel distinction between the theological 


ous from the circumstance of the letter, with the causes of speaking and modes of 
interpreting. For this reason, in parabolic speech, the literal sense is not generally 
designated by the words, but by the things (re) and deeds, as when ‘the trees set 
up a king for themselves’ (Jgs 9:8)” (9.463). 

% For a practical implementation of this principle of distinguishing the times, see 
51. 
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literal sense and the logical literal sense, he upholds this first kind 
of double letter as well. Second, there is the double literal sense 
advocated by Nicholas of Lyra in his exegesis of the Old Testament, 
which posits an immediate historical referent and also a Christological 
referent for many Hebrew prophecies. While we can assume that 
Gerson would have accepted this distinction as well, it is not the 
double hteral sense that he discusses in his own wriüngs. Gerson 
himself offers a third, and presumably new, way of conceiving of the 
double literal sense, in which the Holy Spirit speaks through both 
primary and secondary signification at the same time—the first 
through basic verbal signification that 1s directed at inflaming our 
affect, and the second through metaphorical signification that raises 
our intellect to the heights of divinity. 

It is not difficult to imagine how Gerson’s own threefold classification 
system for signification—only primary, only secondary, or both— 
would be problematic in the rigors of theological debate. Even though 
Gerson attempts to classify different scriptural genres according to 
each manner of speaking," he gives no firm rules for discerning 
where debated passages should go. Genre classification is simply too 
fluid. Further, the example of circumcision and the accompanying 
need to distinguish the times offer an even greater difficulty. The 
literal sense of the biblical text is the intended meaning of the Holy 
Spirit, but in the case of circumcision, the Holy Spirit has changed 
the intention. Thus, with no change in the letters on the page, the 
literal sense has shifted (in the passage from the Age of Law to that 
of Grace), at least in its primary signification and preceptive role. The 
instability and vagueness of all of this discussion of local context and 
rhetoric forces Gerson to take larger contexts into account, in order 
to discern the literal sense of the Holy Spirit. So as to grasp this 
divine intent, which is not located in the text per se, but rather behind 
the text, Gerson makes two basic shifts in context. First, he declares 
that the entirety of Scripture is the proper context of each passage. 
Second, he points to extra-scriptural understandings of this divine 
message in the Bible: the universal Church and the tradition of inter- 
pretation, which is often identical with theology. 


c 


®© Although, for Gerson, the “lower literal"—the Letter—or 
not deserve to be called "literal" at all. 

? That is, moral statements and histories in case #1, parables and symbolic 
figures in case #2, and ceremonial / sacramental passages and some exemplary his- 
tories in case #3. 


‘sensus logicalis? does 
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(b) Bible Context 

We saw that Gerson begins his twelve propositions of On the Literal 
Sense of Sacred Scripture with the assertion that the literal sense is always 
true. Another anti-Hussite treatise, On the Necessity of Communion in Both 
Kinds, begins its ten speculative rules for interpretation with a different 
assertion: “Sacred Scripture should be considered as a single, copulative 
proposition (propositio copulatwa), which connects its individual parts 
and confirms, clarifies and explains one part by another” (10.55). 
Rooted in the idea of a single divine author for all of Scripture, this 
assertion moves the context of any singular passage away from the 
local context and toward the Bible as a whole.” Therefore, “when 
Sacred Scripture is considered in any of its parts or propositions, it 
must not be held in only the terms of that [particular] proposition, 
as in that sense which the proposition conveys when it is considered 
by itself and nakedly (per se et nude), but it must be brought together 
and harmonized (concordanda) through comparison to the other pas- 
sages of Sacred Scripture” (10.56). The entire corpus of the Bible 
expresses the intention of the Holy Spirit more surely than individ- 
ual passages, which may be misleading when read in isolation. Against 
the Hussites this principle of harmonization of the particular to the 
whole was crucial to combating proof-texts for receiving the chalice. 
In the tradition of Augustine,” one should understand the less clear 
passages of Scripture in light of those passages that are more lucid. 


Sacred Scripture can and should reverently, humbly and diligently 
receive exposition in its parts and partial assertions, by harmonizing 
passage with passage and by judging one by another. .. . And it hap- 
pens in this way in all the other sciences and doctrines, in which the 
intention and sense of a single word is derived from other [words], 
from which the intention of the speaker is apparent (10.56). 


As an example, Gerson cites Mk 16:16: “He who believes and is 
baptized will be saved.” Challenging the Hussite demand for the cup 
based on biblical passages, he says: 


If someone wishes to take a stand on this precise form or sentence, 
without admitting any comparison with other [verses] . . . it is the case 


? A practical implementation of such a move with respect to authorship is in 
the sermon on Mk 1:2, discussed above, where all prophecies could be referred to 
any prophet, since they were only different instruments of a single, divine author 
(3.27). 

? Qf. PL 33:111-14, 154-8, 277, 286-7. 
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that he will err manifestly by positing that faith. alone 1s sufficient in 
baptism for salvation without the other virtues, as others would derive 
from the similar word of Christ: “He who believes in me has eternal 
life,” [Jn 6:47]. Further, in arguing against such men we would intro- 
duce the statement of Christ: “I am the living bread which comes 
down from heaven. He who eats from this bread will live. forever," 
[Jn 6:51-2]. However, according to such men, eating the bread alone 
(which is the consuming of the body) does not suffice, but drinking 
the blood is required (10.56). 


This principle of Scripture as a text with a unified message was hardly 
unusual in pre-Enlightenment exegesis,? and Gerson would frequently 
employ it in a variety of situations. For example, in another treatise 
against the Hussites, he again took up their argument for the cup based 
on Jn 6:54, “Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
his blood, you will not have life within you." In response, he offers a 
countervailing passage from the same gospel. “[From this passage of 
Scripture] they [sc. the Hussites] wish to inevitably conclude their 
own error, and they do not attend to what Christ promised in the 
same chapter: ‘I am the living bread. If someone eats from this 
bread, he will live forever, [Jn 6:51-2]. It does not speak about 
drink here" (10.56). With a touch of sarcasm, Gerson has again 
employed the context of the Bible as the determinative factor in the- 
ological exegesis. As he puts it elsewhere: 


...to understand Holy Scripture it is not sufficient that one know only 
the grammatical and vulgar signification of the words. On the contrary, 
great and long study and instruction is required . . . [for] the words of 
Scripture are often equivocal and are taken in a different way in one 
place than in another or than in common grammar. And it is fitting to 
accord one passage by another and by the cause and circumstance of speaking 
[italics mine] (7.2.1157). 


Gerson regularly asserts and employs this principle of a unified biblical 
message. Both he and the Hussites are harmonizing one passage with 
another, interpreting the unclear by means of the clear. Yet they 
disagree fundamentally about which passages are clear. They each 


75 This goes back at least as far as Origen in the third century and is still vibrant 
at the time of Martin Luther in the sixteenth century. For a concise discussion of 
Origen's view of Scripture, see De Principiis 4.1, translated in Origen, On First Principles, 
trans. G. W. Butterworth (Gloucester, Mass., 1973), 256-68. Luther's concept of 
the unity of the Bible is discussed by Jaroslav Pelikan, *Luther's Works on the New 
Testament,” in Luther’s Works, ed. Jaroslav Pelikan (Saint Louis, 1955-86), 21:xii—xv. 
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have their own canon-within-a-canon. To move beyond such a stale- 
mate, we must now shift to the third and final context for under- 
standing the Scriptures. 


(c) Extra-Textual Context — Church and Tradition 

Gerson's theological career was an attempt to maintain a balance 
between extremes. On the one hand he attempted to safeguard the 
clear meaning of particular passages of Scripture against the machi- 
nations of Jean Petit; on the other hand he struggled against such 
surface meanings in his battles with Hussite exegetes. Ultimately, nei- 
ther of his previous answers could stand up to logical rigor. Against 
the Burgundians, Gerson did not formulate a clear enough set of rules 
for interpreting passages according to the local context. And against 
the Bohemians, his principle of harmonizing the particular to the 
whole would have ultimately turned into a war of proof-texts, with 
each side having its own preferred central passages that determine 
the others. Thus, it is almost a practical necessity that Gerson turn 
to another source of authority to be his trump card in order to prove 
his interpretations correct. We must now move beyond the context 
of the text itself into the context of the Church and Tradition. Yet 
even here there is a difficulty. For, on the one hand, Gerson points 
strongly to the exegetical tradition stemming from the Fathers, and 
ultimately from the Apostles and Christ himself, as the guiding norm 
of interpretation. In this sense, he closely fits Oberman’s category of 
Tradition I. However, his very strong notion of a Spirit-guided Church 
also led him to make assertions that would seemingly destroy the 
validity of all the previous rules for exegesis from the local context 
to the tradition of interpretation. He seems to suggest that the con- 
temporary Church can infallibly declare the meaning of any passage, 
not through a connection to the past, but through its connection to 
eternity in the Holy Spirit. However, this last point, which Samuel 
Preus shrewdly compares to developments at Vatican I,” is not with- 
out serious qualification for Gerson. Finally, we shall see how this 
potential conflict between infallible Scripture and infallible Church 
began to surface at the end of the chancellor’s tumultuous theological 
career, with ominous results. 


™ Preus, Shadow, note 7 above, 81. 
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(i) Exegetical Tradition 

As we saw above, Gerson learned three rules for the interpretation 
of Scripture from the prestigious Henry of Oyta. We have already 
discussed (1) the circumstances of the letter and (2) rhetorical speech. 
What remains is (3) “the common practice (usus) of speaking of the 
Holy Doctors and expositors of Sacred Scripture" (10.241). What 
Gerson is referring to here is the traditional form of theology. He 
frequently quotes the passage from Augustine binding theologians to 
a certain form of speech: *Among theologians there should be a pre- 
scribed form of speaking, as Augustine taught. He says, ‘philosophers 
use words freely and do not fear to give offense to pious ears in 
matters difficult to understand. However, it 1s proper for us [sc. the- 
ologians| to speak according to a certain rule (ad certam regulam) ” 
(3.336).” The theological literal sense that Gerson so strongly empha- 
sizes as the true literal sense of the Bible is the meaning that has 
been passed down from the primitive Church. *In its primary expo- 
sition, Sacred Scripture had men who were instructed not only by 
human reasoning or study, but also by divine revelation and the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. This is obvious concerning the Apostles 
and the others about whom Luke speaks in the Acts of the Apostles, 
chapter 8" (10.56). Gerson is most likely referring to Philip's expla- 
nation of the whole of Scripture to the Ethiopian eunuch in Acts 
8:26—40. This special understanding comes directly from Christ, who 
taught us the true literal sense of Scripture’’—one thinks here of the 
unfolding of the Scriptures on the road to Emmaus (Lk 24:27) and 
shortly afterwards (Lk 24:45)—and that interpretation 1s safeguarded 
in the exegetical/theological tradition of the Church. The sixth propo- 
sition of On the Literal Sense of Sacred Scripture states that: 


The literal sense of Sacred Scripture was first revealed by Christ and 
the Apostles and elucidated by miracles. Then it was confirmed by the 
blood of the martyrs. Later, the holy doctors through their diligent 
reasoning against the heretics drew forth (elicueruni) more broadly this 
literal sense and conclusions quite clearly and probably following from 
it. Afterwards, the determination of the sacred councils followed, so that 
what had been doctrinally discussed by the doctors might become 
officially (sententialiter) defined by the Church. Finally, punishments were 


” Augustine, City of God 10.23, PL 41:300. 
7 Cf. Gerson's statement against the Jewish understanding of the letter, which 
lacks Christ’s interpretation (10.241). 
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added by ecclesiastical as well as secular judges against those men who 
with brash temerity did not wish to subject themselves to ecclesiasti- 
cal determination (3.335). 


It is primarily on the basis of this passage that Mark Burrows under- 
stands Gerson as having a “marked preference to underscore the 
primary authority of the early Fathers in determining questions of 
biblical interpretation," placing him squarely within Tradition 1.7 
Burrows emphasizes the original interpretation of the primitive Church 
and minimizes any developmental possibilities by stressing that later 
doctors only “drew forth" further implications of this static literal 
sense.” In one sense, Burrows is absolutely correct in emphasizing 
Gerson's preference for the exegetical tradition. But as we have 
repeatedly asserted, Gerson is trying to maintain a balance between 
seeming opposites. Thus, the opinion of Oberman that gives more 
emphasis to the power of the contemporary Church also receives 
support from Gerson's own words. However, before we move on to 
this second aspect of the ecclesiastical context of interpretation, we 
must finish our analysis of the role of the exegetical tradition. 

In an early letter to Pierre d’Ailly (1 April 1400), Gerson includes 
a memorandum for reforming the study of theology at the University 
of Paris that centers on this traditional forma loquendi (2.26-8).° Gerson 
bemoans the turn away from the Bible and the established doctors 
to useless, speculative issues, which violate the Augustinian dictum 
binding theologians to a certain rule of speaking. To turn away from 
the traditional form quickly corrupts any science and opens up the 
way to many errors. This corruption occurs first because the new 
terms are not understood by all the theologians and second because 
many absurd conclusions tend to follow from the new form of the 
ideas (2.26). Thus, new forms of words do not edify the Church or 


7 Burrows, “Jean Gerson," note 14 above, 161, n. 24. 

? Burrows, “Jean Gerson,” 163. Gerson does indeed teach the static meaning of 
the literal sense of Scripture. See pp. 172-3. 

? This parallel treatment here of the traditional form of theology and the tra- 
ditional form of exegetical understanding is pertinent, because Gerson so closely 
identified theology and exegesis as the same domain of interpreting the Word of 
God, found primarily in the Scriptures. 

2 “Through those [new doctrines] the terms used by the Holy Fathers are altered, 
against the statement of Augustine: ‘It is proper for us to speak according to a cer- 
tain rule, etc. And the corruption of any science does not happen more swiftly 
than by this [alteration]” (2.26). 
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the faith, but instead give occasion for doubting core things such as 
the unity and simplicity of God (2.27). 

Gerson feels that this proper form for teaching theological content 
is crucial. In his On the Examination of Doctrines, he says that one must 
“immediately compare a doctrine which has strange words or new 
and foreign opinions to the words of the common doctors and their 
opinions” (9.466). He believes that Christ acted in this way against 
the devil, St. Anthony taught it, Paul advised it in saying “avoid pro- 
fane novelties of words" (I Tm 6:20), Augustine told us about the 
“certain rule,” and Jerome said that “heresies arise from words spo- 
ken in a disordered manner” (9.466). As an example, Gerson narrates 
the story of a certain licentiate in theology at the University of Paris. 
At vespers, this young man asserted that the Father was the cause of 
the Son, that is, he generated the Son. Immediately someone stopped 
up the speaker's mouth, and he was no longer permitted to use these 
words. Even though his ensuing explanation of his meaning proved 
that he held a proper understanding of the theological content, the 
deviation in form was an error that could lead to heresy (9.466). 
Gerson gives a similar reason for the University of Paris’ condem- 
nation of the doctrine of Raymond Lull—because although his doc- 
trine contained “many high, true, and abundant matters," he had a 
“special mode of teaching" his doctrine, with “certain [unusual] 
names, characters, and figures" (9.465). 

In the same way, theologians, as doctors of Sacred Scripture, must 
maintain the correct form of this theological literal sense whose proper, 
traditional understanding of the Bible is the ultimate authority: “Sacred 
Scripture is the rule of faith, against which (when it is properly 
understood) no authority or human reasoning should be admitted. 
No custom, constitution, or observation is valid if it is proven to 
militate against Sacred Scripture" (10.55). An interesting example of 
the exegetical tradition determining how a difficult passage should 
be understood can be found in On the Evangelical Counsels and the States 
of Perfection, the only complete, surviving quaestio disputata of Gerson. 
Gerson is concerned to prove that while the precepts of the Law 
are essential to the Christian life, the evangelical counsels (poverty, 
chastity and obedience) are accidental to it (although they do function 
well as instruments that help us to perfection by removing obstacles). 
Gerson takes special notice of Christ's command to the rich young 
man: *If you wish to be perfect, go, sell all you have and give 1t to 
the poor, and then come and follow me" (Mt 19:21), which would 
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seemingly support the link between the counsel of poverty and per- 
fection. He explicitly turns to Aquinas, Jerome and Origen to prove 
that the mark of perfection in this verse 1s not in poverty (as 1t seems 
on the surface), but rather in following Christ. Poverty 1s only an 
instrument in the true way of perfection. The consequence of dis- 
agreeing with Gerson's exegesis (which he identifies with tradition) 
is that the property-owning faithful could not be perfect. However, 
God said to Abraham, “Walk with me and you will be perfect” (Gn 
17:1) and about Job, “No one was like him on the earth” (Jb 1:8). 
And it is clear that both Abraham and Job owned property on top 
of their perfection. Thus, the proper mark of perfection in Mt 19:21 
is walking with God. Poverty is only instrumental; the same goes for 
the other evangelical counsels. For example, Christ said to “turn the 
other cheek” (Mt 5:39). Yet it is obvious that both he (Jn 18:22-3) 
and Paul (Acts 23:3) did not always act according to this principle. 
Thus, while good, this counsel, like all the others (e.g., chastity), 1s 
not essential to perfection (3.14—18). 

However, we must note that such a theological literal sense has 
moved the context away from Scripture fer se and has moved it into 
the realms of theology and ecclesiastical history. Therefore, Gerson 
can assert the following: 


When Sacred Scripture is introduced by new men as if it should be 
believed in its naked terms (nudis terminis) [alone], without the admis- 
sion of another interpreter or expositor, it 1s exposed to grave dangers 
and scandals unless provision 1s made shrewdly and counteraction 1s 
immediate. . . . Further, when they wish to avoid every gloss, they openly 
fall into manifold contradiction. They judaize more than the literal 
Jews, who accept many and various expositions of their own doctors 
in the ancient traditions of the Law, [men such] as Rabbi Salomon 
and Rabbi Moses and others, as they have a tradition in the law of 
Dt 17[:9ff] that one must believe and obey the priests of the tribe of 
Levi under threat of death. Further, from this pestiferous root have 
arisen and daily arise the errors of the Beghards and the Poor of Lyons, 
as well as of others like them, many of whom are laity who have a 
translation of the Bible in the vernacular, leading to great prejudice 
and scandal of Catholic truth, like that which has been proposed to 
be removed in reformation (10.57-8). 


And again he says: 


Sacred Scripture should not be taken nakedly and in isolation (nude et 
in solidum), with all the traditions of men condemned, in such a way 
that one should not frequently and humbly employ human laws and 
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canons and decrees and the glosses of the holy doctors in order to 
have a true understanding of it... . It is also obvious from the method 
which the heretics hold, whom we are now attacking. These [heretics] 
very diligently adduce doctors for coloring and corroborating their own 
assertions, even doctors who are sometimes of no authority or weight, 
as are some glossers of the decrees and decretals [i.e., canon lawyers], 
and they are not holy nor well instructed in theological matters. Likewise 
with some whom they draw from the number of theologians. For this 
reason, we argue against them in this way: If doctors who are expert 
in their own art should be believed, why do you not wish to believe 
the doctors adduced by us? Those whom you adduce, when properly 
understood, are in our favor. Other [doctors] who, without compari- 
son, are more in number and clearer in speech speak the same opin- 
lon as we do. If such men should not be believed in anything, why 
do you seek so curiously and with the most careful zeal to adduce 
them for yourselves in confirmation of your erroneous senses, collect- 
ing them from every source, and tearing them out, no matter how 
much they resist (10.57)? 


This last passage from the sixth speculative rule of On the Necessity of 
Communion in Both Kinds demonstrates that not only were the Scriptures 
being contested, but the interpreters and theological tradition was them- 
selves in dispute. Gerson claims that his doctors are more numerous 
and better, but as was the case with the biblical context, the ultimate 
judgment of what doctors are authoritative seems to be subjective. 
Posthumus Meyjes offers a succinct summary of this dilemma: Gerson’s 
whole argument was a “plea for the Scriptures to be interpreted by 
reference to tradition.’®! However, because even the locus of tradition 
could be contested, Gerson made the Church (especially the primitive 
Church) the final arbiter of true exegesis, since he believed in the com- 
plete unity and identity of the Holy Spirit with the Church. “Reduced 
to its essentials, this is based on the idea that the Spirit is above the 
Church, and the Church above the Scriptures. There is no Scripture 
or interpretation without the Church; and the Church has no author- 
ity without the Spirit. Here, Posthumus Meyjes has pointed out 
the last logical transition in Gerson’s thought, which the chancellor 
himself summarizes in the ninth speculative rule of On the Necessity 
of Communion in Both Kinds: 


9! Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson, note 7 above, 320. 
® Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson, 322. 
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In its own reception and authenüc exposition, Sacred Scripture is finally 
resolved to the authority, reception, and approval of the universal Church, 
especially the primitive [Church], which received it and its under- 
standing immediately from Christ, with the Holy Spirit revealing it on 
the day of Pentecost and many other times. This is obvious because 
we know only by the authority of the Church that Matthew truly wrote 
the Gospel and Nicodemus did not. Augustine said, “I would not have 
believed the Gospel unless the authority of the Church had compelled 
me." For this [Le., the Church] is the infallible rule directed by the 
Holy Spirit, which cannot deceive or be deceived in matters of faith. 
I omit the proofs. And because this is the first principle that must be 
held in faith, without which nothing remains with which to argue with 
one denying it (as Aristotle teaches that one should not argue against 
someone denying the first principles in moral or speculative matters), 
then the following can be added, namely that in its exposition, Sacred 
Scripture holds and should hold the custom of the universal Church 
in matters which look to the sacraments and their dispensation in 
greater reverence and authority than the authority of any one particular 
doctor, even a saint. And this is what St. Thomas? teaches in the 
question where he asks if the children of infidels should be baptized 
if their parents are unwilling, (in his reasoning ad oppositum; 10.58). 


Thus, with even the theological tradition in question, Gerson turns 
to the Church itself, which is the infallible rule of the Holy Spirit 
and takes precedence in the constitution of the Scriptures. The cus- 
tom of the Church should be determinative in the exegetical debate 
about the Sacraments. 


(i) Spirit-guided Church 
Although this Spirit-guided Church can be understood in terms of 
historical tradition, as was emphasized above, Gerson also makes many 
statements that seem to dispense with the historical connection and 
establish an atemporal and infallible connection to the Holy Spirit 
instead. The most powerful statement in this latter vein was made 
by way of summary to his anti-Hussite treatise, On the Necessity of 
Communion in Both Kinds. In this passage, which deserves to be quoted 
at length, Gerson first declares that no doctor or theological writing 
has any authority except insofar as he/it agrees with the Church. 
This statement in and of itself would constitute nothing shocking, 
but Gerson goes on to say that the same applies to the biblical canon 


3 Aquinas, STA IL q. 68, a. 10. 
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itself. When one is faced with an issue for which there 1s no end to 
arguing about Scripture and doctors, then one flees to the bosom 
of the Church, whose custom resolves all argument. The treatise 
concludes: 


Seventh and last, it must be noted that no authority of any writing 
or doctor has efficacy to prove or conclude something authentically in 
some matter of faith or concerning the salvation of souls, except in as 
much as it harmonizes (congrueret) with ecclesiastical doctrine or is 
approved by the Church. But where it has something contrary or dis- 
sonant, all is to be reputed as false and useless. In merit of this, the 
Church is not subjected to the teaching of a doctor, but on the contrary 
their teaching is subjected to the Church as an unfailing rule (mdeficienti 
regulae), which cannot err, as has most clearly been shown in the chap- 
ter on the declaration of this matter. For this reason, Augustine in his 
Contra. epistolam. Fundamenti™ not only preferred the Church to the teaching 
of a doctor, but also to the canon itself. He says, “T would not have 
believed the Gospel unless the authority of the Church had moved me." 

And although more written Gospels are found than four (as those 
of Andrew, Thomas and many others), nevertheless, those [four] which 
the Church approved obtained authority. And those which the Church 
reproved were reproved. For this reason, all the doctors of the Church 
have submitted and daily submit their teachings to the worthy judgment 
of the Church. Thus, even Paul in his letter to the Galatians, although 
he had the Gospel of Christ by revelation, nevertheless, so that he 
might be authorized (authentizaretur), went up with Barnabas to Jerusalem 
where the primitive Church resided principally and compared his 
Gospel with the holy Apostles and others in whom the Church con- 
sisted, and especially with those “who seemed to be something," [Gal 
2:6], "lest by chance he was running or had run in vain," [cf. Gal 
2:2]. Since therefore the custom of the Church generally has held for 
a long time that those who do not sacrifice should communicate under 
one kind, and this custom has been approved and declared by general 
councils not to be against the divine will or the precept of Christ, it 
is clear that no authority of any doctor, however holy and distinguished 
in talent and wisdom, can conclude anything against the custom and 
status of the Church. For this reason, if any authority is introduced 
which cannot be fully satisfied by the aforesaid rules, especially because 
of the pertinacity of our adversaries, the faithful Catholic who is respond- 
ing should flee to this last rule (ultimam regulam) as to the safest port, 
as Jerome says in his disputation against Luciferianus: “One can eas- 
ily dry up the little rivers of arguments of all our opponents by this 
unique sun of the Church," to the praise of God almighty and the 
exaltation of the Catholic faith. (10.67-8). 


# Augustine, Contra epistolam Manichaei, seu fundamenti, PL 42:176. 
$ Jerome, Dialogus contra Luciferianos, PL 23:181B. 
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One could hardly imagine a stronger statement about the authority 
of the Church coming from a man who simultaneously argues for 
the clear meaning of the literal sense against Petit. Despite the fact 
that Paul had actually received his Gospel from a direct revelation 
by Christ and had declared any other Gospel to be anathema (Gal 
1:8), he still was required to have it authorized by the Church in 
Jerusalem.?* Certainly this passage would seem to invalidate even the 
possibility of a unique biblical authority. And this is not the only 
time that Gerson says something to this effect (cf. 3.36). 

Further, in at least two cases, Gerson declared that the Church 
of his day had made such a declaration of the literal sense from which 
it was no longer licit to deviate in any way without falling into per- 
tinacious heresy. In one case, the Council of Constance (following 
the University of Paris and others) declared the literal sense of scrip- 
tural passages about the chalice to be opposed to the Hussite inter- 
pretation. Thus, the matter has been settled, and there can no longer 
be any debate, only judicial severity: “If and when the literal sense is 
attacked in our times in these matters which have been openly deter- 
mined and received by the Church, it is not fitting to respond with 
curious reasoning against the attackers, but to use established pun- 
ishments” (3.335). Gerson can uphold the Augustinian dictum that 
the manifold interpretation of the Scriptures serves to excite the stud- 
ies of the doctors, while at the same time state that: 


Nevertheless, when Sacred Scripture endures a perverse and brash 
understanding in its readers or quoters, against what is manifestly 
taught in Sacred Scriptures and declared by the universal Church and 
thus received by the observation of the faithful, it ought to have its 
defense. This should happen more by judicial severity and punitive 
action than by curious reasoning through writings and words (10.59). 


3 Another work shows how Gerson could distinctly soften this interpretation of 


Paul and his Gospel. In a treatise written at Constance, De protestatione circa materiam 
fidei (29 October 1415) against Petit’s supporters, who were repeatedly declaring that 
hey “believed what the Church believed” but would not be specific about murder 
and tyrannicide, Gerson states that Paul’s submitting his Gospel to the Church at 
Jerusalem should not be interpreted to encourage submission to the Church over 
he certainty of evangelical doctrine. Paul’s submission was indeed a good action 
because it was made “with reverence.” However, that in no way implies that Paul 
acked certainty about his Gospel or would have believed Peter or the Apostles had 
hey declared the opposite of his Gospel (if that were possible). “Nevertheless, one 
should not deny that reverential profession or submission can occur, as the Apostle 
did when he brought his Gospel, about which he was certain through revelation, 
o Peter and the other Apostles. Still, he would in no way have believed them if 
hey had said the opposite [of his Gospel], if that were possible” (6.156). 
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The second instance of the Church making a final, declarative inter- 
pretation of the literal sense occurred in the Council of Constance's 
adoption of conciliar theory as the proper interpretation of certain 
biblical passages, particularly Mt 18:17-18 (cf. 6.267—9). Just before 
the Council of Pisa, Gerson declared that a general council representing 
the Church had the authority to make such a declaration. “The 
Church congregated from both obediences can explain and inter- 
pret Sacred Scripture in such a way that each of the contenders [for 
the papacy] is bound under [pain of] eternal damnation to accept its 
[i.e., the Church's] sense concerning the means of uniting the Church” 
(6.118). Gerson then accepted Pisa's authoritative interpretation. of 
II Tm 2:4 as forbidding churchmen from becoming entangled in 
secular affairs (5.213). Finally, he accepted the declaration of Haec 
Sancta at the Council of Constance as a true interpretation of the 
conciliar meaning to certain biblical passages (cf. 5.474). Thus, both 
in theory and in practice the Spirit-guided Church plays an enor- 
mously authoritative role in exegesis and the theological edifice built 
upon it. 

However, Gerson does make an effort to qualify this strong eccle- 
siology in two ways. First, as Burrows notes, the chancellor insists that 
the Church's role in exegesis is not really constitutive, but only declar- 
ative. In Nova positio, an ecclesiological document written at Constance 
(Sep. 1415), Gerson states that the Church does not decide that things 
are erroneous which were never erroneous before. Instead, it sim- 
ply declares what has always been condemned by Scripture, even if 
previous generations did not notice it." This qualification is impor- 
tant for Gerson because it gives him an avenue for supporting the 
Bishop of Paris’ condemnation of Petit. Gerson was not only concerned 
with Petit’s heresy, but also the over-centralization of the Church 
that had led some to declare that bishops must refer all cases of heresy 
to Rome. He counters with the fact that much is clearly condemned 
in Scripture, even if it has not yet been explicitly declared to be 
heresy by the Church. In this case, bishops and theologians have the 
right and duty to oppose and condemn scandalous heresies without 
the aid of the pope or a council (6.150). A pope or council would 
only be making a declarative statement and imposing a penalty. They 


"7 Heiko Oberman discusses the function of implicit statements in Scripture in 
The Dawn of the Reformation: Essays in Late Medieval and Early Reformation Thought (Grand 
Rapids, 1986; reprint 1992), 281-2. 
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add nothing to Scripture. He says: “Every error has already been 
condemned by Sacred Scripture explicitly or implicitly, as 1s obvious 
from Extra de haereticis, chapter ‘Damnamus.’ For which reason Augustine 
said that ‘If something is harmful elsewhere, it is condemned here,’®® 
namely in Scripture. For which reason, condemnation, even by the 
pope or general council, is only a declaration of the Divine Law 
with the apposition of a penal decree" (6.151). Gerson absolutely 
rejects a developmental notion of doctrine, which separates him from 
some future advocates of Vatican I infallibility.? Instead, the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit only makes clear to the Church what the Spirit 
has long intended by the scriptural text (cf. 6.161—2). 

Second, he continually maintains the distinction between Church 
decisions that stem from Divine Law and those which are purely 
human. Although an analysis of Gerson's theory of Law is beyond 
the scope of this work, 1t will suffice to point out that in the eighth 
proposition of On the Literal Sense, after stating that a declaration of 
the literal sense determined by the decrees and decretals and codes 
of the councils is not a merely human or positive constitution (which 
is the error of the heretics), Gerson immediately qualifies himself 
with the statement that some men “do not want to or do not know 
how to distinguish those things in the decrees and decretals which 
belong to Divine Law, properly said, from these which belong to 
purely positive law or properly natural law, or some mixture of many 
[laws]" (3.336). Indeed, ignorance in such a matter has “brought 
more disturbance to the Church than can be said” (3.336). 


(ii) Summary 
Although I have chosen to organize Gerson’s theory of the relationship 
of the Church and the Scriptures as a logical progression outward 
from the verbum to the ecclesia, I must again reiterate that this is not 
a logical progression that Gerson himself maintains. His hermeneu- 
tical treatises that deal with this issue place the vastly different rules 
for interpretation side by side. Gerson refuses to decide between either 
the Scripture or the Church. One of the bases of his theology is that 
the Holy Spirit is the effective force behind both. There can simply 


8 Augustine, De doctrina. christiana, PL 34:65. 

® For the differing Catholic views on doctrinal development during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, see Aidan Nichols, From Newman to Congar: The Idea 
of Doctrinal Development from the Victorians to the Second Vatican Council (Edinburgh, 1990). 
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be no disagreement. Thus, what seems so logically contradictory to us 
must, in his mind, be carefully balanced and maintained. The Scriptures 
are clear, literal and always true. Yet the Church must interpret 
them because they are so unclear to fallen humanity. Any attempt 
by scholars to declare Gerson to have chosen an either/or option is 
erroneous. Despite all the inherent tension, Gerson chooses both. How- 
ever, we shall soon see that such a balancing act lacking any real 
systematic coherence could not be maintained in the end, and Gerson 
will begin to lean strongly in one direction before it is all over. 


B. Loss or BALANCE 


While Gerson always maintained this harmony of Church and Scrip- 
tures, the tension must have become more and more troubling for him 
in his later years. Gerson's conciliar ecclesiology made him view the 
general council as the infallible representative of the infallible Church 
(cf. 5.89, et al). It, too, was guided closely by the Holy Spirit in 
matters of faith and morals. Yet Constance had failed. Jean Petit 
had challenged the moral principia of the Decalogue and called into 
question the obvious literal meaning of Scripture, yet the Council over- 
turned his Parisian condemnation and never made one of its own. One 
can only imagine the intellectual and spiritual angst that such an 
inconceivable failure caused Gerson. In fact, he wrote an entire book, 
The Consolation of Theology, to soothe his troubled spirit. Such a challenge 
to the balance of Church and Scripture seems to have left a crack in 
the walls of Gerson's harmonious edifice. Although he never pursued 
this problem all the way to its logical conclusion, he began to show 
signs of its influence in a small number of his later writings. 

The clearest indication that Gerson's structure was under stress 
can be found in his On the Examination of Doctrines (1423), a text in 
which he revisits the problem of the discernment of spirits for the 
final time. Written in exile at Lyons, the work takes up the issue of 
how to distinguish truth from falsity in doctrines that seem strange. 
It 1s primarily, though not exclusively, concerned with the problem 
of female visionaries. On the one hand, Gerson continues to strongly 
assert the infallibility of a representative council deciding questions 
of faith (9.459—60). But on the other hand, he offers a situation where 
it may become necessary for one who knows the truth of the Gospel 
to defend that truth even against the majority of a general council. 
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Furthermore, Gerson develops this duty to stand up for the truth in 
a section devoted not to clergy or theologians, but to laity who are 
learned in sacred literature. He puts it as follows: 


First [truth]: It might be the case that a certain simple person who 1s 
unauthorized [i.e., without a theological license] would be so excellently 
learned in sacred literature that his assertion should be more believed 
in a doctrinal case than the declaration of the pope. For it 1s the case 
that the Gospel should be believed more than the pope. Therefore, if 
such a learned man should teach that some truth is contained in the 
Gospel in a place where the pope were ignorant or even in error, it 
1s obvious that his judgment should be preferred. 

Second truth: If such a learned man were present when a general 
council was being celebrated and he perceives that the greater part 
[of the council| has turned itself to the opposite of the Gospel, either 
through ignorance or malice, then the learned man could be obligated 
to oppose himself to it [Le., the council] in some cases (9.463). 


Here Gerson has opened up the possibility not only of papal error 
(which was a common view), but of implied conciliar failure (of which 
he has just denied the possibility). Furthermore, he has plainly admit- 
ted the quite dangerous possibility that educated laity could challenge 
the pope and the council, based on the Gospel. How does he rec- 
oncile this difficulty? He does not. He continues with his both/and 
system. First, he asserts the absolute authority of the Gospel after its 
canonization: 


For which reason, although in the beginning of the Church Militant, 
which was composed of the Apostles and their immediate successors, 
who were recently and certainly taught by Christ about many things 
which have not been written down, the authority of such a Church was 
more to be believed than any gospel, before it had been received and 
authorized by the Church; nevertheless, after the authorization of the 
four Gospels by the Church, the Gospel is more to be believed than 
any other human authority (9.463). 


Then he qualifies himself and readmits the Church by equating it 
with God and the Gospel. After all, the Holy Spirit is the essence 
of all three. He says: 


...1t is not said that [the Gospel is to be believed more] than [the 
authority] of the whole Church, because that is the authority of God 
and the Gospel, such that it cannot err in faith, according to stand- 
ing law (9.463). 
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Gerson seems to have ended back where he began, with a careful 
balance of Church and Scripture. However, we have detected a new 
crack that has arisen since Constance. Although not explicitly devel- 
oped, the Ockhamist-sounding possibility of a layman standing up to 
the majority of the Church for the sake of the Gospel implies great 
difficulty for his previous theories about the role of the Church in 
determining Scripture. It would suggest, as was the case with Petit, 
that a majority of the council was not walking according to the truth 
of the Divine Law.?' This simple fact would seem to problematize 
the easy identification of the Church with the council, since the coun- 
cil now seemed to be in error. 

Gerson develops this point no further. He maintained a strong 
conciliar stance throughout the rest of his life. However, he seems to 
have left himself a great stumbling block in the careful balance of 
Church and Scripture. One could legitimately ask him: If the major- 
ity of a council can be in error against a truth of the Gospel, or 
more significantly, against the very clear Divine Moral Law, how 
can a council be considered inerrant? How can it be relied upon as 
the final and “infallible rule” of determining the true sense of Scripture 
(9.459)? And if neither the papacy nor a general council can be 
relied upon to offer a clear and infallible interpretation of the 
Scriptures, then who can? Does Gerson have any choices left except 
for William of Ockham’s vague Church of orthodox believers, which 
could exist in only a child or a fool, or the sola scriptura option that he 
so decries in the Bohemian reformers? It is unclear whether Gerson 
ever fully faced the implications of the conflict between scriptural 


? In William of Ockham’s unique ecclesiology, no Church office was necessar- 
ily infallible, including a general council. Thus, it was entirely possibly that all 
Christians but one could fall into error, as did occur between the crucifixion and 
the resurrection when only Mary remained, cf. Ockham, Dialogus 3.1.3.11. 

?! In fact, the uniqueness of this declaration in Gerson’s writings, which are gen- 
erally so insistent on the authority of clergy over laity and councils over the Church, 
requires some comment. It is possible that this is merely a hypothetical and “throw 
away” comment, such as is often found in medieval theology. However, I find both 
its strong wording and its presence in a treatise dealing with the very real prob- 
lem of individual lay visionaries to make such a hypothesis unlikely. Instead, I would 
posit that Gerson’s bitter experience as a “lone voice” in defense of the Decalogue 
against the majority of the Council of Constance had made him both bitter against 
the majority and sympathetic with isolated voices of truth. I tend to read this pas- 
sage as a reflection of Gerson’s own experience as defender of the Bible, magnified 
to the point of including a layman. As such, it is a radical development in the the- 
ology of so traditional a medieval churchman. 
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sufficiency and conciliar infallibility. What is clear is that the traditional 
medieval harmony between Church and Scripture that so typified 
Catholic thinking of the previous centuries could not be coherently 
maintained in the crisis years of the fifteenth century, even by the 
greatest theologian of the day, Jean Gerson. 


GERSON AS CONCILIARIST 


Francis Oakley 


It is only in the past half century that Gerson's ecclesiological think- 
ing in general and his conciliarist views in particular have come to be 
recognized for what they truly were: the teachings “of a cautious and 
conservative theologian" who drew much of his guiding inspiration 
from Durant of St. Pourcain (d. 1334), Henry of Ghent (d. 1293) and, 
above all, St. Bonaventure (d. 1274)—this last a thinker who appears 
to have meant more to him than any other theologian and with whom, 
Posthumus Meyjes has emphasized, he clearly had a temperamental 
affinity.' That commentators in the past should have failed to recognize 
the essentially moderate cast of his ecclesiology reflects the fact that 
over the years, especially since the triumph of ultramontanism in the 
nineteenth century and down, indeed, to the quite recent past, dis- 
cussions of conciliarist views, Gerson's not excluded, were charac- 
teristically haunted by the ghost of Marsiglio of Padua (d. 1343), 
condemned heretic and leading imperialist propagandist in the early- 
fourteenth century during the bitter clash between the Avignonese 
papacy and Lewis of Bavaria. That that should have been the case 
was the achievement long ago of the Dominican theologian, Juan 
de Torquemada, who, maneuvering for position and playing out his 
role as papal 1deologist and propagandist in the course of the bitterly 


' Following here G. H. M. Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson—Apostle of Unity: His 
Church Politics and Ecclesiology, trans. J. C. Grayson (Leiden-Boston-Cologne, 1999), 
2, 364—87. Cf. Louis B. Pascoe, Jean Gerson: Principles of Church Reform (Leiden, 1973); 
Christoph Burger, “Aedificatio, Fructus, Utilitas.” Johannes Gerson als Professor der Theologie 
und Kanzler der Universität Paris (Tübingen, 1986); D. Catherine Brown, Pastor and 
Laity in the Theology of Jean Gerson (Cambridge, Eng., 1982). That the interpretative 
pendulum had begun to swing in Posthumus Meyjes’ direction was evident already 
in John B. Morrall, Gerson and the Great Schism (Manchester, 1960), and the same 
trend was reflected also in the way in which Giuseppe Alberigo handled the ger- 
sonian contribution to concilar thinking—see his Chiesa conciliare: Identità e significato 
del conciliarismo (Brescia,1981). Useful bibliographic guidance to gersonian studies in 
general and his ecclesiology in particular may be found in E. Delaruelle, E. R. 
Labande and Paul Ourliac, L'Église au temps du Grand Schisme et de la crise conciliaire, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1964), 2:861—69, Giovanni Matteo Boccati, “Forschungsberichte: 
Gersoniana," Wolfenbütteln Renaissance Mitteilungen 9 (1985), 40—46, Posthumus Meyjes, 
Jean Gerson, 403-15. 
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protracted struggle between Pope Eugenius IV and the Council of 
Basel (1431-49), had labored mightily to attach to the views of his 
conciliarist opponents the dubious distinction of a radical marsiglian 
genealogy. He had done so with such success that later commen- 
tators—criücs, sympathizers and more dispassionate analysts alike— 
were induced to take his claims at face value. As a result, those 
disposed on theological or canonistic grounds to take a jaundiced 
view of conciliarist claims were thus empowered to dismiss them fout 
court as heterodox. Those of more sympathetic leanings, on the other 
hand, were sometimes led in their anxiety to avoid the taint of het- 
erodoxy to construct tendentious classificatory schemata distinguishing 
the allegedly moderate conciliar viewpoint of the theorists of Constance 
from the “extreme” or “radical” conciliarism associated with Marsiglio.? 
While those whose interest in one or other concilar thinker was 
more purely historical in nature seem to have encountered in Marsiglio 
something of a Rorschach inkblot figure in which they were moved 
to discern the looming outlines of their chosen subjects" subsequent 
and disparate commitments. 

As recently as the 1980s this last was to prove notably true of the 
judgments made about such sixteenth-century English advocates of 
concilarist views as Christopher St. Germain and Thomas Starkey, 
both of them, in fact, gersonian rather than marsiglian in their sym- 
pathies.t And it was earlier true of Gerson himself, the more so in 
that the German scholar Hermann von der Hardt had in 1696 made 


? Thomas M. Izbicki, “Papalist Reaction to the Council of Constance: Juan de 
Torquemada to the Present," Church History, 55 (1986), 7-20; idem, Protector of the 
Faith: Cardinal Johannes de Turrecremata and the Defense of the Institutional Church (Washington, 
D.C., 1981), 19, 42-4, 53. 

? Thus August Franzen, “The Council of Constance: Present State of the Problem,” 
Concilium, 7 (1965), 29-68 (at 46); Remigius Baumer, Nachwirkungen des Konziliaren 
Gedankens in der Theologie und Kanonistik des frühen 16. Jahrhunderts (Münster, 1971), 14-15. 

* Though that did not preclude J. A. Guy in 1985 from attempting to revive 
Franklin L. Baumer’s earlier ascription to St. German of marsiglian views. See 
Franklin L. Baumer, “Christopher St. German: The Political Philosophy of a ‘Tudor 
Lawyer," American Historical Review, 42 (1937), 631-51. J. A. Guy, Christopher St. German 
on Chancery and Statute (London: Selden Society Supplementary Series 6, 1985), 40, 
51-52; idem, ed. The Debellation of Salem and Byzance, in The Complete Works of St. 
Thomas More, ed. J. A. Guy et al., 20 vols. (New Haven: 1963-87), 10:398 n. 3. 
But see, to the contrary, Francis Oakley, “Conciliarism in England: St. German, 
Starkey and the Marsiglian Myth,” in Reformation and Renewal in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance: Studies in Honor of Louis Pascoe, S.J., ed. Thomas M. Izbicki and Christopher 
M. Bellitto (Leiden, 2000), 224—39. 
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the mistake of attributing to him the authorship of the De modis 
uniendi ac reformandi ecclesiam in concilio universali, a tract which does 
evince some marsiglian sympathies but which 1s usually attributed now 
to the acerbic curialist conciliarist, Dietrich of Niem.’ As long ago 
as 1858, it is true, Johannes Schwab had succeeded in refuting the 
mistaken attribution of the work to Gerson,? but it was to take a 
century and more before the damage was finally to be undone and 
before it came generally to be conceded that, far from sympathizing 
with marsiglian views, Gerson had explicitly (and on more than one 
occasion) rejected them outright as heretical.’ 

Given, then, that particular piece of conflicted interpretative his- 
tory, it would not be redundant, before addressing Gerson’s own 
conciliar thinking, to try to disperse some of the ground clutter by 
doing three things. 

In the first place, by recognizing the great gulf that divides marsiglian 
views from those of the great majority of conciliar thinkers ranging 
from John of Paris at the start of the fourteenth century to Henri 
Maret, Dean of the Sorbonne faculty of theology in the late-nineteenth. 
And, accordingly, by also recognizing in forthright fashion that 
Marsiglio was something more (or other) than a conciliarist, and that 
it would be a salutary clarification if, by general agreement, we could 
decide henceforth to withhold that designation from him." 

In the second place, by acknowledging that conciliarism had deep 
(and impeccably orthodox) roots in the ecclesiological tradition of 
the pre-marsiglian era. It unquestionably drew a great deal of inspi- 
ration from the communio ecclesiology and synodal practice of the first 


? H. von der Hardt, Magnum Oecumenicum Constantiense Concilium, 6 vols. (Frankfurt 
und Leipzig, 1692-1700), 1:30, 68-142, 255-69. 

5 Johan Baptist Schwab, Johannes Gerson Professor der Theologie und Kanzler der Universität 
Paris: Eine Monographie (Würzburg, 1858), 482-87. 

7 As late as the early 1960s Delaruelle was still attributing the De modis to Gerson— 
see Delaruelle, Labande and Ourliac, L'Eglise au temps du Grand Schisme, 1:329—44 
(at 338 n. 12). This despite Schwab’s definitive dismissal of that attribution and 
despite the fact, too, that Gerson himself had made it unambiguously clear on more 
than one occasion that he himself viewed the Marsiglian ecclesiology as heretical. 
See his De auferabilitate papae, in Glorieux 3.298-99; idem, Pax hominibus 7.2.770; De 
jurisdictione. spirituali et temporali, m the critical edition printed in G. H. M. Posthumus 
Meyjes, Jean Gerson et L'Assemblée de Vincennes (1329) (Leiden, 1978), 127-28. Posthumus 
Meyjes, Jean Gerson—Apostle of Unity, 346-47, describes this last work, indeed, as “a 
continuous refutation of Marsilius of Padua.” 

* For the overall argument on which these assertions are grounded, see Francis 
Oakley, The Conciliarist Tradition: Constitutionalism in the Catholic Church 1300-1870 
(Oxford, 2003). 
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millennium of Christian life, and especially from the essentially con- 
ciliar mode of governance that had characterized the ancient Church 
for long centuries after the Council of Nicaea (325). And we now 
know, too, that it also drew much of the legal and structural precision 
crucial to its practical implementation from certain elements in the 
body of medieval canon law itself and from the vast ocean of glosses 
on that law produced during the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Far from being, then, a radical or heterodox, innovation, 
or “something accidental and external thrust on the Church from 
the outside,” it was instead, as Brian Tierney has properly insisted, 
“a logical culmination of ideas that were [deeply] embedded in the 
law and doctrines of the Church itself.” 

What people mean, however, when they refer to “conciliarism” is 
far from being self-evident; over the years usage has manifested a 
sometimes confusing degree of instability. By way of clarification, 
then, and in the third place, I believe it would be helpful to begin (and 
in a fashion appropriately gersonian) by deploying a couple of dis- 
tinctions. First, that between what I have become accustomed to call- 
ing the “classical age” of conciliarism, stretching from the outbreak 
of the Great Schism in 1328 to the dissolution of the Council of Basel 
in 1449, and the “silver” and, indeed, “bronze” ages that ensued and 
came to an end only in 1870 with the First Vatican Council. Second, 
that between (or among) three broad strands in conciliarism—rec- 
ognizing that the latter involved a complex fabric of ideas susceptible 
of many more variations than it once was common to assume, and 
focusing now on its classical age of greatest prominence. These strands, 
distinct in their origins and (in some measure) in their post-classical 
careers, were woven momentarily and fatefully during this crucial 
period into a coherent, meaningful and historic pattern. And I believe 
that one’s understanding of that pattern in general, and of Gerson’s 
views in particular, can be enhanced if one takes a moment to tease 
these three strands apart and to focus on each of them in turn. 

Of the three, the first, oldest and most prominent was the demand 
for reform of the Church in head and members, and the belief that 
that reform could best be achieved and consolidated through the 
periodic assembly of general councils. Stemming from the defensive 
reaction of the provincial churches of Europe in the thirteenth cen- 


? Brian Tierney, Foundations of the Conciliar Theory (Cambridge, 1955), 13; rev. ed. 
with Tierney’s discussion of the subsequent literature (Leiden, 1998). 
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tury to what they had come ruefully to see as the remorseless progress 
of Roman centralization, it had taken on a tone of greater hostility 
to papal claims in the demands for church-wide reform elicited by the 
assembly of the Council of Vienne in 1311, and in William Durand 
the Younger's call at that time for the future assembly of general 
councils at regular, ten-yearly intervals. Jedin has rightly insisted that 
it was to require “the pitiful situation created by the Schism to bring 
about the alliance of Conciliar theory [itself] with the demand for 
reform.” But once that alliance was concluded, the destinies of both 
were to be interwoven for the duration of the conciliar epoch itself 
and, periodically at least, during the centuries ensuing. Though lacking 
in the Epistola concordiae (1380) of Conrad of Gelnhausen, one of the 
earliest of conciliarist tracts, this strand was present in the thinking 
of most of the other leading conciliarists of the classical era, and it 
received official conciliar ratification in the historic decree Frequens, 
promulgated at Constance in 1417. But while that degree mandated 
(and sought to render automatic) the future assembly of general 
councils at regular, stipulated intervals, and while in the minds of 
its framers it may well have been closely associated with the superiority 
decree Haec sancta synodus (1415), Frequens did not itself necessarily 
presume any assertion of the superiority to the pope alone of the coun- 
cil members acting apart from or in opposition to the papal head. 

Given the fact that the reform in question was one in head as 
well as members and was most persistently conceived as reform of 
the Roman curia and limitation of the exercise of its authority over 
the universal Church, it is hardly surprising that the second of the 
three main strands of conciliarist thinking was a less prominent one. 
That strand sought to give institutional expression to the Church's 
corporate nature by envisaging its constitution in quasi-aristocratic 
or oligarchic terms, its government ordinarily in the hands of the 
curia and the pope being in some measure limited in the exercise 
of his power by that of the cardinalate, with whose “advice, consent, 
direction and remembrance” he had to rule.!! This was the point 
of view which inspired the dissident cardinals in 1378 when they 
rejected the demand for a general council to pass judgment on the 


10 Hubert Jedin, A History of the Council of Trent, tr. Ernest Graf, 2 vols. (London, 
1952-61), 1:9. 

! These words, cited by Pierre d'Ailly in his Tractatus de ecclesiastica. potestate —in 
Jean Gerson, Opera omnia, ed. Louis Ellies Du Pin, 5 vols. (Antwerp, 1706), 2:929-30— 
are taken from the alleged professio fidei of Boniface VIII. For which, see S. Baluzius 
and J. D. Mansi, Miscellanea (Lucca, 1781-84), m, 418. 
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validity of Urban VI's election and took that task upon themselves, 
thereby precipitating the Great Schism. Those outside the ranks of 
the cardinalate who were already convinced at the time that the 
general council was the proper forum for so grave a question were 
understandably unmoved by the claims being made for the Sacred 
College. One would look in vain, accordingly, for any trace of sym- 
pathy with such quasi-oligarchic notions in the writings of Conrad 
of Gelnhausen and Henry of Langenstein. 

Over the long, frustrating years of deadlock, however, and as the 
events that had precipitated the schism began to fade into the past, 
some of those who had emerged as conciliarists were moved to 
attempt to harmonize what had previously seemed dissonant, and to 
concede to the cardinals as well as the general council a constitutional 
role in the governance of the universal Church. At the Council of 
Basel that was to be true of Nicholas of Cusa and Denys von Rijkel 
(the Carthusian), both of whom drew their views on the matter from 
the case Pierre d'Ailly had made earlier on at Constance. But it was 
prior to Constance itself that Cardinal Francesco Zabarella, in his 
Tractatus de schismate (1403-8), had given this quasi-oligarchic strand 
its most coherent expression. 

The fact that the pope possesses the fullness of power (plenitudo 
potestatis), he said, did not mean that he alone can do everything. 
The expression “apostolic see" does not refer simply to the pope but 
to the pope and cardinals who (in this like bishop and cathedral 
chapter) together form a single corporate body of which the pope 
is the head and the cardinals the members and which is “subject to 
the normal rules of corporation law." Hence, if under the deplorable 
conditions of schism the pope were to refuse to summon a general 
council, that right would devolve upon the cardinals. Again, and 
under any circumstances whatsoever, it is the case that “without the 
cardinals the pope cannot establish a general law concerning the state 
of the universal Church;" nor, without consulüng them, can he act 
in matters of importance. On the other hand, if circumstances war- 
rant it, the cardinals can exert their authority to the extent of with- 
drawing allegiance from the pope. And during a vacancy or even a 
"quasi-vacancy" which occurs when the pope cannot effectively rule 
the Church, they succeed to the full power of the Apostolic See. For 
they represent the universal Church and can act in its place." 


7 Francisci Zabarelli Cardinalis . . . de ejus Schismate Tractatus, printed in S. Schardius, 
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By the end of the fourteenth century this sentiment had become 
common enough to help explain how men like d'Ailly and Zabarella, 
who were at pains to stress the supreme power in the Church of 
the general council, could still embrace also the quasi-oligarchic curi- 
alist position that others saw as being in tension with conciliarist 
views. For it reflects the fact that if they saw the local Roman Church 
or Apostolic See as itself a corporate body composed of pope and 
cardinals—with all that this may have implied legally and constitu- 
tionally—, they also saw it as the head, in turn, of a greater corporate 
body, the universal Church, from which it derived its authority and 
the well-being of which it existed to promote. By so doing, of course, 
they were affirming the third and most fundamental strand in the 
conciliarist position, a strand which, to avoid confusion I will refer 
to henceforth as “the strict conciliar theory.” 

Whatever the controversialist descriptions of later years might sug- 
gest, that strict conciliar theory possessed no monolithic unity. Even 
if one dismisses Torquemada's essentially polemical invitation to iden- 
tify it with the views expressed by Marsiglio of Padua and restricts 
oneself to the classical age of Constance and Basel, one quickly finds 
that the conciliar theories of that era encompassed a variety of for- 
mulations, Gerson’s being one of the most carefully crafted and most 
important. Common to nearly all of them, however, were the beliefs 
that the pope, however divinely instituted his office, was not an absolute 
ruler or incapable of doctrinal error, but in some sense a constitutional 
ruler and, therefore, susceptible of correction; that he possessed a 
merely ministerial authority delegated to him for the good of the 
whole Church, which itself possessed the gift of indefectibility; that 
that ecclesial community had not exhausted its inherent authority by 
the mere act of electing its ruler but had retained whatever residual 
power was necessary to preserve the truths of the Christian faith and 
to prevent its own subversion or ruin; that it could exercise that 
power through its representatives assembled in a general council, could 
do so in certain circumstances acting alone and against the wishes 
of the pope, and, in such cases, could proceed if need be to judge, 
punish, and even depose him. 


De jurisdictione, auctoritate, et praceminentia imperiali, ac potestate ecclesiastica . . . (Basel, 1566), 
688—711 (words cited at 692-93, 702). I follow here the analysis of Zabarella’s posi- 
tion in Tierney, Foundations of the Conciliar Theory (Leiden, 1998), 199—214; similarly, 
Walter Ullmann, The Origins of the Great Schism(London: Burns, Oates and Washburne, 
1948), 191—231. 
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In the thinking of the various conciliarist authors, shaped usually 
by contextual factors of one sort of another, one finds woven around 
this shared pattern of belief theories of different textures and dimen- 
sions. The variations involved reflect the temperaments of their authors, 
the different callings—theologian, canon lawyer, curial official —that 
had helped shape them, the differing capacities (cardinals, bishops, 
theologians and canonistic advisers, representatives of kings, princes, 
councils, universities, religious orders) in which they were actually 
serving when they made their conciliarist pronouncements, the par- 
ticular circumstances political and diplomatic as well as strictly eccle- 
siastical—under which they wrote. All such factors, certainly, are 
perünent to the specific constellation of conciliarist ideas that we find 
embedded in the writings of Jean Gerson himself. To those writings 
we may now turn. 

If that particular constellation of ideas embraced all three of the 
strands described above, the one I have (loosely) labeled as “quasi- 
oligarchic” was unquestionably the most marginal to Gerson's con- 
ciliarist thinking. I choose it, then, for my point of entry, prior to 
turning to his deeply-held views on ecclesiastical reform, and moving 
on thence to an analysis of his parücular formulation of the strict 
conciliar theory itself—the very heart of the matter to which we 
must properly devote the bulk of our attention. 

It was only in the works of his ecclesiological maturity that Gerson 
came to express his commitment to the notion that the Church's 
constitution was a “mixed” one. When he did so it was not on the 
precisely articulated grounds on which Cardinal Zabarella had taken 
his stand and to which (though less clearly) Pierre d'Ailly had alluded. 
Instead, he drew his inspiration from Aristotle’s tripartite classification 
of constitution which he clearly found concordant with the Mosaic 
form of government described in the Old Testament.? Thus in his 


The earliest of the pertinent texts occurs in his De statu papae et minorum prae- 
latorum (1409), 10.25—35 (at 26, where he refers glancingly to the college of cardi- 
nals and the general council as constituting, respectively, the aristocratic and 
“timocratic” elements which complemented in the church the papal monarchical 
element). The other central texts are to be found in his sermon Prosperum iter faciat 
nobis (1415) and in his treatise De potestate ecclesiastica. (1417), 5.47-80 (at 428-29) 
and 6.10—50 (at 233, 247-48). The allusion to the mosaic form of government 
occurs at 6.224—25. A useful brief analysis of Gerson's comments on mixed monar- 
chy may be found in James M. Blythe, Ideal Government and the Mixed Constitution in 
the Middle Ages (Princeton, N,J., 1992), 248—52. 
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sermon Prosperum iter faciat nobis, delivered at the Council of Constance 
in July, 1415, Gerson applied to the Church the Aristotelian notion 
of a mixed constitution embracing a combination of monarchical, 
aristocratic and “timocratic” elements, contrasting the last element 
in which “the people exercise rule well” with its degraded “democ- 
ratic” opposite. The Kingdom of France, he noted (perhaps follow- 
ing in this his old teacher and friend Pierre d’Ailly),'* embraced regal 
and aristocratic elements, but he himself had no doubt that “the 
best and healthiest polity” was one that combined all three of the 
elements Aristotle had listed, and he insisted that the general coun- 
cil was a happy exemplification of that ideal." 

Not, admittedly, an altogether clear statement, but a little over six 
months later in his De potestate ecclesiastica, the culminating treatise in 
which he set forth his ecclesiological position with great lucidity and 
in considerable detail, he did somewhat better. There he applied 
Aristotle’s tripartite classification of polities this time to “the ecclesiastical 
polity” itself, identifying the general council now as the “timocratic” 
(or, in our modern terms, “democratic”) element, with the papacy 
being the monarchical and the college of cardinals the aristocratic 
element, and the universal Church being viewed, therefore, as “the 
perfect polity which results from [the combination of] all [three].”'® 

In comparison at least with the “oligarchic” strand in the conciliar 
thinking of d'Ailly and Zabarella, these statements do not in them- 
selves amount to all that much, and Gerson did not, admittedly, 
choose to develop any further the notion they adumbrate. The context 
in which they were written, however, and the purpose they were 
intended to serve means that they point beyond themselves to the 
second and, indeed, the third strand in his conciliarist thinking. For 
the purpose intended was the precluding of autocratic papal behavior 
by the maintenance of an hierarchical balance within the Church, and 
the context his deeply-felt sense, matured over the long and bitter 


" For d’Ailly’s views on mixed monarchy, his application to the Church of 
Aristotle’s analysis of forms of government, and the analogies he finds in the con- 
stitution of the French kingdom, see Francis Oakley, The Political Thought of Pierre 
d'Ailly: The Voluntarist Tradition (New Haven and London, 1964), 53, 123-29, and 
Appendix III for the edition of his Tractatus de materia concilii generalis (1402-3) in 
which (304—5) he first draws the French analogy. 

5 5.478—79. 

15 De potestate ecclesiastica, 6.247—48. Cf. 6.233, for his depiction of the college of 
cardinals assisting the pope as a communitas aristocratica. Similarly, the De statu papae 
et minorum praelatorum, 10.24. 
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years of schism, of the compelling need for a thoroughgoing reform 
of the universal Church in its papal head as well as its members. 
If the first, or *oligarchic," strand in his conciliarist thinking was 
comparatively marginal, the second, or reformist, strand was very 
well-developed indeed and has been subjected to careful scholarly 
scrutiny." A little over a decade ago, Philip Stump, building on and 
extending the earlier work of Bernhard Hübler, argued convincingly 
that the Council of Constance made a more effective response to the 
contemporary demand for church-wide reform than historians in the 
past had usually been willing to concede." If it did so, Gerson played 
no little part in inspiring the effort. As early as 1399-1400 he spent 
over a year away from Paris and at Bruges, where he had been 
appointed dean of a collegiate church (St. Donatian). And, while there, 
he devoted much effort to the reform of his collegiate chapter. Two 
years later, he also launched another reforming effort. In a letter to 
Pierre d’Ailly of April 1402, charging them with the faults of curiosi- 
las and singularitas, he censured the theologians of his day and issued 
a call for the reform of theological education. What was needed, he 
argued, was an infusion into the formation of theologians of a cleans- 
ing measure of mystical, as opposed to speculative, theology.'? That 
same spring, moreover, in his De concilio generali unius oboedientiae, while 


" Here the pioneering work was that of James L. Connolly, John Gerson: Reformer 
and Mystic (Louvain, 1928), and the fundamental study (self-confessedly “concerned 
more with the idea of reform than with its concrete and practical manifestations") 
that of Pascoe, Jean Gerson: Principles of. Church Reform (1973). See also Brown, Pastor 
and Laity in the Theology of Jean Gerson (1987), and, for a recent brief commentary, 
Cornelius Roth, “Richter, Ratgeber und Reformer: Jean Gerson als Lehrer geistlichen 
Unterscheidung," in “Herbst des Mittelalters?” Fragen zur Bewertung des 14. und 15. 
Jahrhunderts, ed. Jan A. Aertsen and Martin Pickavé (Berlin-New York, 2004), 321—39. 
For his commitment to reform of theological education see, in addition to Pascoe, 
99-104, Steven E. Ozment, “The University and the Church: Patterns of Reform 
in Jean Gerson," Mediaevalia et Humanistica, new series 1 (1970), 111-26, and Zénan 
Kaluza, Les querelles doctrinales à Paris: Nominalistes et realistes aux confins du xiv* et xo* 
siècles (Bergamo, 1988), 35-86. 

Philip H. Stump, The Reforms of the Council of Constance (1414-1418) (Leiden, 
1994); Bernhard Hübler, Die Constanzer Reformation und die Concordate von 1418 (Leipzig, 
1867). K. A. Fink, “Papsttum und Kirchenreform nach dem Grossen Schisma,” 
Theologische Quartalschrifi 126 (1946), 10—22, constitutes an early straw in the wind 
signaling this impending interpretative shift. 

19 See Dum mentis aciem, 2.26-28, as also Contra curiositatem studentium, 3.24—49— 
the former a university lecture dating to November 1402. Pascoe argues (99 n. 48) 
that Gerson’s De theologica mystica, 3.250—92 “should be considered as an essential part 
of his program for theological reform." For this period in Gerson's life, see E. Vansteen- 
berghe, “Gerson à Bruges," Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 31 (1935), 5—52. 
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he denied that a council of just one of the rival papal obediences 
had the power to impose on the whole Church binding reforms on 
matters pertaining to morals and religious life, he was nonetheless 
insistent that diocesan and provincial councils could and should ini- 
tiate moves to reform abuses in their localities.” This demonstrated 
commitment to reform, firm, steady and persistent, and his growing 
conviction that it would take a general council of the entire Church 
to achieve it, was destined to become a swelling theme in the tracts 
and sermons he wrote later on, and especially in the contexts of the 
Councils of Pisa (1409) and Constance (1414—18).?! It is true that 
Gerson's deep involvement in the effort to engineer a conciliar con- 
demnation of the doctrine of tyrannicide advanced in the Burgundian 
interest by the late Jean Petit may have precluded his playing any 
sort of leading role in the articulation of the program of reforming 
legislation actually promulgated by the council fathers at Constance.” 
But Pascoe suggests that it also reflected, “with the exception of 
simony and the frequent convocation of councils," his own “lack of 
interest in the aspects of reform under consideration at Constance, 
especially the areas of papal taxation and control of benefices." His 
concerns lay elsewhere, not so much with temporalities as with “the 
spiritual nature of the ecclesiastical office.” And he reposed his hopes 
for renewal less in the efforts of pope and curia than in those of the 
bishops and local pastors, all such reform efforts, moreover, pre- 
supposing *a genuine personal conversion on the part of both clergy 
and laity."? 

Into the specificities of his interests and engagements as a reformer 
we cannot enter here. That they were broad-ranging, however, is 
clear and a brief illustration of that fact is warranted. On the educa- 
tional front they extend from his efforts as Chancellor of the University 
to reform theological studies at Paris to his deep concern (unfashionable, 


© De concilio generali unius obedientiae, 6.51—58 (at 53). Later on, in his De potestate 


ecclesiastica, 6.25, he delivered himself of the opinion that *... nulla fuit hactenus 
nec erit posterum perniciosior pestis in Ecclesia quam omissio generalium concilio- 
rum et provincialium vel in re ipsa vel in auctoritate." 

?! "Thus, for example, several critically important sermons: Apparuit gratia dei (1404), 
5.64—90 (esp. 75-77), Bonus pastor (1408), 5.123—44, Ambulate dum lucem habetis (1415), 
5.39—50 (esp. 45), Prosperum iter faciat nobis (1415), 5.471—80 (esp. 477—80). Also such 
tracts as Propositio facta coram Anglicis (1409), 6.125-35 (at 131), De potestate ecclesias- 
tica (1417), 6.210—58 (esp. 239—40), De futuri summi pontificis electione (1417), 6.278—82. 

2 Thus Morrall, Gerson and the Great Schism, 95. 

?5 Pascoe, 13. 
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it seems, for a chancellor) with the religious education and moral 
formation of children. It was with the young, he believed, that the 
task of reforming the Church and society at large must begin.” But 
he was equally convinced that it should be continued later on in the 
lives of the laity through the conscientious preaching and purified 
Christian example of their parish priests. The latter needed to be 
better educated 1f they were properly to discharge their pastoral duties. 
That could best be achieved through the establishment of diocesan 
and collegiate schools, and the regular visitation of parishes by their 
diocesan bishops—this last, he said, “the hinge of all ecclesiastical 
reform." Those bishops, he argued, also needed to set a better exam- 
ple by eschewing pride, ambition, pomp and worldly extravagance. 
So, too, did pope and curia, both themselves in urgent need of 
reform. And there was nothing, he eventually concluded, more dam- 
aging to the Church in the past or more likely to be damaging in 
the future than “the neglect of general and provincial councils."? 
More important, perhaps, than an acquaintance with such details 
is a recognition of the fact that, behind Gerson's disparate reforming 
efforts and concerns, lay an array of intuitions that, by the dawn of 
the fifteenth century, had crystallized into a coherent set of assump- 
tions and principles. While (obliquely) conceding, in contemporary 
scholastic fashion,” that God, of his absolute power (de potentia absoluta) 
could have established a wholly different machinery of salvation, 
Gerson is firm in his conviction that, of his presently ordained power 
(de potentia ordinata, de lege ordinata, lege stante et non facta nova institutione, 
etc), God has bound himself to the salvific order currently estab- 
lished and to the churchly hierarchy with which it is indissolubly 
united.” Thus the papal office is of divine institution; without it the 
Church would not be the Church. Given the present divine dispensation 
(de lege ordinata; stante lege christiana), and 1n this like the rest of the 


?* De parvulis ad Christum. trahendis (1406), 9.669—86 (at 670—71). Cf. the pertinent 
discussion in Brown, Pastor and Laity, 238—51. 

# Although anachronistically defensive about what we now know to have been 
Gerson's misplaced reputation for radicalism, Connolly, John Gerson: Reformer and Mystic, 
71-167, conveys a good sense of the range of his reforming concerns. 

?» For the history of the potential dei absoluta/ ordinata distinction, see Francis Oakley, 
Politics and Eternity: Studies in the History of Medieval and Early-Modern Political Thought 
(Leiden, 1999), 276-332. 

® De auferabilitate papae ab ecclesia, 3.298, 294, 295; Apparuit gratia dei, 5.85; De potes- 
lale ecclesiastica, 6.212, 213, 226, 235, 243. 
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divinely-instituted clerical hierarchy, it is subject neither to human 
creation nor to human abolition.” That hierarchy embraces, along with 
the pope, not only the praelati majores or bishops, successors to the 
apostolic ministry, but also the curati or parochial clergy whom he 
designates, successors as they are to the seventy-two disciples, as prae- 
lati minores or praelati secundi ordinis? And this hierarchical structure, 
patterned for Gerson on a celestial archetype and reflecting the angelic 
hierarchy central to the thinking of the late-fifth century author whom 
we know as Pseudo-Dionysius, underpins the entire body of his think- 
ing about reform.? 

It does so because he reposes his ardent hopes for a thoroughgoing 
renovation of the Church not, as had so many earlier reformers, on 
the evangelizing work of the (extra-hierarchical and not divinely- 
established) religious orders, but on the revivified pastoral engage- 
ment of a reformed papacy, episcopate and parochial clergy. It does 
so, too, because he came over time to attribute the corruption and 
confusion he perceived in the Church of his day to humanly-induced 
disruptions or deformations in its divinely-instituted hierarchical order. 
Prominent for him among such disruptions were three deformations 
which I will take up in ascending order of importance. 

First among them the pastoral and jurisdictional confusion caused 
by a number of papal privileges and exemptions extending to the 
mendicant orders the right to discharge such pastoral functions con- 
cerning the cure of souls as hearing confessions and preaching the 
gospel, functions that more properly pertained to the parochial clergy.?' 
This problem of mendicant privileges was one of long standing. It 
had risen to prominence at the University of Paris during the men- 
dicant-secular conflict in the 1250s, and it came to the fore again 
at Paris in 1409 after Pope Alexander V, himself a Franciscan, had 


?* De potestate ecclesiastica, 6.222; De auctoritate concilii, 6.114—15: *[F]alsa est asser- 
tio de Hassia in qua dicit quod esto quod Christus nullum discipulorum constituisset 
generalem vicarium, Ecclesia catholica habuisset potestatem talem constituendi. ... 
[S]tante christiana lege, universitas episcoporum est inobliquabilis secundum effectum 
et intellectum, nec est compossibile Christi lege eos omnes collective desinere per 
mortem aut haereticare.” 

? De potestate ecclesiastica, 6.240—41; De statu papae et minorum praelatorum, 9.31—33. 

3 Pascoe, Jean Gerson, drives this point home in convincing fashion. For a suc- 
cinct statement on the matter by Gerson himself see De potestate ecclesiastica, 6.227. 

3! For which, see Connolly, John Gerson, Brown, Pastor and Laity, and Pascoe, Jean 
Gerson. See also Nancy McLoughlin's article in this volume. 
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moved to confirm the exemptions and privileges long since extended 
to the mendicants.” 

The second disruptive factor was the degree of deformation (in 
some ways progressive) caused by the confusion prevailing among the 
several laws—divine, natural, human. That confusion Gerson saw as 
rooted ultimately in the Church's acquisition of temporal possessions 
and powers in the post-Constantinian era (he took the Donation of 
Constantine at face value). To that development he traced the jum- 
bling together in ecclesiastical life of the accidental and the essential, 
and the improper clothing of purely human traditions and canonistic 
positive law with the attributes and authority of divine law. In his 
Liber de vita. spirituali animae (ca. 1402) he explored this issue in some 
depth, and he returned to it more than once in subsequent tracts 
and sermons.? The dissipation of this confusion of laws was vital, 
he argued, to the successful prosecution of the desired reform in 
head and members. And in this context he introduced the appeal 
to the Aristotelian notion of epieikeia which he aligned with the Roman 
legal appeal to aequitas or fairness. For him the notion involved not 
only “the need to recur to the intention of the legislator" but also 
the recognition of *the fact that the legislator's intent 1s rooted in the 
eternal and immutable principles of divine law." And it was via 
that route, by appealing to epreikeia, that Gerson eventually convinced 
himself that it was possible to overcome the impediments which the 


? [n his sermon Quomodo stabit regnum (1410), 7.2.982, Gerson responded to the 
bull Regnans in excelsis confirming such privileges which the Franciscan pope Alexander 
V promulgated in 1409. For this particular moment of tension, see Pascoe, Jean Gerson, 
157-64, and for the broader context of the mendicant-secular conflict, Y.M.-J. 
Congar, “Aspects ecclésiologiques de la querelle entre mendicants et séculiers dans 
la seconde moitié du xiii* siècle et le début du xiv* siècle,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du Moyen Age 28 (1961), 35-151. 

? Liber de vita spirituali animae, 3.113202. This tract has been variously dated, 
sometimes as carly as 1398-99. Glorieux, however, has dated it to the first half of 
1402, and Posthumus Meyjes has added a further piece of evidence demonstrating 
that it could not have been written before 1402— ean Gerson —Apostle of Unity, App. 
IL, 302-3. Among the other tracts and sermons addressing the issue, see e.g. his 
Apparuit gratia dei, 5.64—90 (esp. 73—74); De auferabilitate papae ab ecclesia, 3.301; Conversi 
estis nunc ad pastorem, 5.168—79 (esp. 177—78); De unitate ecclesiae, 6.136—45 (at 143—45). 
In the second chapter of his Jean Gerson, 49—79, Pascoe provides a thoroughgoing 
analysis of Gerson's position on law. Cf. Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson —Apostle of 
Unity, 207—46. 

?* Pascoe, Jean Gerson, 67, commenting on Gerson's claims in the De unitate eccle- 
siae, 6.143, and the De auferabilitate papae ab ecclesia, 3.30. Aristotle discusses epieikeia 
in the Mchomachaean Ethics, V, 10, 1137b-1138a. 
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stubborn adhesion to human or positive law was putting in the way 
of the assembly of the general council that, under the crisis conditions 
of the day, was so very badly needed. 

The third set of disruptions of hierarchical order originated in the 
institutional disarray, administrative confusion and jurisdictional conflict 
which the onset in 1378 of the Great Schism had spawned and 
which had deepened as it came to persist across decades rather than 
years. During his withdrawal from the Parisian world to Bruges in 
1399-1400, an area situated uncomfortably on the very borderline 
between the Roman and Avignonese papal obediences, Gerson had 
come to be well acquainted at first hand with the moral and spiritual 
dilemmas which this crippling division could generate for ordinary 
members of the faithful? As the schism wore on, moreover—and 
it was now already in its third decade—, he came to view it as the 
dominant threat to the stability of the Church’s divinely-established 
hierarchical order, at once the outcome of the shameful inattention 
paid in earlier years to the need for church-wide reform,” and, at 
the same time, the most formidable obstacle to the contemporary 
pursuit of such a reform. As such, its settlement was clearly a necessary 
prerequisite for the launching of that great effort. 

Gerson was led, accordingly, all other approaches having failed, 
to embrace the conciliar solution to the ending of the schism and, 
with it, what I have discriminated as the third strand in conciliarist 
thinking and labeled, in an attempt to avoid confusion, as “the strict 
conciliar theory.” And when he did so, he was led also to link toge- 
ther the second and third of the deformations he had identified in 
the Church’s hierarchical order. For having come eventually to regard 
the schism not “as a more or less casual disaster that had befallen the 
Church,” but “rather as a sign that there was something wrong with... 
[its very] . . . structure,”* he came to classify it accordingly as a casus 
novus, a situation of unprecedented crisis for which the provisions of 
the positive canon law provided no solution. Hence, appealing in 
1404 to epieikeia and aequitas, he argued that under such dire circum- 
stances we must reach beyond the circumscribed human provisions 


3 And was stimulated to write his De modo se habendi tempore schismatis, 6.29—34. 
See Connolly, John Gerson: Reformer and Mystic, 72—74; Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson — 
Apostle of Unity, 74—76. 

3 De unitate ecclesiae, 6.136—42 (at 141—42). 

? Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson—Apostle of Unity, 384. 
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which are all that the positive law provides, and turn instead to the 
"superior and architectonic . . . divine law.”** Hence, too, having now 
crossed that divide and put behind him his earlier (and long-stand- 
ing) worries about the obstacles the positive law put in the way of 
assembling a general council (such as the canonistic ruling that that 
power of convocation belonged to the pope alone), Gerson was able, 
three years later, to propose the resolution of the schism by the com- 
bined efforts of the two (Roman and Avignonese) colleges of cardi- 
nals and their appointment of a new pope of undoubted legitimacy. 
An anticipation, in effect, of the line of march pursued at the Council 
of Pisa in 1409.?? 

By the opening years of the fifteenth century, Gerson's earlier and 
long-standing commitment to the wa cessionis (involving the voluntary 
abdication of the two papal claimants) as the only proper way to 
end the schism had been definitively replaced by an equally firm and 
increasingly vigorous pursuit of the via concilit —or resort to the judg- 
ment of a general council. And with that decisive shift in his view- 
point came the powerful and distinctive articulation of the strict 
conciliar theory that one finds in the series of sermons and treatises 
he composed during the Pisan and Constance years. Prominent 
among them were his De auctoritate. concilii. (1408—9), Propositio facta 
coram Anglicis (1409), De unitate ecclesiae (1409), De auferabilitate papae ab 
ecclesia (1415), Ambulate dum lucem habetis (1415), Prosperum iter faciat 
nobis (1415), An liceat in causis fidei a papa appellare (1418) and, above 
all, his celebrated De potestate ecclesiastica et de origine juris et legum which, 
on February 6, 1417, he presented before the Council of Constance. 
This last treatise, which summed up not only his mature formulation 
of the conciliar theory but also his ecclesiology as a whole, will be 
the primary (if not exclusive) focus of what follows.'? 


?" Apparuit gratia dei, 5.73—74. 

?? Acta de schismatis tollendo, 6.98: “Non repugnat juri divino et ex consequenti nec 
juribus humanis debite interpretatis, quin ex duobus collegiis amborum contendentium 
possit fieri unum collegium ab utraque parte receptum pro dando Ecclesiae verum 
et indubitatum Christi vicarium aut nunc aut suo tempore et loco opportunis." 

The De auferabilitate is printed in 3.294—313, the sermons Ambulate and Prosperum 
iter in 5.39—50, 471-80, and all the remaining tracts in vol. 6. Careful analyses of 
the De potestate ecclesiastica may be found in Morrall, Gerson and the Great Schism, 100— 
108, Alberigo, Chiesa conciliare, 215-18, Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson —Apostle of Unity, 
247—986 (this last almost as long as the treatise itself), and Cornelius Roth, Discretio 
spirituum: Kriterien. geistlicher Unterscheidung bei Johannes Gerson (Würzburg, 2001), 113-16. 
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By the time Gerson presented the De potestate ecclesiastica to the 
council fathers he had already helped them overcome the great crisis 
that had overtaken the assembly in the immediate aftermath of John 
XXIII's flight to Schaffhausen on 20 March 1415. He had done so 
by rallying them to the conciliarist position with the stirring sermon 
Ambulate dum lucem habetis (23 March 1415). In that crucial address, 
distinguishing between Christ's primary and indefectible headship of 
the Church and the pope's secondary headship (from which he could 
be separated), affirming that a general council can “in many cases . . . be 
congregated without the express consent or mandate of even a rightly- 
elected and living pope,” and insisting that “the Church, or a general 
council representing it” can limit the pope's use of his power “by 
known rules and laws for the edification of the Church," Gerson 
had gone on to affirm the belief already widespread among the coun- 
cil fathers and certainly central to the strict conciliar theory. Namely, 
that the Church or general council representing it “is so regulated 
by the direction of the Holy Spirit under authority from Christ that 
everyone of whatever status, even the papal, is obliged to listen and 
obey it, otherwise he should be regarded as a gentile or a publican." 

With the firm adoption of that stance and the dawning realiza- 
tion that John was unlikely to return to Constance or honor his 
promise to resign, the sentiments of the council fathers at large had 
become increasingly conciliarist. Their hearts hardened, then, and 
their resolve stiffened, they had determined to proceed in his absence. 
The immediate outcome had been the solemn promulgation at the 
fifth general session (6 April 1415) of the superiority decree Haec 
sancta synodus. That celebrated decree declared that the Council of 
Constance was a legitimate general council, that it derived its author- 
ity immediately from Christ, and that all Christians, the pope himself 


+ Ambulate dum lucem habetis, 5.44—45. See esp. $6 (44): “Ecclesia vel generale con- 
cilium eam repraesentans est regula a Spiritu Sancto directa, tradita a Christo, ut 
quilibet cujuscumque status etiam papalis existat, eam audire ac eidem obedire teneatus; alio- 
quin habendus est ut ethnicus et publicanus." Note especially the words I have ital- 
icized. They were to reappear not only in the documents preparatory to Haec sancta 
but also in the text of the decree itself (for which, see below, n. 42). See Hans 
Schneider, Der Konziliarismus als Problem der neuren Katholischen "Theologie (Berlin, 1976), 
Beilage I, for the documents illustrating the development of the decree. An impor- 
tant point given the effort of Walter Brandmüller, Das Konzil von Konstanz: 1414—1418, 
2 vols. (Paderborn, 1991—99), 1:252—56, to translate and gloss those same words in 
such a way as to suggest that the council believed there to be a quasi-vacancy in 
the papal office. See below, n. 57. 
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included, were bound on pain of punishment to obey it and all 
future general councils in matters pertaining to the faith, the end- 
ing of the schism and the reform of the Church.” And the further 
outcome had been fully concordant with those assertions. For it 
involved the trial, judgment and deposition of John. XXIII, whom 
the council and the greater part of Christendom recognized, in fact, 
as the true pope. 

When at the turn of the year 1416-17 Gerson came to write the 
De potestate ecclesiastica, then, the council was already moving towards 
the comparable trial and deposition of the Avignonese claimant, 
Benedict XIIL, and the question of the precise relationship of papal 
power to that of the council and the Church as a whole had become 
a matter of intense concern. The treatise speaks at length to that 
very question, and it has been described as “not only the embodi- 
ment of... [Gerson's] ... own mature theories, but also one of the 
most balanced and comprehensive expressions of the ‘Conciliar’ the- 
ory of church government." ? 

And rightly so. Making clear that what he has to say, while not 
proof against an intrusion of God's potentia absoluta, 1s certainly valid 
under the divine dispensation currently prevailing (stante lege, de lege 
communi, de lege ordinata, or, even more precisely, de communi lege, secluso 
miraculo vel nova revelatione)" Gerson takes as his point of departure 
an assumption that he shared of course with his papalist adversaries: 
namcely, that of the divine institution of all ecclesiastical power. That 
power was conferred “supernaturally” by God on the apostles and 


? The text of the decree along with an English translation may be found in 
Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, ed. Giuseppe Alberigo and Norman P. Tanner, 2 
vols. (London and Washington, D.C., 1990), 1:409—10. Note the central statement 
(and compare words I italicize with those of Gerson above, in note 41): "First it 
declares that, legitimately assembled in the Holy Spirit, constituting a general coun- 
cil and representing the catholic church militant, it has power immediately from 
Christ, and that everyone of whatever state or dignity, even papal, is bound to obey it |... cui 
quilibet cujuscumque status vel dignitatis, etiam si papalis exsistat, obedire tenetur . ..] in those 
matters which pertain to the faith, the eradication of the said schism and the gen- 
eral reform of the said Church of God in head and members.” 

Thus Morrall, Gerson and the Great Schism, 100. Cf. Posthumus Meyjes, Jean 
Gerson —Apostle of Unity, 247: *...[I]n no other work did he develop his ecclesio- 
logical ideas in such careful detail, or express and summarize his meaning more 
carefully." 

# De potestate ecclesiastica, 6.212, 213, 226, 235, 243. And the addendum De plenitudo 
potestatis ecclesiasticae, 6.250. Subsequent page references to the treatise will be given 
in parentheses in the text. 
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disciples and thence on their legitimate successors for “the building 
up of the Church Militant according to the evangelical laws for the 
attainment of eternal felicity” (211). If that assumption entails a clear 
distinction between the power that is specifically ecclesiastical and that 
conferred in secular political entities by natural means and towards 
a natural end, he warned that we must not, like the Waldensians and 
Wycliffites, infer that the ability to receive such ecclesiastical power 
requires the recipient not merely to meet the standard of being a 
baptized person but, beyond that, to be one who is in a state of 
grace. For the latter requirement, Gerson insists, would have the dis- 
astrous effect of rendering “the hierarchical order of ecclesiastical 
power... unstable, vague, and uncertain” (212). 

That ecclesiastical power he then divides, against like the papalists 
and in accordance with what was by then a well-established canonistic 
and theological practice, into a power of order (potestas ordinis) and 
a power of ecclesiastical jurisdiction (potestas jurisdictionis). The former 
is the sacramental power which bishops and priests alike possess 
(though in varying degree) by virtue of having received the sacrament 
of holy orders. Involving centrally the priestly power of consecration, 
it is a power over the corpus Christi verum or eucharist. But it extends 
also to the corpus Christi mysticum or corporate body of the Church 
in that it comprehends also the complementary power of administering 
to the Christian faithful the other sacraments as well. It is a power, 
once conferred, that cannot be relinquished or taken away (212—4).? 

On this power of order Gerson does not dwell at any great length. 
Fundamental though 1t 1s, it 1s not immediately pertinent to his con- 
ciliarist case. It may well come from above. It may well leave on 
the souls of those who receive it an indelible character that even the 
authority of a general council is powerless to efface. But, then, the 
pope does not ground his claim to pre-eminence in the Church on 
his possession of any sacramental power. The papacy is not a dis- 
tinct sacerdotal order; nor does the pope possess the potestas ordinis 
in any degree higher than other bishops. His preeminence and his 
claim to invulnerability rest, and have to rest, on the nature of his 
jurisdictional power. It is with the analysis of that particular species 
of ecclesiastical power, then, that Gerson 1s primarily concerned in 
this treatise. 


? For this distinction, its history and the pertinent literature, see Dictionnaire de 
droit canonique (Paris, 1935-65), 7:98—100, s.v. “Pouvoirs de l’église.” 
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He begins his analysis by discerning in that jurisdictional power 
(and again in a fashion already in his own day traditional) a double 
modality, one pertaining to the internal, the other to the external forum. 
The former (potestas jurisdictionis in foro interiori) concerns the domain 
of the individual conscience. It is a power exercised quintessentially 
through the sacrament of penance, it is exercised only over those 
who submit themselves voluntarily to its sway, and it is directed to 
the private good (218-20). That is not the case, however, with the 
latter, the power of jurisdiction in the public sphere ( potestas jurisdictionis 
in foro exteriori), which is a coercive power pertaining to a public 
authority, exercised (as, for example, in excommunication and inter- 
dict) even over the unwilling, and directed to the common good 
(*eternal beatitude") of the faithful (216-18). Unlike the powers 
wielded by ecclesiastical bodies today, that is to say (powers wielded 
over essentially private societies whose membership is no less vol- 
untary than is that, say, of modern universities or trade unions), it 
was viewed as a truly governmental power akin to that wielded today 
by what we call the state. 

It is, then, this type of jurisdictional power, and this alone, that 
Gerson has in mind when he goes on, citing the Constance superiority 
degree Haec Sancta (217), to assert the superiority of council to pope. 
Not even the highest papalists would deny that the pope was willingly 
subject to the power of jurisdiction in the internal or penitential 
forum—did he, too, not have his confessor? Neither did Gerson (219). 
And not even the most radical of conciliarists would claim that the 
general council as such was possessed of the potestas ordinis. Certainly, 
Gerson does not so claim, and it is upon an analysis of the power 
of jurisdiction in the external or public forum and of the precise 
manner of its distribution across the hierarchical ranks of the Church 
that he bends, therefore, his efforts. 

That the plenitudo potestatis, or fullness of power, resides in the pope 
alone he forthrightly denies. By so doing he does not intend to deny 
also that the pope 1s indeed head of the Church. Nor does he intend 
to deny that the papal office 1s of divine institution and (at least in 
the present divine dispensation) an absolutely essential part of the 
clerical hierarchy. Nor, again, is it his purpose to deny that the pope 
possesses the plenitudo potestatis. But 1f the pope 1s head of the Church, 
that headship (as he had already insisted in the Propositio facta in coram 
Anglicis and in the sermon Ambulate) is a “secondary” or ministerial 
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one, a headship subordinated to that of Christ, the “primary head.”* 
And if the plenitudo potestatis does indeed reside in the pope, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that it does not reside in him alone. He alone, Gerson, 
concedes, possesses it formaliter, or in an absolute sense, for Christ 
conferred it “supernaturally” on Peter and his legitimate successors 
for the edification, or building up, of the Church (227-28). It not 
being perünent, however, to his conciliarist thinking, we must pre- 
scind here from what he now goes on to say about the degree to 
which papal power extends, by virtue of the plenitudo potestatis, to the 
temporal goods of pagans and of the faithful, and into the realm of 
secular politics.” Instead, our focus must be on what it entails for 
the distribution of spiritual authority across the ranks of the faithful, 
for that pertains directly to the conciliarist case. 

Here the picture, if complex, is clear enough. Absent the office 
of the papacy, Gerson has already said, the Church “could not be 
called the Church." But he has also emphasized that the papal 
authority is to be related to the Church as part to whole, so that “if 
a general council is to represent the universal Church in a sufficient 
and complete fashion it must of necessity comprehend the papal 
authority, whether there actually 1s a pope or whether, through nat- 
ural or civil death [re. deposition] there no longer is one" (222). 
Moreover, and as he had insisted at the time of Pisa, popes come 
and go but the papacy itself endures (papa fluit, papatus stabilis est).* 
And though the papal office is itself of divine institution, its conferral 
upon a particular individual is the work of men. When the cardinals 
elect a pope, they are to be understood as doing so, not in their own 
right, but as representatives of the faithful in whom, as we have 
seen, the papal authority in some sense resides. 

It does so because the final authority in the. Church, as in other 
subsidiary ecclesiastical corporations, inheres in the whole body of 


'5 Propositio facta coram Anglicis, 6.128—29; cf. Ambulate dum lucem habetis, 5.44; De 
vita spirituali animae, 3.155. 

" Gerson devotes the whole of his consideratio 12 (6.236—42) to these topics. 
Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson —Apostle of Unity, 278-82, provides a useful analysis, 
concluding—correctly, I believe—that Gerson came close to Bellarmine's later doc- 
trine of a papal indirect power in matters temporal. On these matters Gerson also 
shares some commonality of spirit with John of Paris and Pierre d'Ailly, for whose 
views see Oakley, The Political Thought of Pierre d’Ailly, 40-51. 

! Propositio facta coram Anglicis, 6.132. 
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its corporate membership (232-33). And it would be improper to 
regard that final authority as being exhausted by the mere act of 
electing a head. Even after a papal election, the plenitudo potestatis 
continues in some sense to reside not only in the pope himself but 
also in the universal Church and the general council representing it. 
It does so as in the goal to which it ordained, as in the medium 
whereby power is conferred upon this or that person, as in the means 
whereby its use 1s regulated and its abuse prevented (232). Indeed, 
“in this respect," or so he adds in a pivotal passage, 


the power of the universal Church or of a legitimately assembled gen- 
eral council may be said to be greater [than that of the pope] in its 
fullness and reach, greater in its infallible direction, greater in its ability 
to reform prevailing practice in both head and members, greater in 
its power of coercion, greater in its capacity to reach a final resolution 
of difficult questions pertaining to the faith, greater, in short, because 
more comprehensive (copiosior. For virtually [or in principle] at least, 
it represents every power and every [type of] political regime— papal, 
imperial, regal, aristocratic and timocratic. 


All of this, he asserts, can be demonstrated from the very definition 
of a general council. Namely: 


A general council is an assembly of every hierarchical rank of the 
entire Catholic Church, with no Christian who wishes to be heard 
excluded, convened by legitimate authority at a given place for the 
beneficial ordaining and treatment of such matters as pertain to the 
proper governance of that Church in faith and morals (240). 


This inherent ecclesiastical power, Gerson continues—referring now 
for more detailed treatment to such earher short works of his as the 
sermon Prosperum iter (223, 233)—may be exercised both under emer- 
gency conditions and on a continuing basis. The emergency conditions 
involved are wide-ranging: schism, a papal lapse into heresy or per- 
manent insanity, his refusal to resign having taken an oath to do so, 
his indulging in behavior so scandalous as to threaten the very destruc- 
tion of the Church. And so on (232-36).? Under such crisis condi- 
tions and/or if there is a pope who obdurately refuses to summon 
a council, “action is to be taken as if there were no pope" and a 
general council therefore assembled. For “the Church retains the 


? See also Propositio facta coram anglicis, 6.133-34; Ambulate dum lucem habetis, 5.44—45; 
Prosperum iter faciat nobis, 5.474—75, 477; De auferabilitate papae, 3.311. 
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power to assemble itself and to organize and provide ...for the 
application and exercise of the papal power” (233). It lies, moreover, 
within the power of a council so assembled to bring a pope to trial 
and judgment and, for compelling cause, if it be for the good of the 
Church, to depose him even if he is guiltless” (223). Further than 
that, and with regard now to its exercise, the papal power is sub- 
ject to the council’s regulation even under non-emergency conditions 
(233). For while the general council cannot destroy the plenitudo potes- 
latis bestowed by Christ on Peter and his successors, it can, never- 
theless, and for the building up of the Church, "limit the use of that 
power within certain laws and statutes"?! 

To this description of the way in which Gerson articulated the 
strict conciliar theory two further, and final, specifications should be 
added. The first because it makes clear the degree to which the 
essentially hierarchical and clerical nature of his ecclesiology 
distinguishes his conciliarist position both from pertinent elements 
embedded in the canonistic tradition and from that of such con- 
temporary conciliarists as Pierre d'Ailly or such sixteenth-century suc- 
cessors as Jacques Almain and John Mair.? The second because it 
throws a particularly clear light on the much-controverted questions 
of what precisely the council fathers at Constance intended to assert 
when in 1415 they promulgated the superiority decree Haec sancta. 

First, in discussing the papal plenitudo potestatis Gerson is insistent 
on the fact that it is not simply, as his teacher Pierre d'Ailly had 
assumed and as the canonists and curialists had claimed, a power of 
jurisdiction only but one grounded also in the potestas ordinis? Although 
a layman could be elected as pope and, by sole virtue of his election, 


? Cf. De auferabilitate papae, 3.294—313 (esp. 310—11). Thus, if a vacancy were 
assumed and a new pope elected on the report that the previous pope had died 
in Saracen hands, and if the report later proved to be erroneous and that previ- 
ous pope were freed, then, Gerson says, he would simply have to be deposed. 

?! Prosperum iter faciat nobis, 5.577-78. 

?' For this comparison, see Francis Oakley, “Figgis, Constance, and the Divines 
of Paris," American Historical Review 75 (1969), 368-86. 

5 Thus the canonists and curialists could say that papa est nomen jurisdictionis et non 
ordinis, and argue that a layman, by virtue of election could become a verus papa 
and wield the full power of the papal office—see Michael Wilks, “Papa est nomen 
jurisdictionis: Augustinus Triumphus and the Papal Vicariate of Christ,” Journal of 
"Theological Studies, new series 8 (1957), 71-91, 256—71, and the discussion in Posthumus 
Meyjes, Jean Gerson ——Apostle of Unity, 269—73. And Pierre d'Ailly could even slip into 
speaking of the plenitudo jurisdictionis—see his Tractatus de ecclesiastica. potestate, in 
Jean Gerson, Opera omnia, ed. Du Pin, vol. 2.950c. 
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exercise certain jurisdictional powers, “he could not and should not 
be called supreme pontiff unless first consecrated as priest and bishop.” 
It is only by virtue of his episcopal consecration that he can exer- 
cise “the fullness of ecclesiastical power, both the power of order 
and of jurisdiction.” If, as the lawyers have suggested, it were oth- 
erwise, then we would have to face the absurdity that “a mere lay- 
man, and even a woman, could be pope and possess the fullness of 
ecclesiastical power” (227). 

Second, in discussing the conciliar deposition of a pope, Gerson 
is adamant in his insistence on the fact that what would be involved, 
and what actually was involved in the case of John XXIII at Constance, 
was not merely a declaratory sentence affirming that a pope guilty 
of heresy had already ceased ipso facto to be pope. Instead, it was 
an authoritative and determinative act coming at the culmination of 
a Judicial process and depriving a legitimate pope of his papal title. 
As early as 1397 he had made the same point concerning the case 
of heretical prelates in general and for the same reason—namely, 
because “otherwise the ecclesiasücal powers of the hierarchy would 
be [rendered] uncertain and unsettled.* In the De auferabilitate papae 
(1415), he was emphatic in his reiteration of the same position in 
relation now to the deposition of a pope.? And he was to hew con- 
sistently to the same line, returning to the matter at the end of the 
council in 1418, when he dismissed the notion of the pope's eo facto 
(self-)deposition by virtue of falling into heresy as smacking of “the 
damnable doctrine of John Wycliffe” (i.e. that the condition of being 
in a state of grace was a prerequisite for the possession of dominium). 
Citing, moreover, the decree Haec sancta and arguing that the coun- 
cil had been acting in accord with its provisions when it went on 
to try, judge and depose John XXIII, he noted that John, who 
“throughout the whole process up to the definitive sentence of his 
deposition, was regarded by that same council as true pope (verus 
papa), was neither accused nor convicted of heresy” but was still sub- 
jected to conciliar judgment and deposition.” In this, Gerson serves 
as a powerful contemporary witness against the claims of those mod- 
ern historians who, laboring still, it seems, under the long shadow 
cast by the First Vatican Council (1870), have struggled to make the 


?* Sermo tradidit Jesum, 5.558. 
? De auferabilitate papae, 3.307—8. 
5 An liceat in causis fidei a papa appellari, 6.283-90 (at 283-286). 
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case that Haec sancta was a measure intended only to meet an emer- 
gency situation in which there were only disputed claimants to the 
papal office and cannot have been meant by its framers to be assert- 
ing the jurisdictional superiority to a true pope of a general council 
acting apart from or in opposition to him.” 


No less firm for being judicious, carefully considered and grounded 
in an essentially moderate overall ecclesiology, Gerson's articulation 
of the conciliarist position, then, is a highly significant one. That it 
should have resonated so forcefully and enjoyed so persistent a half- 
life down through the centuries should come, therefore as no surprise. 
Jacques Almain and John Mair at the University of Paris a century 
after his death, Christopher St. German and Thomas Starkey during 
the religious ambivalence of Henry VIPs England, Dr. Henry Cole, 
formerly Dean of St. Paul's during the reign of Mary Tudor but 
seeing out his years as a recusant prisoner in the Tower of London 
for refusing to accept the Elizabethan settlement—all of them, differ 
though they might on other matters, expressed sympathy with the 
gersonian conciliarist position. So, too, did the Elizabethan Anglican 
divines, Thomas Bilson and Matthew Sutcliffe, as also in the fol- 
lowing century James I of England himself, Jean Richer, Syndic of 
the Sorbonne, Paolo Sarpi, acerbic Venetian theologian, Samuel 
Rutherford, Scots Presbyterian, and the great Bishop Bossuet. Similarly, 
in the eighteenth century, Louis Elles Dupin and many another 
Gallican in France, Johann Nikolaus von Hontheim (Febronius) in 
Germany, and the lay trustees of Catholic parishes in Charleston 
and Norfolk over in the newly-established United States of America.?? 
But it was Henri Maret, titular Bishop of Sura, sometimes referred 
to as the last of the Gallicans and certainly the last dean of the 
Parisian faculty of theology, who in his own calm and courageous 
irenicism perhaps best caught the warm spirituality and confident 
moderation of spirit that distinguishes Gerson's writings. Maret did 
so in his Du concile général, written in 1869 as a preparatory memo- 
randum for the First Vatican Council and a full half-millennium 


? E.g. Hubert Jedin, Bischéfliches Konzil oder Kirchenparlament: Ein Beitrag zur ekklesiologie 
der Konzilien von Konstanz und Basel, 2nd ed. (Basel und Stuttgart, 1965), esp. 11-12, 
37-39; Brandmüller, Das Konzil von Konstanz 1:252—56. Cf. the discussion in Oakley, 
The Conciliarist Tradition, 81—99. 

58 For all of these sympathizers with the conciliarist eccesiology, see Oakley, The 
Conciliarist. Tradition. 
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after Gerson's birth.” But if the type of conciliarism that Maret 
shared with Gerson had succeeded in shaping the orthodoxy of 
Constance, it was now destined at Vatican I to be thrust into the 
outer darkness of heterodoxy. And with the baleful consequences for 
gersonian studies to which attention was drawn at the very outset 
of this essay. 


°° Du concile général et de la paix religieuse, 2 vols. (Paris, 1869). 


GERSON'S MYSTICAL THEOLOGY: 
A NEW PROFILE OF ITS EVOLUTION 


Jeffrey Fisher 


Since the extensive mid-twentieth-century studies undertaken by André 
Combes, what scholarship there has been on Jean Gerson has tended 
to concern itself more with his ecclesiology or his pastoral theology 
or, perhaps, his views on women and heretics, than with his mysti- 
cal theology as such.' It is as if Combes’ magisterial La Théologie 
Mystique de Gerson (IMG) addressed all of the important questions 
(including many we didn't have), and all that remains is to clear up 
some relatively minor details, including quibbles with this or that 
element of Combes’ argument, or to trace the ramifications of Combes’ 
scholarship for our understanding of Gerson’s thought in other areas.” 
Of course, Combes himself did not see it this way at all. As he says 
at the end of TMG, “il laisse un champ immense à explorer"? 

It is perhaps understandable but nevertheless frustrating that Combes 
did not provoke a broader reassessment of Gerson’s mystical writ- 
ings and of his importance to our understanding of mystical thought, 
particularly given widespread disagreement with a number of Combes’ 
central theses. It took some twenty years from the publication of 
TMG before we saw a substantial new contribution to Gerson’s under- 
standing of mysticism. Perhaps this is attributable to the assumption 


! See especially La Théologie Mystique de Gerson: Profil de son évolution (Paris, 1963-1964) 
(hereafter TMG) and Essai sur la critique de Ruysbroeck par Gerson (Paris, 1945). 
D. Catherine Brown, Pastor and Laity in the Theology of Jean Gerson (Cambridge, Eng., 
1987); Louis Pascoe, Jean Gerson: Principles of Church Reform (Leiden, 1973); G. H. 
Posthumus Meyjes, Jean Gerson: Apostle of Unity (Leiden, 1999); Mark Stephen Burrows, 
Jean Gerson and De Consolatione Theologiae (1418): The Consolation of a Biblical and Reforming 
Theology for a Disordered Age (Tübingen, 1992); Christoph Bürger, Aedificatio, Fructus, 
Utilitas: Johannes Gerson als Professor der Theologie und Kanzler der Universität Paris (Tübingen, 
1986). There has been no book-length study of mystical theology in Gerson since 
TMG, unless you count Burrows’ book. Steven Ozment devotes three chapters of 
Homo Spritualis (Leiden, 1969) to Gerson, mainly relative to points he wants to make 
about the relationship of Gerson to Luther. In any case, we shall address his inter- 
pretation of Gerson’s early mysticism in more detail below. 

? See especially Ozment, Pascoe, Burrows, and Brown. 


* TMG II, 669. 
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of intellectual stasis on Gerson's part by most of those scholars who 
took issue with Combes’ fundamental hypothesis that Gerson and 
his mystical theology evolved over time. If one 1s already convinced 
that there 1s nothing original in his early mysticism, then his later 
mysticism can only be more derivative and less enlightening. For- 
tunately, Mark Stephen Burrows’ thorough, even brilliant, study has 
effectively dispelled the myth that Gerson’s thinking in general, as 
well as his understanding of mysticism, remained essentially stag- 
nant from the time he worked it out in the first decade of the 
fifteenth century to his death in 1429. Burrows’ work is on the lead- 
ing edge of this renewed interest and can easily be seen as a step taken 
within the context of Combes’ work, that is, elaborating the evolution 
of Gerson and his mystical theology. His main concern is to show 
that much of what is seen by Combes as the result of a “conversion” 
toward the end of Gerson’s life is already forming in the chancellor’s 
mind in the aftermath of Constance and articulated in the dialogue, 
The Consolation of Theology. 

It is perhaps equally puzzling that 7MG has yet to be properly 
addressed within the current renaissance in Gerson studies. It must 
also be clear by now that sufficient progress has been made in Gerson 
scholarship for a reassessment both of Gerson’s mystical theology 
and of Combes’ account thereof. An essay of this length is not the 
place to undertake such a re-evaluation in full, nor, it goes without 
saying, to attempt with any specificity to expand on or fill in gaps 
in Combes’ work. But the present essay must nevertheless situate 
itself in the context of that need, gesturing toward areas where the 
questions are most interesting or inescapable. Indeed, one factor ren- 
dering the necessary re-evaluation impossible at this moment is the 
simple fact that Combes has yet to be fully reckoned with when it 
comes to his understanding of the development of Gerson’s mysticism. 
Interestingly, 7MG has never been translated into English, nor have 
Combes' three substantial volumes on Gerson's critique of Ruusbroec.* 
Now that there is something of a resurgence in Gerson studies, we 
have an opportunity to go back and take Combes seriously again. 

The central point of TMG is expressed in the subtitle: “Profil de 
son évolution". Combes argued for an understanding of Gerson's 


* See note 1, above. One suspects that the flagging scholarship at once explains 
and is explained by the lack of English translations, even if it says more about lin- 
guistic facility in US-based scholarship than US scholars might like. 
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mystical theology in terms of the development of Gerson's thinking 
over the course of his life, which he saw unfolding in two main peri- 
ods: 1402 to 1425 and 1425 to 1429. The definitive markers of these 
divisions are the 1402-3 lectures on Speculative Mystical Theology and 
most especially the 1 October 1425 “conversion”. The former coincides 
with Gerson's return to university life, bringing with him the express 
intention of reforming that Christian institution with a mystical/affective 
antidote to the “pointless, self-aggrandizing hyper-inquisitiveness”* of 
speculative philosophy. Certainly, Gerson had engaged mystical topics 
prior to 1402, most notably in The Mountain of Contemplation (7.1.16—66; 
Early Works [herafter EW], 75-127), a vernacular treatise written in 
1400 primarily for his sisters. But the Speculative Mystical Theology 
(3.250—292), especially taken together with the lectures Against the 
Curiosity of Scholars (3.222—49), the sermons A Deo exivit, Ad Deum vadit 
(5.449—519), and on Bernard of Clairvaux’s feast day (5.325—39), the 
treatises La Mendicité Spirituelle, Le Jardin Amoreux de l'Áme, and De Vita 
Spirituali Animae (3.113-202), and finally Gerson's first letter to 
Bartholomew in critique of Ruusbroec (2.56-—62), indicate that some- 
thing different is afoot with Gerson. 

Combes further sub-divides this first period into four phases or 
steps. Most importantly, two of these phases comprise the period around 
the Council of Constance and Gerson’s subsequent exile (1416-1419). 
These years see the sermons Spiritus Domini (5.520—38) and Jacob autem 
(5.344—62), along with a number of other shorter works, as well as 
the important treatise (written as a dialogue), The Consolation of Theology. 
Mark Stephen Burrows has essentially confirmed this work as a key 
point in the development of Gerson’s thought generally, reflecting 
especially the impact on the chancellor of dealing with the issues raised 
by Jan Hus, not to mention the fight with Jean Petit over tyranni- 
cide, efforts to settle the schism, and the struggle to establish the 
authority of the councils relative to the papacy.’ 

Finally, Combes’ most controversial argument concerns his iden- 
tification of the transition from the first to the second period in the 
evolution of Gerson’s thought. According to Combes, Gerson under- 
went, probably for the first time in his life, a personal mystical expe- 
rience on | October 1425.’ This experience accounts, in Combes's 


? Translating loosely the title of Contra Vanam Curiositatem Studentium. 
? See Burrows, Jean Gerson. 


7 TMG 2.465tf. 
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view, for certain changes in Gerson's thinking, including a shift toward 
a simplified Augustinian understanding of the soul (as opposed to 
the much more complex psychology elaborated in the Speculative 
Mystical Theology), the adoption of a “théologie Thomiste de la grace", 
and most particularly a new understanding of the role of the affect 
in mystical theology. Combes argues that following this mystical expe- 
rience, the chancellor tends to play down the role of the affect, set- 
üng it more on a par with the intellect, both of which must be set 
aside in the mystical Journey. Combes suggests, moreover, that this 
retreat from affectivity manifests itself in less reliance on the affective 
commentators on Dionysius, most notably the Victorines and Hugh 
of Balma, as Gerson becomes, in stark contrast to the “anti-Dionysian” 
Dionysianism of the early period, “more Dionysian than Dionysius"? 

It must be said that Combes's evidence for the alleged mystical 
experience 1s scanty, the only really compelling pieces being a single 
letter written the day after the hypothetical event, and the 1428 trea- 
tise, Anagogicum de Verbo et Hymno Gloriae. Ciombes interprets these two 
documents as the private confession and public confirmation of this 
experience and its effect on Gerson’s understanding of mystical the- 
ology (not, significantly, an account of the alleged experience itself— 
there is none). But their peculiarity is part of what makes them 
compelling, and both contain somewhat puzzling references to Gerson’s 
own previous views. 

The scholarly response to Combes has been primarily two-fold. Some, 
like Burrows, argue that there is no need to locate a radical shift in 
Gerson’s thought so late in his life, as we can see the seeds of many of 
his later positions already in some of his earlier work. Others, including 
Catherine Brown and Jasper Hopkins, maintain that there is no signi- 
ficant shift in Gerson’s mysticism to account for.” Certainly the gen- 
eration of mystics following Gerson took him to task for his perceived 
abandonment in the Anagogicum of the true Dionysian path, that 1s, 
the affective transcendence of the intellect. While the fact of Vincent 
of Aggsbach's assault on the Anagogicum’s “intellectualism” does not 
prove anything, it does suggest that it is not mere folly on the part 
of Combes or anyone else to note a similar turn in that treatise.'” 


8 TMG 1.172. 

? Jasper Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s Dialectical Mysticism (Minneapolis, 1985), and 
Brown, Pastor and Laity. 

10 See E. Vansteenberghe, ed., Autour de la docte ignorance (Münster, 1915), 189—201. 
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The Anagogicum in fact diverges notably from Gerson’s other work, 
to the point where one might doubt its authenticity were it not indis- 
putable. Combes says of Gerson that in the Anagogicum he is “more 
Dionysian than Dionysius” himself, but he gives no plausible reading 
of Dionysius either to supplement his reading of Gerson or to compete 
with the traditional interpretations of the Victorines and other affective 
medieval mystics." ‘This is particularly problematic given that the 
major competition for the Victorine “affective” Dionysius was an 
“intellectualist” or “essentialist” reading identified largely with Albertus 
Magnus (and to a large extent Meister Eckhart and Eriugena), Albert 
being well-known as a major influence on Gerson from very early 
in his academic career. We shall have to address this question directly 
later in the present essay. 

But in any event it is Combes who first really engages the whole 
of Gerson’s mystical theology, who sets forth the necessity of under- 
standing Gerson’s body of work in terms of an “evolution”, and who 
presents a coherent theory of Gerson’s mystical theology that has yet 
to be fully processed, much less superseded. And yet, even as we 
say this, it is also true that we can hardly consider 7MG up-to-date 
in the field of Gerson studies. The current state of affairs is also in 
part to do with the fact that so much interest in Gerson has been 
about extra-mystical aspects of his thought and activity: Gerson the 
humanist, Gerson the conciliarist, Gerson the preacher, Gerson the 
“forerunner of the Reformation”, Gerson the persecutor of heretics, 
Gerson the nationalist defender of Joan of Arc, and so on. All of this 
is perfectly interesting and worthwhile, but aside from its not con- 
cerning itself terribly with Gerson’s mystical theology, much of it 
arises out of a problematic situation noted by Daniel Hobbins: “There 
is a trap here if we focus exclusively on the history of ideas, in which 
Gerson will nearly always appear at best as a popularizer, at worst 
as a derivative and unoriginal theologian working in the twilight of 
a better age".? Within the field of mysticism studies, TMG seemed 
hardly to make a dent. While it is generally acknowledged as a mas- 
terpiece and the definitive comprehensive study of Gerson’s mysticism, 


! [ attempt to provide such a reading in a chapter of my dissertation on the 
Anagogicum, Jean Gerson’s Meditation on Glory. A version of the chapter was later pub- 
lished separately as “The Theology of Dis/similarity: Negation in Pseudo-Dionysius”, 
Journal of Religion 81:4 (2001), 529—548. 

? Daniel Hobbins, “The Schoolman as Public Intellectual: Jean Gerson and the 
Late Medieval Tract”, The American Historical Review 108:5 (2003), 1309. 
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scholarship continued (and generally continues) to focus on the same 
texts and the same questions, rather than attempting to integrate this 
broader understanding of Gerson's mystical theology into general 
treatments of mysticism. 

The case can certainly be made that Gerson's influence in mysticism 
derives mainly from the early, affectively-oriented writings, especially 
the treatises On Mystical Theology. This is true not only in his own 
time and in the generations following his death, but also in studies 
of mysticism and mystical theology to the present day.? On the other 
hand, this “residual” influence, or, if we prefer, perennial quotability, 
is grounded in the same perception that results in his dismissals from 
many anthologies and general treatments of mysticism, namely, his 
perceived unoriginality. It is as if Gerson is the Ptolemy or the Peter 
Lombard of the affective mystical tradition: collator and systematizer 
of what others before him have explored, experienced, and quite 
often more passionately and forcefully articulated: *Gerson's role in 
the history of spirituality and mysticism was primarily that of an 
organizer and an educator, someone who sought to summarize more 
than a millennium of spiritual wisdom for a broad audience.”'* We 
should not be surprised that there is limited interest in a rehashing 
of the same old ideas. From this perspective, Gerson’s widely-read 
On Mystical Theology is a period piece of primarily historical interest. 

Moreover, even if we agree that Gerson’s most influential writ- 
ings are therefore the most important for scholars to study (which 
point is not conceded here), this only means that we cannot under- 
stand the treatise properly while we ignore the evidence of Gerson’s 
overall mystical theology. What do we do with the fact that Gerson 
reissued On Mystical Theology after having written the Anagogicum? How 
significant are the changes, as well as the continuities? The history 
of the reading of texts and the transmission of ideas has to take this 
into account, as does our assessment and analysis of “Gerson as mys- 
tical theologian”. If we can mark the progression of Gerson’s think- 
ing about mystical theology, perhaps we will find him of more than 
merely historical interest. Even if we aren’t always sure that we would 
like him very much, it may turn out that his contribution to mystical 
theology is more original than we thought. Perhaps even that the 


5 Many studies of mysticism and of the history of mysticism cite Gerson’s definition 
from the Speculative Mystical Theology of mysticism as “cognitio Dei experimentalis". 
" Bernard McGinn, “Preface”, Early Works (hereafter EW), xv. 
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story of his development as a theologian has historical, philosophical- 
theological, and even psychological depth and dimensions to which 
we are oblivious as long as we insist on seeing him only through 
the lenses of Luther, or Hugh of Balma, or the apologists for his 
myriad victims. 


OVERARCHING THEMES 


Point of View for Gerson’s Work as a Mystical Theologian 


Despite, or perhaps as the binding threads of, Gerson’s progressive 
development as a mystical theologian, a number of elements reveal 
themselves early and continue to appear even to the very end of his 
life. One of these is his emphasis on a classic medieval topos, namely 
the idea of this life as a kind of exile from humanity’s collective 
homeland in God's presence.” Another version of the same metaphor 
is the pilgrimage (to Paradise), and it is as a pilgrim that Gerson is 
typically represented. We see him use this trope numerous times, the 
most notable early example perhaps being when he describes the 
chancellorship as his pilgrimage (2.14, EW, 157). It may well be that 
Gerson’s affinity for the theme of exile had something to do with 
his discovery that the Hebrew word “gershon” means something like 
"refugee" or "exile". Once Gerson is driven out of France and into 
exile in a very real way, the connection no doubt takes on added 
meaning for him. This language shows up very early in his writings, 
including the sermon on Bernard and the Practical Mystical Theology. 
Naturally, we see it in the first major work of his exile from Paris, 
The Consolation of Theology, and it is still prominent as a metaphor in 
the Anagogicum of 1428. We shall have occasion at several points to 
consider Gerson's varying uses of this set of metaphors. 

The single most important factor in understanding Gerson's work, 
in mystical theology as elsewhere, is his unshakeable concern for les 
simples gens, ordinary people who rely especially on the church for 
guidance, which they hope will lead them to a firm, loving relationship 
with God, and to salvation rather than damnation." Consequently, 


? Burrows calls the theme of exile or pilgrimage “that most medieval of metaphors”. 

16 EW, 19 and note. 

U D. Catherine Brown, Pastor and Laity, especially has explored this aspect of 
Gerson's mission. 
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Gerson is especially concerned to provide consolation to these pilgrims 
concerning their eternal futures. When Gerson worries about “scan- 
dalizing” the faithful, as with dangerous doctrines or conflicts over 
the authenticity of relics, his point is to protect people from losing 
their faith in and dedication to God, in part by ensuring that they 
do not lose confidence in God's earthly institution, the Church. His 
concern in this area drives not only his activities in reviewing the 
teachings of the "curious" masters at the university and his efforts 
to end the schism, but also his approach to mystical teachings and 
in particular to his reticence when reviewing mystical visions or rev- 
elations for their authenticity. Gerson took seriously God's freedom 
to reveal what He will to whom He will, but he also saw the danger 
not only to the Church but also to the faithful in the possibility of 
misunderstanding revelations or being misled by false visions. On 
the other hand, this problem really only carries the weight it does for 
Gerson because of his commitment to the principle of God's acces- 
sibility to everyone, including the uneducated, illiterate, and those not 
attached to religious orders. God calls everyone to love Him, not 
only the privileged and the learned. Gerson writes extensively in the 
vernacular, including one of his important mystical treatises, The 
Mountain of Contemplation. Indeed, Gerson's well-known emphasis on 
the affect over the intellect in mystical experience almost certainly 
grows out of this commitment. 


Key Questions 

The central points of investigation in the study of Gerson's mystical 
theology were really established by Gerson, himself, with the help 
of Combes. First, we must take up the question posed by Gerson in 
the lectures Against the Curiosity of Scholars, which he attempted to 
address in the Speculative Mystical Theology: “whether it is better to 
have the knowledge of God through a repentant affectivity than 
through an investigative intellect” (3.250, EW, 262; cf. 3.273). Much 
of Gerson’s energy upon his return to Paris from Bruges was directed 
toward the spiritual reform of church and university life. Against the 
Curiosity of Scholars already staked out the territory Gerson intended 
to claim, namely that “the kingdom of God exists in the love of 
God alone” (8.30; EW, 307). That said, however, it remains to explain 
the complicated relationship between affect and intellect in Gerson’s 
work, particularly in the context of Steven Ozment’s argument for 
a “correlative and reciprocal relationship” between them, on the one 
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hand, and the role of Gerson’s late treatise on glory (the Anagogicum) 
in the so-called Tegernsee Controversy.'® It turns out that Gerson is 
very much inclined to privilege the affect when it comes to knowl- 
edge of God, but the ways this preference plays itself out are rather 
less obvious. 

Second, and this 1s an extension of the first point, Combes asks 
in 7MG “si Gerson lui-même venait à changer d'avis sur la définition 
de la théologie mystique ou sur les présupposés psychologiques qui 
lui avaient permis de la situer au sommet de l'àme humaine?” That 
is to say, insofar as Gerson does in fact define mystical theology 
affectively in his early work, does this understanding change, and 
does the theological framework he deploys to support it shift? For 
Combes, this question arises out of what he takes to have been a 
mystical experience for Gerson in 1425. Insofar as a number of 
recent studies of Gerson have noted development in his thinking, 
particularly over the period after Constance, it is worth considering 
this question regardless of our opinion on the “Combes Thesis" of 
a “conversion experience" late in Gerson's life. 

Finally, we must add a third area, drawing again upon Combes. 
We should separate out from the dynamic of the intellect and affect, 
on the one hand, the nature, extent, and means of knowledge of 
God available to humans in this life, on the other. When pure love 
is considered a kind of knowledge, the question postponed by dis- 
tinguishing between intellect as a cognitive faculty and affect as a 
voluntary faculty must again be taken up. If mystical theology is 
about unknowing, but only in a narrowly constrained sense of leaving 
behind the intellectual concepts received from the workings of reason 
on the data of the senses, and furthermore, if mystical theology so 
constrained provides us with proper positive knowledge of God, then 
the relationship between mystical theology as an affective union with 
God and negative theology as a means of denying knowledge of God 
(1.e., as a mode or technology of mystical theology) needs to be prop- 
erly delineated. In 7MG, Combes argues that Gerson adopts a “doc- 
trine d’ésprit scotiste” when he claims that mystical theology, operating 
in the affect, can result in a positive proper concept of God. This 
seems different from the conclusions Gerson draws both in his earlier 


?? See Vansteenberghe, Autour de la Docte Ignorance (Münster: Aschendorff, 1915), 
and Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s Dialectical Mysticism (Minneapolis: Banning, 1985). 
? TMG 1.109. 
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and in certain of his later works. Not only does Gerson appear to 
deploy a scotist concept (odd for someone so vehemently and pub- 
licly anti-scotist), but his claim of positive knowledge is also, as 
Combes notes, “anti-Dionysian”. So we are left to explore the nature 
of the relationship between knowing and unknowing in Gerson's 
thought, how his understanding of that relationship changes, and 
how it plays itself out in terms of Gerson's explanations of mystical 
theology and negative theology. 


Our Procedure in the Present Essay 

Our concern about consistent themes and fundamental issues raises 
an organizational question as to the best way of proceeding in an 
essay of this sort. Namely, do we take a primarily topical approach 
and handle the development questions within that framework, or 
ought we rather to establish a tentative chronological structure within 
which we might pursue our thematic investigations? Drawing on 
Combes and Burrows, we can coherently hypothesize three broad 
periods in the evolution of Gerson’s mystical theology—namely early, 
middle (or transitional), and late. It therefore seems easier to trace 
the progress of our themes across those three periods, which will 
also serve either to confirm the provisional periodization or to indi- 
cate the need for modification. In outlining our understanding of the 
periods, we will also signal the main lines of investigation and ges- 
ture toward certain general conclusions. 

Early Gerson is really defined by his confidence in the power of 
pure affect as a means to positive proper knowledge of God in this 
life and in the next. We may also want to align this with an Ockhamist 
soteriology and a fairly complicated psychology, together with a sacra- 
mentally-oriented pastoral theology. 

The transitional middle period is characterized not by a loss of 
confidence in the affect, but by his struggle with a growing parallel 
concern, namely the best way of ensuring peace, consolation, and 
hope for/in pilgrims in the state of the way, and balancing demands 
of the larger Christian community with the demands of his princi- 
ple that God speaks to whomever God will in what ever way God 
will. Here we will have to note the shifts in the “broad contours” 
of Gerson’s theology put forth by Burrows. 

The later Gerson is characterized by his adoption of a truly 
Dionysian negative theology in recognition of the relative inefficacy 
of both affect (previously, at least, simply identified with theologia mys- 
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lica) and intellect (theologia propria) in the journey of the mind toward 
God, together with his efforts to integrate this new point of view 
with the work he had done the rest of his life. 


EARLv GERSON 


At the Foot of the Mountain of Contemplation 


Gerson's first foray into mystical theology comes at Bruges in 1400 and 
takes the form of a treatise dedicated to his sisters. Before approach- 
ing the treatise itself, however, it will be worth our while to reflect 
briefly on Gerson's personal situation at this time in his life.” Following 
a stellar rise to prominence under the tutelage of Pierre D'Ailly, 
Gerson was appointed chancellor of the University of Paris in 1395, 
accepting what he would later refer to as his “pilgrimage” (2.14; 
EW, 157) He quickly found himself mired in the political mud. 
Already in 1394, he had received the deanship of the church of 
St.-Donatien in Bruges, a largely nominal position serving mainly as 
a source of supplemental income for Gerson while his duties were 
carried out by a deputy. Taking the position seriously, however, and 
at the same time frustrated with his demeaning and disheartening 
experiences as chancellor, Gerson retreated in “self-imposed exile” 
to Bruges in 1399 with the idea of resigning his university position 
already in his head.” It appears that he hoped to undertake a proper 
vita ambidextra, having time both to engage properly in the cura animarum 
responsibilities of the parish and to settle into whatever quiet con- 
templative life he could carve out for himself in that context. While 
in Bruges, Gerson fell seriously ill, to the point of making out a tes- 
tament. We do not know for certain what went through his head 
during the roughly year-and-a-half he spent in Bruges, but in any 
event, having recovered his health, he appears to have returned to 
Paris with a renewed sense of purpose. He had resolved to make 
the most of his position as chancellor to promote a spiritual reform 
of the church and of university life in particular. As we will see, this 
reform program centered around a renewal of spiritual life among 


? See above, McGuire, “Gerson The Person”. 

2! See McGuire, “Jean Gerson, the Carthusians, and the Experience of Mysticism”, 
The Mystical Tradition and the Carthusians 3, ed. James Hogg, Analecta Cartusiana 130 
(Salzburg, Austria, 1995), p. 71. 
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the faculty and students of theology, issuing forth in 1408 ultimately 
in Gerson’s best-known work, the treatise On Mystical Theology, com- 
posed in two parts: the Speculative Mystical Theology (delivered as a 
series of lectures in 1402-3) and the Practical Mystical Theology (deliv- 
ered in 1407). 

Before he left Bruges, however, Gerson wrote his first extended 
work on the mystical life, The Mountain of Contemplation. Gerson’s ear- 
liest grappling with mysticism is perhaps not terribly original, but in 
it we see exhibited all of the key themes we identified above. Gerson 
writes in French, and he is explicit about his reasons for doing so: 


Some persons will wonder and ask why, in a matter as lofty as the 
contemplative life, I choose to write in French rather than in Latin, 
and more to women than to men. They will say that such a subject 
is not appropriate for ordinary people who have no Latin. To this 
challenge I respond that the matter has been dealt with in Latin. But 
it is different for ordinary people, and especially for my sisters. (7.1.16; 
EW, 75) 


His primary objective seems to be to make available to a less edu- 
cated audience what the learned who read Latin already know. In 
that respect, he is far less worried about originality than about shar- 
ing with les simples gens those things which will be of benefit to them 
in the pursuit of the spiritual life. While we will have to elaborate 
on this below, he is very clear in this treatise that the height of the 
spiritual life is contemplation, which here means the same as mys- 
ticism, and which is furthermore defined affectively. His protests that 
he will speak like a blind man describing what he has heard about 
color certainly have the ring of classical humility topoi (especially 
coming from Gerson), but we may well believe that Gerson thought 
himself to be doing nothing very original from a theological or prac- 
tical point of view in the treatise. Nevertheless, we will use it to ori- 
ent our study of the evolution of Gerson's mystical theology, and we 
will find a number of elements which, if we grasp them properly, 
will assist us in opening doors further along our path. 


The Art of. Loving 


Relying heavily on Gregory the Great and Augustine, Gerson estab- 
lishes that ordinary people are to take up the contemplative life only 


2 MC 19 (EW, 91). 
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with caution, even though there is no intrinsic reason les simples gens 
cannot make superior contemplatives to the hyper-educated masters 
of the university's arts and theology faculties, whose intellectual pride 
obstructs their spiritual progress. In the course of making this point, 
Gerson further distinguishes two forms of contemplation, the first an 
“intellectual” or “rational” contemplation which belongs to theologians: 


Of these parts [of the contemplative life] the one is more subtle: it is 
that which seeks through reasons based on the true faith the nature 
of God and his being and also his works. This form of contemplation 
is able to find new truths or to make them known and teach them, 
or to defend them against the errors and lies of heretics and unbe- 
lievers. It is not my intention here to speak of this manner of con- 


templation, for it belongs to good theologians who are well instructed 
in Holy Scripture. (7.1.18; EW, 78) 


The second form of contemplation, which we might term “contem- 
plation proper”, is a purer, affective contemplation: 


Another manner of contemplation is that which concentrates principally 
on loving God and enjoying his goodness without trying to acquire clearer 
knowledge than that which faith has inspired and given. To this type 
of contemplation ordinary people can come [....] I believe it was for 
the most part this type of wisdom and contemplation that Saint Denis 
of France taught in his books on mystical theology. (7.1.18; EW, 78) 


This, the superior mode of the contemplative life, is available even to 
the unlearned. Consequently, it is a grave error to exclude ordinary 
people from discussions of the spiritual life, thereby limiting their 
opportunities to effectively grow in contemplation. This is precisely 
the situation Gerson seeks to address in The Mountain of Contemplation. 

The phrase “mystical theology” appears only once in The Mountain 
of Contemplation. Indeed, if we look at all of the writings with which 
we will be concerned up to the SMT, we find that Gerson prefers 
to speak almost exclusively of “contemplation” rather than “mysti- 
cal theology”. Why does he use the latter term here, then? The main 
purpose seems to be simply to invoke the authority of Dionysius on 
mystical theology, but the way he does so underscores the superiority 


5 MC 3, EW, 77: “Some ordinary people are of the other condition, so that 
they with no difficulty can live in solitude and think almost always of their salva- 
tion without any other worldly activity. So you see that ordinary people must not 
be excluded from being told about this life.” 
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of affective knowledge (“sapience”, 7.1.19) to intellectual or rational 
knowledge (“science”, 7.1.19), while emphasizing the identity of con- 
templation proper (1.e., sapience) with what is also called mystical the- 
ology. With none other than St. Paul to lend apostolic authority to 
Gerson's understanding of Dionysius mysticism, Gerson establishes 
pure loving devotion as not only an acceptable path to God, but 
the preferred route. He continues: “The greatest master in the law 
of God, which is called wisdom or theology, is the one who loves 
best" (7.1.22; EW, 82). So there is now the rational contemplative 
theology of the university-trained theologians and the “theology” of 
love, which is essentially ^what St. Denis of France taught in his 
books on mystical theology". Opposed to speculative or scholastic 
theology is mystical theology, the former requiring university train- 
ing, the latter requiring only that one love greatly. 

Gerson then extends the parallel, calling this theology of the heart 
"the art of loving" (“art d'amour"), which is taught in the “school” of 
the contemplative life: 


And since the contemplative life in itself is more suitable for loving 
well, as the school where one best can learn this art of loving, for this 
reason the contemplative life is so much praised and approved by Holy 
Scripture and the holy doctors, and first of all by the true god of holy 
love, Jesus Christ, who declared that Mary had taken the better part. 
And which part? She sat at his feet and listened to his words, and 
through listening she was inflamed with love for him. (7.1.22, EW, 82) 


Gerson’s use of the term “art damour” contrasts the spiritual art of 
love with secular wriüngs on the ars amatoria (which incur his wrath, 
as with the case of the Romance of the Rose) Further, together with 
the portrait of Mary sitting as a disciple at the feet of Jesus, but 
being not enlightened so much as “inflamed with love", it advances 
the art of loving as an alternative to the art of understanding, the 
art of intellectual pursuits, that 1s to say, the arts of the schools. In 
his 1402 Sermon on the Feast of St. Bernard (5.325-39), probably 
delivered to Carthusians in Paris, Gerson describes three schools in 
the art of loving: the school of contrition and penance (the “novitiate”), 
the school of meditation, and the school of contemplation. Speaking 
in the voice of Bernard, Gerson tells us that he was forced to seek out 
these schools because of the aridity he found in the arts and sciences: 


'The school that seemed to have been instituted on a firmer basis, the 
school of humanities and of various sciences, was concerned in all 
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things with knowledge and not at all with love. [... T]he emotions 
were completely absent. They were kept at a distance, exiled in a 
desert land, pathless and waterless, a brackish place by the evil of the 
passions dwelling in it, a horrible wilderness and vast solitude. (5.328; 


EW, 132) 


Interestingly, Gerson locates these schools of love in the religious 
orders. Gerson did not believe, however, that it was necessary to 
enter a religious order to learn the art of loving, any more than it 
was necessary to be trained in academic theology. Gerson says numer- 
ous times over the course of his life that the paths to the love of 
God are many and that not everyone should or even can follow the 
same path. This applies to kinds of meditation as much as to deci- 
sions regarding whether or not to join an order. 

One reason ordinary people may not require formal “schooling” 
in the art of love is that the master of this art is none other than 
Jesus Christ, *who kept the mastery of mystical theology and ecsta- 
tic or perfect prayer for himself alone and according to his own 
will," as Gerson tells us 1n the Practical Mystical Theology (8.18; EW, 
288). Still in the Mountain of Contemplation, Gerson explains that Jesus 
draws his beloved to him, instructs her personally, and unites with 
her as a spouse with his bride: “Thus it is necessary that the true 
god of love, our savior Jesus Christ, attracts to himself the soul who 
is to be his sweetheart, and to whom he wants to teach the art of 
good love. And he draws us in various ways, sometimes by inspiration 
and secret inner movements without any intermediary, sometimes 
through angels, often by way of other people who provide good 
teaching and instruction” (7.1.23; EW, 84). Here Jesus is portrayed 
as a veritable seducer, but surely a seducer of the very best kind, 
attracting souls to him by causing his beloved to seek him out with 
the help of guides like, perhaps, Gerson himself. In The Loving Garden 
of the Soul, his spiritual foil to the Romance of the Rose, Gerson deploys 
this same set of images and parallels, developing a concept wherein 
Jesus’ school of mystical theology is in the garden, presumably a 
type of the garden of Paradise, but also reflecting more proximately 


** Bonaventure, in De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam, notes that we see the Word 
in formal causes according to the relation of proportion, and quotes Augustine in 
support, to the effect that the Son is “the art of the Father (ars patris. See Healy, 
St. Bonaventure’s De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam (St. Bonaventure, NY: The 
Franciscan Institute, 1955) 36. 
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the imagery of the Song of Songs. In this garden, Jesus guides the 
lovers to perfection, so far as they are able to stay with him.” 


Defining Mystical Theology 


Having come to understand the truer, purer form of contemplation 
as an affective twin of intellectual contemplation, Gerson in the 
Speculatwe Mystical Theology takes up the task of defining the very tricky 
term, mystical theology. The first consideration of the PMT takes 
up the question of mystical theology’s status as a kind of philosophy 
and as a science. Since, as we have seen, one of the central char- 
acteristics of mystical theology is its experiential component, the con- 
templative may also be said to be a philosopher, since, analogously 
to philosophy, contemplation grounds itself in interior experience. If 
philosophy is said to be all knowledge proceeding from experience, 
then mystical theology will be a philosophy (3.253, EW, 266-8). Here 
Gerson deploys a Pauline locus classicus on the philosophical knowl- 
edge of God to make a strong case for the superiority of mystical 
theology to philosophy qua philosophy: “therefore, if God is known 
through what is made [...], he surely is more fully known as in or 
from these effects. It is clear that the more perfect these effects are, 
the more certainly they point to God, precisely because they are 
more certain” (3.253; EW, 267). 

In the first consideration of the SMT, Gerson says that “mystical 
theology is something beyond that which can be given a symbolic 
or a proper name", (3.252; EW, 265) noting further that “ ‘mystical’ 
is interpreted as hidden” (3.252; EW, 266). As Combes notes, Gerson’s 
approach is guided in part by the traditional divisions of Dionysian 
theology. He therefore defines mystical theology in part by distin- 
guishing it from symbolic theology, on the one hand, and proper 
theology (theologia propria), on the other. The former uses every name 
there is to describe God, emphasizing thereby the sense in which he 


? See Renée Severin, “A Topography of Contemplation: Jean Gerson’s Depiction 
of Movement and the Mystical Path," forthcoming in Fifieenth-Century Studies. I am 
grateful to Ms. Severin for making available to me a copy of this article. On Jesus 
as teacher and lover, Bonaventure tells us in closing the Jtinerarium that we must 
seek “the spouse not the teacher” (7.6), indicating a shift from earlier references to 
Christ the Teacher (e.g., 5.2). Translation from Bonaventure, trans. Ewert Cousins, 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1978), 115. 
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is, or is in, all things as their creator and sustainer. Theologia propria, 
according to Gerson, utilizes only those names which might be con- 
sidered appropriate with respect to God, or, better, appropriate only 
with respect to God. In practice, Gerson seems to assimilate symbolic 
to proper theology, which is then contrasted with mystical theology, 
“a more perfect way than all the others", and which uses “negation 
and mental projection” (“abnegatio” and “excessus mentales") to 
“see” God in a divine darkness (3.252; EW, 266). It is a “hidden” 
theology because it is the theology of a god who is beyond, and 
therefore hidden to, both symbolic and proper theologies, abiding in 
darkness relative to the lights of human cognitive powers. We can 
already see Gerson setting theologia mystica apart from theologia propria, 
which, while it has its place, is always at risk of getting caught up 
in superfluous details or becoming full of itself. This attempt at a 
definition is very formal, not being meant to express the complete 
"essence" of mystical theology, but to situate it in the realms of aca- 
demic theological discourses and establish its relationship to other forms 
of theology, particularly “theology proper". It sets him up to discuss 
mystical theology's status as a kind of philosophy and as a school. 
Before addressing these issues, however, we must examine Gerson's 
other definitions of mystical theology. 

Gerson sets out a list of five definitions of theologia mystica in the 
twenty-eighth consideration, each of which clearly emphasizes the 
priority of affect, if it mentions intellect or cognition at all. While 
his definition in the first consideration served to place mystical the- 
ology in the scholastic context, here Gerson appears to grapple with 
expressing the essence of mystical theology as such. That he ultimately 
presents not a single definition, but five discrete formulations, held 
out to us like a precious stone with multiple facets, indicates his need 
to compensate for the reductionistic inadequacy of the traditional 
scholastic approach, whereby theologia mystica ought to be expressible 
in a single comprehensive definition. 


[... W]e may define mystical theology in the following ways: Mystical 
theology is the outward movement of the soul into God through lov- 
ing desire; or, mystical theology is an anagogical movement, that is, 
leading upward into God, through a pure and burning love; or also, 
mystical theology is experiential knowledge of God acquired in the 
embrace of unitive love; or also, mystical theology is wisdom, that 1s, 
a sweet knowledge of God obtained when the highest summit of the 
affective power of the rational soul is united and joined to him through 
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love; or else, according to Dionysius in the seventh chapter of On the 
Divine Names, mystical theology is irrational and insane, and a foolish 
wisdom, surpassing all praise. (3.274)? 


The following conclusions may be drawn concerning Gerson's under- 
standing of mystical theology generally from this complex of definitions, 
leaving aside for the moment the definition drawn from Dionysius, 
which will have to be dealt with on its own. First, the object or goal 
of mystical theology is ecstatic union with the divine. In the first two 
definitions, Gerson describes an upward movement (“extensio”, “motio 
anagogica”) of the soul “in Deum", the phrase traditionally deployed 
in the mystical tradition to indicate movement into God rather than 
simply toward God. The second and third definitions explicitly include 
nouns and verbs of union (“per amoris uniüvi complexum", “per 
amorem coniungitur et unitur"). At this point, of course, these 
definitions leave open the question of the nature of this union, which 
Gerson will address in detail later in the treatise. Notably, however, 
Gerson does not use the terminology of ecstasy or rapture. We've 
already seen that Gerson considers rapture and ecstasy a central part 
of the contemplative life, but his incorporation of the ecstatic element 
via the discourse of self-extension and upward movement into God, 
combined with the language of union, allows him to mute these 
rather dangerous aspects of the contemplative life without Jettisoning 
them entirely. Indeed, elsewhere even in the Speculative Mystical Theology 
he discusses ecstasy, and by the time he comes to the Practical Mystical 
Theology, Gerson appears quite comfortable saying, almost as a sort 
of ad hoc definition, that “mystical theology is ecstatic love that leads 
to the understanding of its spirit” (0.44; EW, 328). It is worth keep- 
ing in mind even at this point that Gerson is in fact heading in this 
direction. 

Second, this union may be achieved only through the affective 
power of the soul, and then only through the highest affective power, 
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(Considerato 28, 72-73 in the Combes edition): *. .. theologiam misticam sic 
possumus describere: Theologia mistica est extensio animi in Deum per amoris 
desiderium. Vel sic: Theologia mistica est motio anagogica, hoc est sursum ductiva 
in Deum, per amorem fervidum et purum. Aliter sic: Theologia mistica est cogni- 
tio experimentalis habita de Deo per amoris unitivi complexum. Aliter sic: Theologia 
mistica est sapientia, id est sapida notitia habita de Deo, dum ei supremus apex 
affective rationalis per amorem coniungitur et unitur. Vel sic, per Dyonisium. VII. 
de Divinis Nominibus: Theologia mistica est irrationalis et amens, et stulta sapien- 
tia, excedens laudantes. 
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that 1s, the synderesis or apex mentis. Every one of Gerson's definitions 
(here, again, with the exception of the final, Dionysian definition) 
includes love, desire, affect. As Gerson says in the sermon on Bernard, 
“where love is, there is the eye" (5.344; EW, 142)." Affection pro- 
vides the focus necessary to move into union with God. Without this 
fundamental desire, the soul will be dispersed, fragmented, moving 
this way and that, rather than progressing ever upward to a union 
of wills with the God who loves us more than we, as human beings, 
can possibly love him. And as Gerson never seems to tire of remind- 
ing his listeners and readers, not to progress in the love of God 1s 
to regress.” This love must be a “yearning” or “longing” love that 
burns like a purifying fire, heating the soul to a state of focused 
excitement that brings the soul ultimately into the loving, comfort- 
ing “embrace” of God, that enfolding itself being the union whereof 
Gerson speaks. Gerson's language here includes traditional images 
of love as a fire, as yearning (as of the lover for the beloved), as an 
embrace (again, as of the lover, but also, perhaps, as of the parent 
or the friend), and finally as a kind of glue or joint, the adhesive or 
structural shaping whereby God and the soul are fitted together and 
the part finds its place in the whole. Gerson also calls out the highest 
summit of the affective power of the soul—as opposed to the intel- 
lectual power—that is united to God through love. Our analysis 
below will bear out the hypothesis based on these definitions that 
the uncorrupted synderesis—the highest of the affective powers of 
the soul—is the means of purifying and redeeming the whole soul 
and so of providing not only the means of mystical union but ulti- 
mately of salvation. 

Finally, to the extent that mystical theology is a form of knowledge, 
it is so only in the sense of gnosis, that is, the knowledge accompanying 
(not preceding) mystical union constitutes intimate acquaintance rather 
than understanding in any strict sense. The first two definitions Gerson 
presents do not mention knowledge at all, emphasizing affection to 
the exclusion of any cognition whatsoever. In the last three, Gerson 
begins to weave in some of the traditional views of mysticism or 
contemplation as a special, even superior form of knowledge, better 


?' See also EW, 411, n. 50. 
?* See, for example, 7.1.42 (EW, 108-9), and Gerson's own concerns at the begin- 
ning of SMT that he will “retrace my steps and so not progress" (3.250; EW, 263). 
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called wisdom (“sapientia”) to distinguish it from the more intellec- 
tual "scientia". Indeed, medieval “etymology” famously read “sapi- 
entia" as a sort of contraction of “sapida scientia", “sweet (or savory, 
in the sense of flavorful) knowledge". In this sense, mystical theol- 
ogy is, so to speak, the sweet science. That this is what Gerson 
means to do is clear from numerous aspects of the text. First, as 
"cognitio experimentalis de deo”, the knowledge associated with mys- 
tical theology is only acquired through experience, not through rea- 
soning or book-learning. Indeed, not just any experience brings about 
this knowing in the mystic, but specifically “the embrace of unitive 
love”, wherein the “highest summit of the affective power of the 
rational soul is united and joined to him through love". It is at this 
point that the final, Dionysian definition plays a critical role. With two 
definitions focusing exclusively on love, followed by two where love is 
essentially a form of knowledge, a science of sorts, Gerson continues 
underscoring the differences between theologia mystica and theologia pro- 
pria: where the latter is rational and intellectual, the former is irrational 
even to the point of being “insane” (“amens”); it is a dull or stupid 
wisdom, dealing in paradoxes which would be unacceptable to scholas- 
tic theology (“stulta sapientia"); and it surpasses even the sense in which 
all our speaking of God might be construed not as proper concep- 
tual knowledge, but as praise, as though we speak always in hymns. 

Each aspect of these definitions aligns with Gerson's idea of mystical 
theology (or contemplation) as parallel to scholastic theology (theologia 
propria) and as an “art” in the technical sense—if nonetheless para- 
bolically or analogically. It also expresses a clear understanding of 
the knowledge obtained through mystical union as being a different 
and superior kind of knowledge, achievable only through loving devo- 
tion to God. We must address the question of the relationship of 
the intellect and affect in more detail, but it may be helpful to us first 
to discuss Gerson’s theory of union, then we can hook that to other 
ways he defines and talks about mystical theology, together with the 
ways he talks about the goal or results of mystical theology in order 
to come to a conclusion about the roles of intellect and affect. 


The Feet of the Soul 


Gerson bolsters his view of the relation between the intellective and 
affective faculties in three ways. First, he draws, in the consideration 
following the definitions, a clear distinction between speculative and 
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mystical theology.” The former pursues the True, the latter, the Good. 
Speculative theology thus falls to the intellective powers. Mystical 
theology, whose object 1s classically defined as that which all things 
desire (the Good), becomes the province of the affective faculties. 
We tread the path to contemplation with these faculties, “for one 
does not go there on corporal feet, but on spiritual ones, which are 
cogitative and affective functions of the soul” (7.1.46; EW, 113). 

Second, Gerson deploys a psychology which distinguishes three 
graded powers within each of the two faculties. Observing that these 
faculties were corrupted as a result of the Fall, he notes further that 
only the highest affective power, the synderesis, remains pure (5.336; 
EW, 143-4). Thus the affective faculty becomes the means of sal- 
vation of the enüre rational soul. Steven Ozment mounts an elaborate 
defense against André Combes of Gerson's concern for the intellective 
powers, wherein he points out that Gerson is at pains to establish 
a "correlative and reciprocal relation” between the intellective and 
affective powers." And yet it remains, even in Ozment’s view, that 
mystical union is achieved exclusively through love, and the salvation 
of the soul only possible because of the greater purity of the affect. 

The relationship between the intellect and affect in Gerson's mys- 
tical theology is not without nuance, and for this reason we must 
take a moment to explore the reciprocity it does in fact exhibit. 
Clearly, Gerson prefers to emphasize the superiority of the affect, 
and this is perfectly reasonable, given his principles and priorities. 
Nevertheless, he also believes sincerely in the importance of theologia 
speculativa for the clarification of true doctrine, which is itself critical 
for the evaluation of revelations and visions. The affect is the source 
of all that 1s best and worst in human beings, 


For what is sin but disordered and intemperate affectivity? Pride, then 
is the root of any bad form of affectivity, just as, on the contrary, 
humility gives birth to every good form of affectivity. Therefore, we 
have here a most simple but very effective rule for distinguishing 
between good and evil affections on the basis of this double root. 
(8.34—5; EW, 313-4)?! 


? 3.274 (Combes p. 73) “...speculativa igitur theologia est in potentia intel- 
lectiva, cuius objectum est verum, misticam vero reponimus in potentia affectiva, 
cui pro objecto bonum assignamus." He goes on to outline the differences between 
speculative and mystical theology. 

9? See Ozment, Homo Spiritualis, especially chapters four through six. 

3! See also "Sermon on St. Bernard" (5.325-6, EW, 129): “As Dionysius says in 
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Just as this powerful pure force can raise humans up to the heights 
of loving union with God, it can drag them down to the depths of 
veritably diabolical despair or pride in their singularity. And just as 
a disordered intellect can obstruct the path to a closer relationship 
with God, so conversely can it be a valuable means of rescuing the 
affect even from itself, mainly by means of true doctrine and primarily 
as applied by the doctors of the church, like Gerson, in reviewing 
such cases. Moreover, it must have been unthinkable to Gerson to 
write off the intellect entirely as useless or simply as saved in spite 
of itself, mainly by means of true doctrine. Surely, the intellect must 
have its positive part in God’s plan. That function must have some- 
thing to do with balancing a disordered affect, but we also know 
from the traditional reading of Romans that the intellect plays a role 
in our knowledge that God 1s (an est), even though we cannot know 
what God is in his essence (quid esi.” Moreover, in the Augustinian- 
Anselmian tradition of fides quaerens intellectum, Gerson even hints that 
faith itself accomplishes the “knowledge” required for faith.? That 
is to say, the “contribution” of the intellective powers, already minimal 
in the Augustinian tradition, that we cannot love what we do not 
in some sense know, is further marginalized by Gerson. Neverthe- 
less, it remains that the uncorrupted purity of the synderesis, whose 
"integrity cannot be violated even by demons, so long as that vir- 
gin soul perseveres” (5.336; EW, 143—4) allows it to function as the 
means of redemption for the intellectual powers, through purification 
and unification of the soul: 


Again, blessedness 1s owed to the pure of heart so that they see God. 
This purity is realized in no better way, no more genuinely or effectively, 
than through the cleansing activity that comes with love. Fuller cog- 
nition necessarily results from a fuller love. Furthermore, where love 
is, there is the eye. Where they eye truly is, there is the intention. But 


the fourth book of On the Divine Names, as no crime exceeds perverted and 
improper love in vice, so no virtue equals chaste and good love in its value. 
Otherwise, how could the good doctor of the church, Augustine, have established 
that there are two loves in opposition, a good and a bad, just as there are two 
founders and rulers of the two cities, one divine, the other diabolical?” 

* See, for example, Albertus Magnus, a recognized influence on Gerson. 

? “Faith in the existence of God is enough to engender such a love. This love 
precedes all the other affections and, above all, faith, which moreover is secure in 


its certitude”. (8.41; EW, 324) 
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where the intention is, the mind is at work. This is why cognition 
burns more brightly as love becomes more powerful. A power that 1s 
unified is stronger than one dispersed. There will then be a cognitive 
virtue that will be all the stronger as it is more concentrated within 
itself. But nothing other than love creates this unity. This conclusion 
has further implications. For who does not know that from strong heat 
the brightness of fire emerges? So from love cognition is generated. 


(7.1.334—5; EW, 142) 


Here Gerson is answering for his monastic audience in very clear 
terms the question he poses before his academic audience in Against 
the Curiosity of Scholars and the Speculative Mystical Theology: love is supe- 
rior to intellectual activity in the knowledge of God. Indeed, love is 
salvific, and Gerson already anticipates the mystical soteriology Burrows 
finds in The Consolation of Theology. Love unifies the soul and tames 
the intellect in what is a veritable inversion of the classic Platonic 
idea that the rational soul must be charioteer to the horses of the 
spirited and appetitive souls. While the best—those we might call 
*wise"—are both learned and humbly devoted in love, it is better 
to have love alone than learning alone (ÆW, 209). This unity of the 
soul is no more a union of equals than is the soul’s union with God. 
But the redemption of the intellect by the affective powers also 
purifies the intellect for what appears to be its proper role in mys- 
tical union, to which we will shortly turn our attention. 

Thus, Ozment’s revisionist Gerson still privileges the affective fac- 
ulües in an entirely non-trivial way—the pure affect provides the 
possibility for the salvation of the corrupted intellective faculties. Even 
taking into account Ozment's caveat, we may at least agree with 
Vincent of Aggsbach (and Gerson himself!) that prior to the Anagogicum, 
Gerson's mysticism, and his Dionysianism, were of the affective vari- 
ety, very much in the Victorine tradition. That Gerson clearly does 
not want to demonize the intellective powers as such is a long way 
from asserting that they are critical, whether in a “reciprocal” or 
some other fashion, to salvation or the attainment of mystical knowl- 
edge. This is precisely where the mystical tradiüon of love itself as 
a form of knowledge is critical to Gerson's project. 
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Practical Mystical "Theology 


The Practical Mystical Theology is structured around twelve “forms of 
activity” (“industriae”), as Gerson calls them, “in the practice of the- 
ology” (8.18, EW, 289). Here, without going into too much detail, 
we may make several general remarks about Gerson's understand- 
ing of the practice of mystical theology. First, In the context of our 
key question regarding the relation of intellect and affect, it is impos- 
sible not to notice that the intellect and learning are not called out 
at all. Indeed, to the extent that the intellect is addressed at this 
stage, it is for the purpose of warning against the prideful intellectual 
sin of curiosity. As always with Gerson, the intellect must be kept in 
its place. Second, there is of course a process of abstraction from the 
physical, comprehensible universe. It is not terribly surprising, given 
both the tradition which has always relied on a process of remov- 
ing oneself from self and world as a means of becoming closer to 
God (see the central role of isolation in The Mountain of Contemplation), 
but also in the context of a Dionysian methodology of remotion or 
ablation. Each step can be viewed as a sort of Dionysian negation, as 
in the well-known image of the sculptor chipping away at the stone 
until the image (agalma) reveals itself. The anti-intellectualism of the 
Victorine/“spiritual” Dionysian tradition then makes it clear that 
restraining curiosity is about restraining the intellect from inquiring 
too far (especially in the wrong ways, 1.e., intellectually; these things 
are reserved for the affect), as well as dispensing with images. If we 
go all the way back to the Mountain of Contemplation, we read Gerson 
telling us that the first thing we have to remove is worldly love. Gerson 
was especially, indeed perhaps obsessively, aware of the dangers car- 
nal love posed to the spiritual life. It almost certainly accounts for 
his unwillingness, despite a programmatic emphasis on the centrality 
of loving devotion to the vita contemplativa, to write a commentary on 
the Song of Songs until the very end of his life. He warns against 
the dangers of carnal love in the Mountain of Contemplation and in the 
Sermon on St. Bernard, writes a stinging rebuke of the Romance of 
the Rose, and pens his own religious version of the romance, The 
Loving Garden of the Soul. Nevertheless, once this perverted love is set 
aside, and the soul can focus clearly on its objective, the rest is a 
matter of refining and developing devotion. 


* Gerson here says simply “theology” for mystical theology, and we will see 
something similar when we come to The Consolation of Theology. 
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Taste and See 


But this devotion cannot be taught through doctrine, only through 
experience. So the teaching of mystical theology is the indication of 
a path, the delineation of a methodology, an approach.? Here, mys- 
tical theology (like theologia in the Consolation of Theology), turns out 
not to be the teacher or the content as such, but the companion. 

Some time ago, Heiko Oberman argued that for Gerson, mysti- 
cal union is not a union of essence, but of will. This has become 
a commonplace in Gerson studies, and for good reason. If we exam- 
ine the language Gerson uses to describe union, the theorizing that 
supports that language, and the images and discourse he rejects, we 
find indeed that Gerson endeavors to protect the integrity of the 
divine being as well as the individuality of the soul. When Gerson 
speaks of union, he sees it primarily as a matter of conformity to 
the divine will. This unity expresses itself in several ways. In the 
Mountain of Contemplation, Gerson notes the unity and simplicity of 
thought the contemplative achieves at the peak of the mystical jour- 
ney. ‘This unity and simplicity on the one hand imitate the divine 
nature, and in that respect are to be considered good, but their true 
value really comes to fruition in the ability of the unified soul to 
focus on God and align itself to the divine. So in a certain sense, 
mystical perfection is the attainment of perfect unity in the human 
soul, particularly a unity of affect and intellect. As we have seen, 
this unity really means that the intellect is purified by and effectively 
absorbed into the synderesis, the highest of the affective powers and 
the single element of the human soul that is not corrupt as a result 
of The Fall. 

That Gerson considers a union of wills to be the goal of mystical 
theology is clear from the ways he talks about union as well as the 
unitive language and images he specifically rejects. In the first place, 
he is explicit about the nature of union as a giving over of the will: 


The basis of this union seems to be expressed by [Aristotle] when he 
says: ‘friends are of one mind in what they do or do not desire.’ 
Therefore, our spirit, when it clings to God through intimate love, is one 
spirit with him through the conformity of will. [...] And so whoever 


* McGuire, “Experience” is very helpful on Gerson's careful focus on a “method- 
ology” rather than content in mystical theology; see especially 64—65. 

3% Heiko Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Theology (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1963), 330ff. 
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is thus united to God and clings through a loving conformity of will, 
he is indeed given stability in him and with him. (3.285; EW, 287; 
emphasis added) 


Notice that there is no question here of knowledge or cognition of 
any sort: the issue is stability attained in the giving over of one's 
will to God. Somewhat surprisingly, we also see Aristotle impressed 
into service supporting the affective, voluntarist theory of mystical 
union as a union of wills. 

Moreover, even in his early work, Gerson is very fond of an image 
derived ultimately from the Song of Songs, and that is the idea of 
"spiritual union" analogous not to sexual union but to marriage. 
From Gerson's point of view, marriage makes perfect sense as a way 
to talk about a unity in which individuals retain their integrity despite 
the depth of unity, “they become one flesh”. And if in the context of 
marriage the bride is understood to submit to the will of the groom, 
then again this fits very neatly with the idea of the soul submitting 
to God's will. 

Nevertheless, even if unity is “only” a conformity of will, it is also 
true that something transcendent and other-worldly may happen there, 
as Is clear from Gerson's discussion of rapture and ecstasy. Moreover, 
some form of knowledge is in fact communicated in the mystical 
experience. This is clear from Consideration 12 of PMT, but it is 
hinted at already in SMT. Let us consider the latter first. Here 
Gerson says, “All the learned are in agreement that mystical doctrine 
proceeds through denial, so that God is not a lion, a stone, an ox, 
etc. But who would claim that mystical theology only deals with 
denial and leaves nothing for what is positively known and experienced 
concerning God?” (EW, 266). Already here we can see Gerson claim- 
ing that there is positive knowledge of God in mysticism, and we 
can see its connection—even assimilation—to experience. ‘Then we 
get to PMT, where Gerson likens the Dionysian process of negation 
(using the sculpting image) to the process of intellectual abstraction, 
concluding: “In like manner [to abstracting a concept of ‘man’], 
judgment is made concerning being, when its abstraction, which is 
being itself, is removed from any potentiality, deprivation, depen- 
dence, or any other imperfection. ‘Thus there results a concept of 
God that is appropriate and absolute” (HW, 329-30). 

Mystical theology, then, does provide us with a positive proper 
concept of God, i.e., real knowledge of God. His use of Dionysius 
in Consideration ‘Twelve is once again in favor both of the work of 
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the affect and of positive proper knowledge by way of the affect. The 
difference is that, rather than holding tightly to cognitio experimentalis 
de deo, he instead recounts the famous sculpture analogy of Dionysius, 
which, in Gerson's telling, leaves us with the “agalma dei”, the image 
of God. He follows this with an account of abstraction, concluding 
that, according to the argument, we get a proper concept. He does 
not stop here, however: love must keep going. This negation, as a 
resistance to phantasms, is part of the affect's purification and focus- 
ing of the intellect—stripping away the stone and leaving the image, 
to which, once we see it, we burst through with love and cling. Gerson 
tells us repeatedly that, according to Hugh of St. Victor, "love enters 
in where cognition remains outside" (e.g., 5.10; EW, 301 and 2.61; 
EW, 209), that “learning or knowledge is not necessary" (7.1.20; EW, 
81), and that theologia mystica is better achieved through affect than 
intellect. This is because of the progressive purification of the intel- 
lect by the affect through the exercise of the via negativa —construed 
primarily as the removal of phantasms, which are precisely the objects 
of rational understanding —and at the end of this process we finally 
have an object to kiss. In the shift from the discussion of remotion 
to achieve the agalma and the abstractive role of the intellect that 
undertakes the sculpting process, to the obstinate perseverance of the 
affect in pursuing her beloved, we also see the shift noted already 
in The Mountain of Contemplation, The Amorous Garden of the Soul, and 
the Sermon on St. Bernard, where Jesus goes from being teacher to 
spouse. Gerson quite likely found this in Bonaventure’s Itinerarium, 
one of his favorite works. Finally, it can hardly be missed that the 
last words of the treatise are taken from the Song of Songs: “My 
Beloved is mine and I am his.” It is that unity of spirit in the con- 
formity of wills that brings peace, stability, and, ultimately, a fore- 
taste of beatific bliss to the soul. 

There are of course many opportunities for misunderstanding and 
wild flights of fantasy in this kind of talk, and Gerson was acutely 
aware of this danger. If they are not monitored, contemplatives run 
amok can lead many astray. This of course is the grounds for his 
reaction against the Beguines and the Beghards, and in particular 
his relentless critique of Ruusbroec. Gerson's main objection to 
Ruusbroec is his description of union with the divine. When we look 
at the critique in his first letter to Barthélemy Clanüer on the sub- 
ject, we can see clearly that he rejects the idea that we lose our 
individual identity in an essential absorptive union whereby we know 
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God as God knows himself: “In the fourth chapter he says expressly: 
There the spirit is translated above itself and unified with God, tast- 
ing and seeing in the unity of the living abyss in which it possesses 
in itself according to its own uncreated being immense riches that 
he has according to the manner by which God sees and tastes them" 
(2.58; EW, 205). Gerson 1s exercised over such images for more or 
less his entire life. He 1s even willing to express doubts about an 
image he found in Bernard of Clairvaux, namely, that in. mystical 
union we are absorbed into God as a drop of water in a bottle of 
wine.” The role of negation is not to negate the essence of the soul 
or of God, of individual existence(s), but to negate our conceptions 
of ourselves and our conceptions of God, leaving only the pure rela- 
tionship, clinging to the statue, not the image of the statue we may 
have in our minds (which would be idolatry). But now we must get 
a better handle on the Dionysian framework as it appears in Gerson. 


Dionysius in Early Gerson 


If we are to make sense of Gerson's use of Dionysius, we have to 
distinguish the via negativa from both the via propria and via mystica, 
where theologia mystica is understood as scientia mystica leading to pos- 
itive proper knowledge. We will see this come out more clearly when 
we get to the De Oculo and the De Elucidatione Scholastica Mysticae 
Theologiae. On the one hand, Gerson relies heavily on Albertus Magnus 
for his reading of Dionysian metaphysics, in particular, and Gerson 
more than once identifies Dionysius as a “peripatetic” in the school 
of Aristotle, as opposed to the Platonici. This tradition of Dionysian 
interpretation, often termed “essentialist”, tended to emphasize the 
intellectual nature of mystical union and underlined the metaphysical 
Aristotelian aspects of Dionysius’ Proclean flavor of neoplatonism. 
But Gerson is also deeply, indeed primarily, indebted to the affective 
commentators on Dionysius, particularly the Victorines (Hugh and 
Richard), Thomas Gallus, and Hugh of Balma. These “spiritual” 
Dionysians, as Combes terms them, may be said to engage in an 
Augustinian taming of Dionysian apophaticism. Augustinian mystical 
theology in particular diverges from Dionysian theology in its empha- 
sis on the affective powers of the soul. This preference is hinted at 
already in the rule of charity, and in the rationale for that rule, viz. 


7 De Diligendo Deo 10.28. 
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that God grounds signification by means of his love. Augustine ren- 
ders the implication explicit in many places, establishing the priority 
of love over the intellect in “knowing” God.? Of many possible 
examples, the most succinct 1s from the account of the Milan vision 
in Book VII of the Confessions: “Love knows him.”* Perhaps a pre- 
cursor to the Gregorian formulation which was to become so pop- 
ular, this phrase encapsulates the understanding both of love as a 
means of knowing and as itself a higher form of knowledge (than 
intellectual cognition). Thus the affective tradition of mysticism binds 
itself inextricably to an ultimately affirmative theology (love knows 
positively, even 1f the discursive intellect does not) in the framework 
of a monosemic semiotic and an illuminationist epistemology. Love 
is the supreme road to God because love 1s the ground of all of our 
knowledge—of the world around us, of ourselves, and of God. 

Indeed, Gerson himself stands mainly in the affective or spiritual 
tradition of Dionysian interpretation. We have already discussed in 
detail the affective weighüng of Gerson's early mysticism, a reflection 
of his own continuing efforts to align Augustine and Dionysius in 
favor of a mysticism in which knowledge remains outside, and against 
the intellectualization and professionalization of religion taking place 
in the university and cloister, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
against the kind of essentialist, absorptive understanding of mystical 
union expressed in the third book of Ruusbroec’s Spiritual Espousals. 
Indeed, Gerson invokes the authority of Dionysius himself in favor 
of the superiority of the affective to the intellective faculties, and of 
the quite positive powers of the affect. He quotes Dionysius in his 
list of definitions to the effect that mystical theology is irrational and 
insane. In Consideration Forty-three, Gerson remarks regarding the 
union of clinging (adhesio) to God that “surely that holding-fast is 
achieved through ecstatic love, as the blessed Dionysius witnesses” 
(3.289). He goes on to quote Dionysius again on irrational and 
insane mystical theology, then quotes Gregory the Great’s locus clas- 
sicus: “Love, [Gregory] says, is knowledge" (3.290). In the Practical 
Mystical Theology, Gerson notes that 


% See especially the Milan account in Book VII of the Confessions and the Ostia 
account in Book IX, as well as the discussion of love in Book VIII of De Trinitate. 

% Conf. 7.10.16: “Charitas novit eam.” 

? DMTS, 43 (p. 117): “nimirum adhesio fit per extaticum amorem, teste beato 
Dionysio." 

" Ibid.: “secundum illud Gregorii in omelia: ‘Amor, inquit, notitia est. 
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Dionysius, together with his interpreters, dealt with the mystical life. 
We will find that he showed how one can turn away from bodily 
phantasms. In the negation of all things that can either be sensed or 
imagined or understood, the spirit brings itself through love into the 
divine darkness, where God is known ineffably and extramentally. (12.4; 
EW, 328-9) 


Dionysius is explicitly and unequivocally assimilated to the affective 
mystical tradition. Indeed, he is all but transformed into its founder. 
And his radical apophaticism is brought to heel in the context of a 
fundamentally cataphatic affective mysticism in which positive knowl- 
edge is truly possible, but only through loving union with God in a 
spiritual marriage. 

Thus, we have in the early Gerson a kind of “anti-Dionysian 
Dionysianism.” 


CONSTANCE AND Irs AFTERMATH 


Covenant of Seeking 


Mark Burrows has made a stong case for viewing the Council of 
Constance as a turning point in Gerson’s development.” His analysis 
of the Consolatio theologiae illustrates amply the impact on Gerson of 
addressing the challenges of Jan Hus in the matter of soteriology 
and ecclesiology. Burrows shows that coming out of Constance, 
Gerson moves to a modified Ockhamist covenant, which Burrows 
calls a “covenant of seeking.” B. J. Caiger, also pointing to Constance, 
traces the development of Gerson’s thoughts on discernment of spir- 
its up to the 1423 treatise on the subject. Caiger argues that Gerson 
considers the finis of the mystic’s public activities the litmus test of 
authenticity, but that he abandons an understanding of fims as the 
result of mystical experience in favor of taking finis as the intention 
of the mystic in publicizing his or her experiences or revelations.” 
The theses of Burrows and Caiger quite clearly come together in 
Gerson’s emphasis on the authenticity of the spiritual pilgrim’s search 
for God. Nevertheless, in spite of the overall significance we may 
attribute to Constance in Gerson’s growth, even to the point of 
adopting a version of Burrows’ configuration of “pre-Constance” and 


? See Burrows, op. cit. and art. cit. 
55 See Caiger, art. cit. 
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“post-Constance,” it must be said that any post-Constance shift in 
Gerson's mystical theology is indiscernible until the 1 October 1425 
volte-face identified by Combes as a “conversion”. 

Burrows argues that Gerson devises a “via media et regia” between 
the presumptuousness of pelagianism and the disconsolate ignorance 
of Hus's invisible church. What Burrows calls a “covenant of seek- 
ing" provides a theological framework for a new, genuinely consoling 
ecclesiology, soteriology, and, related to both, mystical theology. In 
the Consolation of Theology, Gerson outlines this new approach, basing 
the new covenant model on the deutero-Pauline Epistle to the Hebrews 
11:6, "Inquirentibus se remunerator Deus est’. Here salvation essentially 
rests on the authenticity of the viator herself and the genuineness of 
her search for God. As long as she seeks, God cannot break his 
promise to compensate her. Moreover, it is at bottom an extrapolation 
of the exile/pilgrim cluster of metaphors to a complete theology of 
exile: salvation is not achieved by acting rightly (mainly since this 
cannot be done), but by seeking refuge in the God who is, after all, 
the “humanae peregrinationis refugium’. 

Burrows advances the persuasive thesis that Combes fundamen- 
tally misunderstood the Consolation when he said that it was in no 
way a mystical treatise. While it is true that it is neither a techni- 
cal treatise like On Mystical Theology, nor a handbook, such as The 
Mountain of Contemplation, the Consolation nevertheless has mysticism at 
its core. Burrows even goes so far as to call Gerson’s new doctrine 
of the covenant a “mystical Ockhamism”. By substituting “inquiren- 
tibus” for “facientibus”, Gerson has taken the Ockhamist idea of act- 
ing rightly and rendered it in terms of the human pilgrimage im 
Deum. Theologia in the Consolation is meant to be understood as the 
pilgrim’s comes, or companion, and theologia’s work as our companion 
is to console us and to lead us through despair to hope by helping 
us to give up trying to do what is in us. Instead we cast ourselves 
on God, his mercy, and his love. 

Certainly we see aspects of many of these developments in Gerson’s 
earlier mysticism. Interestingly, we also see the idea of the comes in 
The Mountain of Contemplation, albeit by no means as thought-through 
or as integral to his overall mystical theology or soteriology. While 
earlier Gerson played down scrupulositas in his pastoral theology, there 
were already hints in his mystical theology of “per desperationem ad 
spem", as in The Mountain of Contemplation. And here we come to an 
interesting point arising out of Burrows’ argument. Insofar as the 
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exaggeration of one's sins and general unworthiness was always a 
part of Gerson's mystical theology, but not his pastoral theology, it 
may well be that Gerson's mysticism not only takes on heretofore 
untapped soteriological functions, but also that Gerson's understanding 
of his own “mystical Ockhamism" is attributable at least in part to 
an extension of his mystical theology to his soteriology. That is to 
say, in addition to the effects of his encounter with Hus, and the 
Council of Constance more generally, as well as his consequent exile, 
the Consolation seems to be a return to his own mystical theology— 
which we can see was still developing when he effectively put down 
his pen for ten years after finishing On Mystical Theology. Rather than 
arguing that his mystical Ockhamism 1s primarily attributable to the 
need to respond to Hus, we might reasonably claim that a confluence 
of forces around the time of Constance resulted in a sweeping reassess- 
ment on Gerson's part of his own theology generally. When we con- 
sider further that Gerson had been largely forced away from serious 
work on mysticism for nearly a decade, and that the last üme he 
faced a spiritual crisis, having been caught up in church and university 
politics, he retreated in “self-imposed exile" to Bruges and not only 
emerged with renewed vigor, but also rapidly produced a raft of 
substantial writings on mysticism and the mystical life. In many ways, 
what happens to Gerson coming out of the Council of Constance 
parallels his sojourn at Bruges, except that his exile is neither self- 
imposed nor nearing an end. Rather than starting from scratch, he 
seems to pick up his work on mystical theology roughly where he 
left off with the Practical Mystical Theology. 

But this is not in the end to rule out the impact of Hus on Gerson’s 
thought. On the contrary, when we consider Caiger’s analysis of the 
development of Gerson’s understanding of spiritual discernment, 
wherein Gerson gradually adopts a rule according to which the objec- 
tive of the mystic in sharing his or her revelations is the key to 
assessing their veracity and the mystic’s holiness, we can see immediately 
how this lines up with Gerson’s new “covenant of seeking”. Indeed, 
one wonders if Gerson’s last treatise on the topic of discernment is 
not itself still a wrestling with the issue raised by Hus, and in par- 
ticular how the chancellor himself should understand the possibility 
that he might have been wrong... about councils, or about burning 
Hus and Jerome of Prague at the stake, and how it could be that 
he could be correct on, say, the question of tyrannicide and still be 
forced into exile. 
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At this time in Gerson's life, the tropes of exile or pilgrimage, 
always an important lens through which he understood theology and 
life in general, become central to him, informing his theology in 
ways they had not before. 


Evolution and Continuity 


We have seen how the defining work of this middle period articu- 
lates shifts in Gerson's thinking, even as there remain significant 
areas of continuity. A brief look at two of Gerson's late post-Constance 
(but pre-“conversion”) works confirms both the consistency of many 
of his views across much of his life, as well as evolution along the 
lines we have been suggesting. The framework of the Tractatus De 
Oculo (8.149—154) of 1424 parallels closely the psychology Gerson 
develops in his early thought. The first part of this short treatise 
classifies vision according to three modes, or “eyes”: the intellectual, 
rational, and sensual (8.149). Gerson deploys the very same categories 
in the Speculative Mystical Theology as powers of the intellective faculty. 
Each eye has its proper object, as each power its function in On 
Mystical Theology. As Gerson further delineates the modes of seeing 
it becomes clear that while humanity has a built-in faculty for per- 
ceiving the divine it is so limited in this life as to be virtually use- 
less. Only divine intervention, through some sort of rapture, may lift 
the oculus humanus intellectualis to some vision of the divine while in 
the course of this life. 

Gerson’s thinking in this regard is by no means unusual. But when 
he comes to treat the visto Dei in this treatise, he reaffirms his com- 
mitment to the affective powers. Gerson initially classifies the vision 
of God as intuitive, speculative, and enigmatic. He then adds a 
“fourth, which we may call anagogical or mystical, which consists 
in a living perception of love" (8.152). 

Gerson attributes the via negativa to Dionysius, associating it with 
the third or enigmatic vision of God—not, interestingly, with the 
anagogical or mystical vision of God. The latter seems to be, if not 
a higher mode than the enigmatic, then a more perfect version of 
the enigmatic. In fact, it would appear that the visio Dei anagogica 


" “Additur quarta quam possumus anagogicam seu mysticam nominare, quae 
consistit in amoris vitali perceptione." 
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describes the visio aenigmatica as it empowers and is empowered by 
the affective faculty. Gerson introduces the oculus amoris into the trea- 
tise in his discussion of the anagogical vision, saying that “|t]he vision 
of God which we may call anagogical is more easily obtained by 
the eye of love in this life than the pure speculative vision" (8.154). 
The process Gerson outlines substantially reproduces the process we 
discovered in Consideration Twelve of the Practical Mystical Theology: 
the intellect takes the va negatwa as a means of purifying itself, at 
least partly by way of love, and so preparing for the affect to take 
the final plunge into darkness. Gerson goes on to elaborate the rela- 
tionship between affect, intellect, and darkness thus: 


The anagogical vision of God is obtained through instructing mystical 
theology to be joined unknowingly to the unknown under the divine 
darkness, although without bodily phantasm, when love enters in where 
knowledge remains outside; it is enough for the eye of love that the 
eye of knowledge guided it and its delight even subject to the enigma 
of faith or of confused vision, which takes the darkness as its hiding 
place. (8.154) 


Perhaps alluding to Moses’ ascent of Mount Sinai at the end of Chapter 
One of Dionysius’ Mystical Theology, Gerson once again invokes Hugh 
of St. Victor, observing that even the enigmatic “knowledge” of the 
via negativa is left behind when love enters the dark cloud for mys- 
tical union. The eye of knowledge which guides or points the way 
for the eye of love is thus not only severely limited but becomes 
entirely preparatory to an affective union achieved by the eye of 
love. The intellect is thus essentially powerless in mystical theology 
except insofar as it may prevent itself from obstructing the affect in 
its quest for mystical union, mainly by clearing itself out of the way. 

The Elucidatio Scholastica Mysticae Theologiae, also written in 1424, 
similarly exhibits a continued preference for the affective (and affirm- 
ative/cataphatic) and further association of it with Dionysius." At 
the outset of this treatise, Gerson again quotes Dionysius regarding 


® “Visio Dei quae nominari potest anagogica, per amoris oculum facilius obtine- 
tur in via quam visio specularis sincera." 

‘© “Visio Dei anagogica habetur per theologiam mysticam docentem ignotis ignote 
conjungi sub divina caligine, quanvis sine corporeo phantasmate, dum amor intrata 
ubi cognitio foris stat; sufficit oculo amoris quod oculus cognitionis praemonstraverit 
et dilectum suum etiam sub aenigmate fidei seu confusae visionis, qui posuit tene- 
bras latibulum suum." 

" Combes also discusses the Elucidatio in TMG 2. 
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the "irrational, foolish, and insane wisdom" of mystical theology 
(8.155). From this he moves directly into a summary of Hugh of 
Balma's De Triplici Via (also known as Viae Sion Lugent, from its incipit, 
but properly titled Mystical Theology), in which, as he says, Hugh 
“determines in the end out of his exertion that the summit of the 
mind is carried into God by way of ecstatic love quite apart from 
any prior or concomitant knowledge" (8.155). After a reference to 
the seventh chapter of Bonaventure’s Itinerarium, Gerson continues 
that concerning all these things “which the divine Dionysius with his 
commentators are experienced in and have taught concerning this 
theology, we may say toward an understanding of these things that 
de Balma considers three modes, which seem possible insofar as love 
is separate from knowledge. ‘The first is of purely natural love; the 
second of purely supernatural love; the third of habitual love, or 
rather out of a disposition toward freedom drawn out and made 
actual” (8.155).? Gerson has thus, quite consistently with his earlier 
views, retained a thoroughly affective view of mystical theology in 
general and of Dionysius in particular. The further association of 
Dionysius with Hugh of Balma confirms Gerson’s late commitment 
to the efficacy of the affective faculties in mystical endeavors. 


A WATERSHED 


Gerson reaches a turning point, however, regarding the mystical 
powers of the affect in 1425. The now famous letter Jn doctrinam 
Hubertini expresses Gerson's rejection of the positive ability of the 
affect to achieve mystical ecstasy. Using entirely internal evidence, 
Combes has argued that Gerson experienced ecstasy himself for the 
first (and probably only) time on the day before the letter was written. 
Combes contends further that this experience resulted directly in 
Gerson’s frank and explicit shift in thinking (“conversion”) about 
mystical theology generally and the affect in particular. While Gerson 


18 “determinat finaliter ex intentione quod apex mentis fertur in Deum per amorem 
extaticum absque previa vel concomitante cognitione." 

9 “que divinus Dyonisius cum suis expositoribus super hac theologia tradiderunt 
et experti sunt, possumus ad intelligentiam dicti huius de Palma considerare tres 
modos, quibus videtur posse fieri quod amor sit absque cognitione. Unus est de 
amore pure naturali, 2us est de amore pure supernaturali, 3us de amore habituali 
vel potius ex habitibus elicito libero et actuali.” 
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may indeed be referring obliquely to some sort of personal mystical 
experience, the evidence for this hypothesis is at best weak. The 
issue is a red herring, however, in the face of Gerson’s quite demon- 
strable change in attitude: 


But now today, for the first time, I know not what mystical other is 
revealed, because, if it is necessary to express it in the scholastic man- 
ner, it seems that mystical theology of this kind, which teaches union 
with God, consists neither in the work of the intellect nor the opera- 
tion of the affect, although both are required as necessary dispositions 
according to the common law. (2.262)? 


This 1s clearly quite a different view than that we have seen from 
Gerson heretofore. Rather than locating mystical theology in the syn- 
deresis, for him the summit of the affective faculties and therefore of 
the soul, Gerson here places mystical theology beyond the soul alto- 
gether. While the soul must prepare itself, mystical union truly happens 
to the soul, instead of being effected or achieved by it. Whether or 
not we may infer from “Nunc autem hodie primo” some mystical expe- 
rience on the part of Gerson, it nevertheless implies Gerson's own 
consciousness of the different light in which he now sees mystical 
theology. He himself seems quite aware of the shift. The suddenness 
of Gerson's change of opinion need not indicate any immediately 
preceding mystical experience, as it 1s quite possible to see it in the 
context of the general development of Gerson's thought described 
by Burrows and Caiger, and particularly in terms of Gerson's appar- 
ently growing sense that the “powers” of the soul are in fact powerless 
to save us, even de congruo, and his declining confidence in our ability 
to actually understand much at all about God or the way God works 
in the world. On the other hand, we have also seen that Gerson's 
views on this topic had hardly changed at all since he wrote The 
Mountain of Contemplation in 1400. Clearly something happened that 
crystallized for him the true ramifications of the “mystical Ockhamism” 
he set forth in The Consolation of Theology. This may just have been 
continuing meditation on the question, which vexed him for decades 
(and would continue to do so even after this letter of 1 October 1425). 


5 “Nunc autem hodie primo mysticum nescio quid aliud aperitur, quod, si, sco- 
lastico more debeat reserari, videtur quod hujusmodi theologia mystica docens 
unionem cum Deo neque consistit in opere intellectus nec in operatione affectus, 
quamvis praeexigantur tanquam necessariae dispositiones de communi lege.” Combes 
discusses this very passage in some detail in TMG 2.535-7. 
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Insofar as we will never know, barring new evidence, what episode, 
event, or specific thought process triggered this change of heart, it 
seems a pointless diversion to speculate when we can nevertheless 
acknowledge a monumental shift, even though we cannot say with 
any confidence what exactly precipitated it. 

Combes argues that the Anagogicum 1s the public confirmation. of 
what is expressed privately in the letter on Ubertino. Certainly, 
Gerson's sentiments are consistent from the one to the other, includ- 
ing both the correction of the affectivity of much mystical theology 
and the consciousness that he is correcting his own work as well: 


Highest in the word of glory, the rational spirit, at the same time that 
it might ascend to God through anagogical contemplation, leaves behind 
all operations, not only the intellectual but even the affecüve or lov- 
ing and delightful; [...] And [...] that word seems to be hard and 
contradictory to the sayings of commentators of the blessed Dionysius, 
indeed and even what we ourselves have written before concerning 
mystical theology when we placed it in love... (8.555) 


Gerson here explicitly levels the differences between the affect and the 
intellect in terms of their relative efficacy in attaining mystical expe- 
rience, while at the same time aligning his own earlier work with 
those views he is rejecting. We also learn that Dionysius is rather 
now to be associated with the new view than the old affective view, 
as Gerson “did not find it stated in the blessed Dionysius's mystical 
theology that it positively objectively terminated in God; but either 
he expressed nothing of love or said that union takes place in dark- 
ness and defectively” (8.556). Gerson's shift regarding the affect appears 
to derive from a new appreciation of Dionysian mystical theology and 
a commitment to its radically polysemous apophaticism, an apophati- 
cism that defers indefinitely any closure with respect to human knowl- 
edge of the divine—even affective knowledge (formerly known as 
“wisdom”). This revision of his earlier interpretations of Dionysius 
is a key objective of the treatise, as Gerson hints in his letter to 
Oswald introducing the treatise, where he says of the Anagogicum that 
it is sent “ad intelligentiam theologiae mysticae Dionysu” (2.314). 


?! “Excelsus in verbo gloriae spiritus rationalis dum per anagogiam conscendit in 
Deum, deserit omnes operationes ut sic, nedum intellectuales sed etiam affectuales 
seu amicabiles et delectivas, [...]. Et [...] videtur illud verbum durum esse et 
repugnans dictis expositorum beati Dionysii, immo et nostris hactenus de theologia 
mystica traditis quam in amore posuimus..." 
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Gerson's quasi-Augustinian retractatio of his earlier views is, however, 
hardly a matter of consensus. Hopkins and Brown, as we noted ear- 
lier, also endeavor to show that Gerson remained affectively oriented 
after the letter on Ubertino. They cite as evidence the Collectorium Super 
Magnificat, the reprinting without substantial correction of the treatises 
On Mystical Theology, and the Anagogicum itself. Certainly any satisfactory 
explanation must reconcile the oddity of the Anagogicum with respect 
to Gerson’s other “post-conversion” writings.” Combes himself con- 
cedes the Anagogicum’s uniqueness in this respect, claiming that, unlike 
the Magnificat commentary but like On Mystical Theology, the Anagogicum 
is a technical mystical treatise. I shall go further and argue that the 
Anagogicum is a metatheoretical work which itself provides the frame- 
work within which we can see it as consistent with Gerson’s other- 
wise largely affective and populist output. My position is that Gerson 
attempts in the Anagogicum to validate a variety of spiritual activities 
within a broader and more Dionysian understanding of mystical the- 
ology which recognizes its own limitations and contingency.” 

Remarkably, there is hardly any sustained treatment of the Anagogicum 
to be found. Combes has a single chapter on it in TMG. The only 
other notable discussion of the Anagogicum is that of Jasper Hopkins 
in, peculiarly, his edition/translation of the De Visione Dei of Nicholas 
of Cusa.^ Hopkins is interested in the treatise primarily in terms of 
the “Tegernsee Controversy” over the respective roles of intellect 
and affect in mysticism, a dispute which has its roots in Vincent of 
Agesbach’s attack on the Anagogicum and which eventually embroils 
Cusanus. Hopkins is at pains to cite passages of the Anagogicum which 
suggest that both Vincent and Combes are wrong, that is, that Gerson 
remains affective in his mysticism even in this treatise. He also points 
out similar passages in Gerson’s other “post-conversion” writings, 
especially the commentary on the Magnificat, to the same end. 


5 I use “conversion” here to refer simply to Gerson’s radical shift in opinion, 
but without any commitment to the thesis of a mystical experience as having brought 
about such a change. See below. 

5 There is something odd about the quietness—reticence?—with which Gerson 
“announces” this shift in his thinking. A full treatment of the question will have to 
address this reticence. 

% Jasper Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s Dialectical Mysticism. The introduction includes 
a lengthy discussion of the Tegernsee Controversy and Gerson’s role. A translation 
of part of Hugh of Balma’s treatise on mystical theology comprises one of the 
appendices, but, interestingly, none of the Anagogicum. 
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Catherine Brown engages tangentially in a similar endeavor to bring 
to bear the Anagogicum and Gerson's other wriüngs in opposition to 
the notion of any change in this aspect of Gerson's thought. 

The Anagogicum is, in fact, virtually unique among Gerson’s writings. 
It 1s the only treatise in which he develops systematically, and in a 
sustained fashion, the radical theology he sets forth in it. The 1425 
letter signals briefly the future possibility of the Anagogicum; a partial 
commentary on Dionysius's Mystical Theology apparently begun shortly 
before Gerson's death seems prepared to continue the same line of 
thinking, without much modification.” But only here do we find a 
theoretically coherent rejection of the affective mystical tradition of 
Dionysian interpreters, combined with an aggressive explication. of 
Dionysian mystical theology in terms of the priority of radical negation 
and unknowing within the Dionysian framework. Combes already 
observes several shifts in Gerson's mysticism, including his treatment 
of Dionysius, the most substantial of these being Gerson's abandonment 
of his earlier psychology, which forms the basis of Ozment's analysis, 
in favor of a much simplified Augustinian model in which he does 
not distinguish between the intellect and affect. Moreover, the syn- 
deresis, the affective ^pure spark" of the soul central to his earlier 
mysticism, has disappeared altogether. Gerson offers in place of the 
tradition of affective interpreters a radically negative Dionysius, whom 
he claims to be the authentic Dionysius. 

The Anagogicum is a dense, rich treatise, but our point about the shift 
from previous views may be made very easily and clearly with a 
brief look at the role of darkness and unknowing in that work. Gerson 
begins the treatise with an exposition on the “tenebrae” of the Prologue 
to the Gospel of John, taking advantage of the grammatical plural 
to posit three darknesses between us and God: sin or guilt, punishment 
or misery, and a deficient nature (defectibilitatis naturae). This last dark- 
ness is ultimately inherent in created being, and is “m omnibus, etiam 
beatis citra Deum”. Happily, this defect is a unitive defect, that is, one 


5 See Colledge and Marler, “Tractatus.” Colledge and Marler very helpfully pre- 
sent the edited text. Their discussion otherwise is marred by a number of significant 
errors of interpretation, not only of Gerson but of Combes, but even these seem 
to arise mainly out of a sort of personal hostility toward Gerson arising from their 
understanding of the letter Jn doctrinam Hubertini as a thinly-veiled attack on Marguerite 
Porete. Consequently, their remarks on the fledgling commentary, the letter on 
Hubertus, and the Anagogicum ultimately add very little to our understanding of 
Gerson’s mystical thinking. 
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which precisely allows for the possibility of union, albeit a defective 
union...defective in the sense of being limited by the finitude of 
the created being. Thus, Gerson puns throughout the treatise on the 
defective union available to us by way of unitive defect, the darkness 
we enter as part of the practice of mystical theology. We saw earlier 
that in the SMT, Gerson shied away from taking the radically negative 
step, insisting (with Scotus, among others), that even the via negativa 
must terminate in positive knowledge. But Gerson does not hesitate 
to approach this very differently in the Anagogicum. The theological 
virtues themselves ultimately work to bring the faithful into darkness: 
“But if it is asked of faith toward what it directs our spirit, it will 
respond ‘toward darkness; similarly, when asked of hope to what it 
raises, it will respond 'to darkness. Likewise, if asked of love for 
what it reaches out, what it touches, it will respond, ‘to darkness’” 
(8.546). Gerson's language is stark and unequivocal. It also raises 
difficulties of which he is himself quite aware: “[I]f one inquires fur- 
ther, *what 1s this darkness?" what, I ask you, do they have to answer 
but that it is a privation of cognition and a failure of love. Should 
someone press further, inquiring diligently: in what way may these 
be attained? Is darkness our God? Can unknowing be an affirmation? 
Is union achieved with nothing, because what is darkness but pri- 
vation?" (8.546) In a way, Gerson answers this question in the 
affirmative: "[T']he Lord lives in silence and darkness in respect of 
any creature whatever as far as his knowledge and vision proper to 
himself" (8.561). Thus, in stark contrast to the argument of On 
Mystical Theology (and most of Gerson's previous mystical writings) 
where affective mystical endeavors led ultimately (with God's grace) 
to a proper positive knowledge of God by way of that “love” which 
“knows him”, Gerson here takes the idea of per desperationem ad spem 
to a whole new level. The desperation we achieve is connected to 
our sense of sin, but ultimately goes back to the Boethian problem 
of comparing the finite to the infinite. How can we ever hope to 
bridge that gap? Even love leads us “to darkness”. To have hope, 
then, is in a way to give up hope and to do so to a degree even 
greater, even more disconsolate than the hyper-scrupulositas of the 
Consolation, and so to throw ourselves into God. 

So Gerson’s own approach has grown astonishingly, from the “anti- 
Dionysian Dionysianism” of On Mystical Theology to the point where 
Combes can say of him that he is “more Dionysian than Dionysius”. 
This may be hyperbolic, but it nevertheless expresses the profundity 
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of the shift here articulated. Perhaps even more interesting, how- 
ever, Is the system of degrees of knowledge Gerson outlines, estab- 
lishing essentially a scale of varieties of mystical experience, but with 
a (grammatically-oriented) twist, whereby one can progress up the 
scale, but each level makes its own kind of sense (is congruent, in 
that grammatical rather than soteriological way). The upshot of this 
system 1s that Gerson allows for a wide range of approaches to and 
experiences of the divine. In this sense, there 1s once again continuity 
with his very early emphasis on the individualism of religious activ- 
ity. The difference now seems to be that he no longer insists on the 
priority of the affect, preferring instead to level the playing field even 
further: the best even caritas can do is to take us into darkness. 


LATE GERSON 


At the outset of our exploration of Gerson's mystical theology, we said 
that there were two key objections to the Combes thesis of a mys- 
tical experience resulting in a tectonic shift in Gerson's thinking on 
the subject: (1) that there was no such experience, and that in any 
case we may find the seeds of Gerson's later thought already in ear- 
lier works, most notably the Consolation of Theology, and (2) that there 
is in fact no shift, as Gerson remains essentially in the affective 
Dionysian tradition even after the letter /n Doctrinam Hubertini (Hopkins, 
Brown), or, alternatively, that Gerson already established a “correlative 
and reciprocal relationship" between the intellect and affect even in 
the Speculative Mystical Theology (Ozment). Thus far, we have, I hope, 
shown that: (a) the historical reality of some “mystical experience" 
1s a moot point if we can show that there was in fact an evolution 
in Gerson's thinking; (b) that Gerson's early mysticism privileges the 
affect to the detriment of the intellect, and to the point of excluding 
genuine “reciprocity”; (c) that Gerson’s mystical thought evolved to 
the point where the affect is actually demoted in terms of its powers 
relative to the intellect (rather than the intellect being promoted or 
elevated), such that the two faculties of the soul are understood as 
equally ineffective in bringing about mystical union; (d) Gerson rather 
suddenly prefers to talk about mystical theology as negative theology 
rather than mystical theology as an affective counterpart to affirmative 
or intellectual theology (theologia propria); and finally that (e) this devel- 
opment may be understood as at least in some fundamental way 
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arising out of his experiences at the Council of Constance, and there- 
fore as the culmination of a long period of reflection and growth. 

It therefore remains for us to address the objection grounded in 
Gerson's mystical writings after 1 October 1425, namely, the reten- 
tion of what Combes calls “the affective error”. Why, in other words, 
if Gerson has changed his mind so radically, do we continue to see 
a pronounced affectivity in his writing? We shall offer two broad 
responses to this question. First, the understanding of mystical theol- 
ogy that we see in Gerson's late work is in fact consistent with the 
understanding of mystical theology articulated in the Anagogicum, the 
“rétractation publique et définitive” of Gerson’s earlier mysticism. Second, 
Combes” explanations of the relevant works have never actually been 
refuted. In that respect, his reasonably coherent—if on certain points 
tenuous—explanatory framework for understanding the change remains 
in place. A full treatment of the question would provide a compre- 
hensive reading of the material, but here we shall content ourselves 
with addressing these objections, proceeding in reverse order. 

The works at issue include a late revision of On Mystical Theology 
(1428), a cycle of mini-treatises entitled Collectorium Super Magnificat 
(1428), a commentary on the Song of Songs he apparently titled De 
Amore Sponsae (1429—perhaps the last work Gerson ever completed), 
and finally the beginnings of a commentary on the Dionysian Mystical 
Theology and First Epistle (1429). Combes reckons on a delay between 
the private pronouncement in the letter and its public articulation 
in the Anagogicum. He attributes affectively oriented elements in the 
Magnificat treatise to Gerson’s ongoing efforts to work through his 
new thinking on mystical theology. From that point of view, then, 
it is a transitional work, and does in fact show signs of Gerson’s new 
thinking, particularly in the ways Gerson chooses to define mystical 
theology, as for example: “quod est experimentalis Dei perceptio. 
Potius autem ponitur perceptio quam cognitio; quia generalis est 
erminus ad omnem vim mentis, scilicet rationalem |. . .] et aflectivam”.* 
Combes here correctly makes much of the difference between Gerson’s 
use of "perceptio" as opposed to "cognitio", and his use of “mens” 
to indicate that the synderesis has been demoted. As we have already 
hinted, Combes argues that the Song of Songs commentary was 
incomplete and that it was in the last part of that treatise that we 


* See TMG 2.582-3. 
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were likely to see the fruits of Gerson's new thinking. This is all rea- 
sonable enough, as far as it goes. Insofar as the objections amount 
to either misreading the Anagogicum as an affective treatise, or dis- 
missing both the letter and the Anagogicum as essentially anomalous, 
Combes’ interpretation is certainly better than anything else pro- 
posed thus far. On the other hand, Combes did not yet know of 
the late Dionysius commentary, which is available only in one man- 
uscript, and he all but throws up his hands with respect to the ques- 
tion of the last recension of On Mystical Theology. 

If, however, we understand the Anagogicum as building a kind of 
metatheoretical framework for mystical theology, we may be able to 
answer the question Combes himself really could not. Combes notes 
that in the final revision of On Mystical Theology, Gerson retains 
unchanged the cluster of definitions we discussed above. Why would 
he do this if in fact the update was made after 1 October 1425 and 
the shift is as decisive as we think it is? The answer lies in recognizing 
that the framework set forth in the Anagogicum (which treatise Combes 
also dubs “un noveau De Mystica Theologia”) only provides a set of 
guidelines for interpreting the modes and degrees of knowledge of 
God. There are multiple modes, higher and lower degrees. That 
Gerson should want to approach mysticism this way should not sur- 
prise, especially after a change of heart wherein the enormous pre- 
sumptuousness of supposing that we can effect mystical union with 
self-purification overwhelms him somehow. Even in his earlier thought, 
Gerson often noted the variety of ways of approaching God in con- 
templation. Before Constance, this had primarily to do with recognizing 
the strengths and weaknesses of individual personalities; after Constance, 
it seems to have had more to do with the impossibility of keeping 
to the (right) path; after 1 October 1425, the insistence on a kind 
of contemplative pluralism is grounded rather in the impossibility of 
knowing “the right path” at all, and the arrogance of claiming that 
any one of these paths leads to God, when any of the usual con- 
templative modes or techniques lead equally into the darkness wherein 
God may deign out of grace to meet the soul. Thus, while we may 
say that some modes are easier or more difficult, some degrees more 
or less sublime, in the end, Gerson wants to argue that all are equally 
valid within their own confines. Thus, the affectivity of On Mystical 
Theology and of the Song of Songs commentary remains valid—that 
is, it will work for some people, indeed for many. How much further 
could mysticism possibly be “democratized”? And given that the 
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theoretical framework for this validity is elaborated in the Anagogicum, 
there is no need at all to do so in the other treatises, where such 
hesitations and qualifications would only create anxiety in viatores, 
and as we have seen, the point of theologia is precisely consolation. 


CONCLUSION 


Gerson’s grammatical elaboration of Dionysian affirmation, negation, 
and hypernegation—the discourse of Dionysian wandering—consti- 
tutes not only a break from his own earlier understanding of Dio- 
nysius, but also a positive contribution to the theoretical apparatus 
of Dionysian mystical theology. By way of mystical grammar, Gerson 
in the Anagogicum sets forth a metatheory of mystical theology, one 
capable of encompassing both his later view of the inefficacy of the 
affect and his earlier endorsement of its power. Gerson recognizes the 
value, both pedagogical and consolatory, of the affective mystical 
mode. God's goodness is more comforting than God's radical alterity, 
just as the denial of God's goodness is only coherent (grammatical) 
or useful (pedagogical, anagogical) as a progression from a prior 
understanding of that goodness. Gerson would like to retain affirmative 
and negative, affect and intellect, but in the context of their mutual 
relativity—a relativity based ultimately in a radically negative under- 
standing of the mystical project. Gerson's efforts in this respect reflect 
his typical pastoral concerns and his “conservative progressivism:” 
cautious adjustments made always with a consciousness of his con- 
solatory responsibilities as spiritual advisor. The trajectory here indi- 
cated, which I aim to articulate in detail elsewhere, also converges 
with Burrows's and Caiger's analyses of Gerson's shift toward a pri- 
oritization of the intention of the spiritual seeker and the mystic, 
what Burrows calls Gerson's *covenant of seeking." What unifies the 
affective and the intellectual mystic, along with the mystic who leaves 
them both behind, however disparate or even opposed their paths, 
is the pilgrimage itself. 


GERSON AS A PREACHER IN THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
MENDICANTS AND SECULAR PRIESTS 


Nancy McLoughlin 


Jean Gerson enjoyed a long and successful career as a preacher 
whose audiences included the French court, the University of Paris, 
the Council of Constance, the people of Paris and Bruges, religious 
orders and those who sought his spiritual advice.! Prominent mem- 
bers of French society praised his eloquence, while the complexity 
and historical importance of his surviving sermons, confessional man- 
uals and spiritual treatises have encouraged modern scholars to explore 
Gerson's motivations and goals as a preacher. Although modern 
evaluations of Gerson’s identity as a preacher remain conflicted, espe- 
cially with respect to his violent polemic against certain visionary 
women, many modern scholars have identified Jean Gerson as a par- 
ticularly compassionate and effective preacher whose sermons were 
motivated by a genuine concern for the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of simple Christians and the unity and order of the Church.’ 


' For an outline of Gerson’s career and audiences see: Louis B. Pascoe, Jean 
Gerson: Principles of Church Reform (Leiden, 1973), D. Catherine Brown, Pastor and Laity 
in the Theology of Jean Gerson (Cambridge, Eng., 1987), G. H. M. Posthumus Meyjes, 
Jean Gerson Apostle of Unity: His Church Politics and Ecclesiology (Leiden, 1999), Daniel 
Hobbins, “The Schoolman as Public Intellectual. Jean Gerson and the Late Medieval 
Tract,” American Historical Review 108 (2003), 1308-1337, and Brian Patrick McGuire, 
“Introduction,” in Jean Gerson: Early Works Jean Gerson: Early Works, ed. and trans. 
Brian Patrick McGuire. The Classics of Western Spirituality (Mahwah, New Jersey, 
1998), 1-73. 

? For the opinion of Gerson’s contemporaries regarding his skill as a preacher, 
see Brown, Pastor and Laity, 5 and 23. 

3 For the suggestion that Gerson was a particularly compassionate, effective and 
sincere preacher, see Louis Mourin, Jean Gerson: Prédicateur Français (Brugge, Belgium, 
1952); Brown, Pastor and Laity; Yelena Mazour-Matusevich, “Late Medieval ‘Counseling’: 
Jean Gerson (1363-1419) as a Family Pastor,” Journal of Family History 29 (2004), 
153-167. For the disputed nature of Gerson’s pastoral care of women see: Brown, 
Pastor and Laity, 209—226; Jo Ann McNamara, “The Rhetoric of Orthodoxy: Clerical 
Authority and Female Innovation in the Struggle with Heresy,” in Maps of Flesh and 
Light: The Religious Experience of Medieval Women Mystics, ed. Ulrike Wiethaus (Syracuse, 
1993), 24-27; Nancy Caciola, “Mystics, Demoniacs, and the Physiology of Spirit 
Possession in Medieval Europe,” Society for Comparative Study of Society and History 42 
(2000), 273-296; Mary Agnes Edsall, “Like wise master builders: Jean Gerson’s 
Ecclesiology, ‘Lectio Divina, and Christine de Pizan’s ‘Livre de la Cité de Dames" 
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Gerson's sermons and theological treatises, however, also aggressively 
denounced certain groups, including women, and the four major men- 
dicant orders (Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians and Carmelites). 
Particularly notable are Gerson's attacks against women visionaries 
and the mendicant orders. He characterized visionary women as 
mentally deranged (EW, 344—45), narcissistic and overcome by pride 
(9.181—82), driven to prolonged conversations with their confessors 
by lust (9.184) and incapable of learning (9.184). His characterizations 
of the mendicants were perhaps even more pernicious. He counted 
them among the four great plagues of the Church, identifying the 
other three plagues as the Roman persecution of Christians, the rise 
of heresy and the coming of the Antichrist (7.2.979). These attacks 
had immediate political consequences. They also demand attention 
because their targets enjoyed considerable support from the ecclesiastical 
and political authorities, as well as the laity, in Gerson's time and 
remain respected by many individuals today.? In previous treatments 
of Gerson, modern historians have either interpreted these attacks 
as proof that Gerson's more compassionate arguments were poliü- 
cally motivated rather than sincere or as proof that those whom 
Gerson attacked were as misguided and dangerous as he claimed.? 


Medievalia et Humanistica 21 (2000), 33-57; Dyan Elliott, “Seemg Double: John Gerson, 
the Discernment of Spirits, and Joan of Arc,” American Historical Review 107 (2002); 
26-54; Nancy Caciola, Discerning Spirits: Divine and Demonic Possession in the Middle Ages 
(Ithaca, 2003), 304; Dyan Elliott, Proving Woman: Female Spirituality and Inquistional 
Culture in the Later Middle Ages (Princeton, 2004), 270; and Wendy Love Anderson’s 
article in this volume. 

* Following Gerson’s sermon, Quomodo stabit regnum, the Franciscans and Augustinians 
were expelled from the University of Paris. See R. N. Swanson, “The ‘Mendicant 
Problem’ in the Later Middle Ages,” in The Medieval Church: Universities, Heresy, and 
the Religious Life: Essays in Honour of Gordon Leff, ed. Peter Biller and Barrie Dobson, 
Studies in Church History 11 (Woodbridge, Suffolk and Rochester, NY, 1999), 
231—232. Dyan Elliott has recently argued that Gerson’s arguments against women 
visionaries played an important role in the condemnation of Joan of Arc and the 
depictions of false visionaries that appeared in John Nider's Formicarium in 1431, 
despite the fact that Gerson himself supported Joan. See Elliott, Proving Women, 
294—303. Nancy Caciola has similarly credited Gerson with influencing Nider’s 
book, which played an influential role in the development of European notions of 
diabolical witchcraft. See Caciola, Discerning Spirits, 317—318. 

? For the limited effect of Gerson’s critiques of visionary women, see Caciola, 
Discerning Spirits, 309. For the influence of the mendicants in medieval France as 
measured by the spread of mendicant convents, see Richard W. Emery, The Friars 
in Medieval France: A Catalogue of French Mendicant Convents, 1200—1550 (New York and 
London, 1962). 

* For example, Jacques Le Goff suggests that Gerson attempted to turn the uni- 
versity into a caste. See “How Did the Medieval University Conceive of Itself,” in 
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This article argues that Gerson's attacks against the mendicant orders 
demonstrate both the contested nature of Gerson's authority as a 
university preacher and his sincere belief that the unhindered exer- 
cise of this authority was necessary for the political and spiritual 
health of France and the greater Church. 

Gerson understood and experienced his own authority as a preacher 
and theologian as representative of the authority of the University 
of Paris as a whole and thus appointed himself an ardent defender 
of the university and its interests. He lived in a time, however, during 
which the university’s authority and independence were constantly 
threatened by popes, kings, princes and internal disputes. His own 
dependence on the university as the basis of his authority and his 
participation in the University of Paris’ historical struggle to establish 
and protect its intellectual authority and legal privileges convinced 
him that the independence of the university, the preservation. of 
Catholic truth and the pursuit of the common good were intimately 
connected. As a result of this belief, Gerson, who on many occasions 
identified himself as a compassionate defender of the weak, attacked 
those who threatened the university with the strongest possible polemic. 

Evidence of Gerson's compassionate concern for the spiritual health 
of the laity is abundant. Gerson scholars have noted that his ver- 
nacular sermons are exceptionally rich “in dogmatic and ethical 
teaching." For example, in his sermon Quomodo stabit regnum (How 
wil His kingdom stand), Gerson expressed concern for Christians 
who feared that they would be condemned for their support of the 
wrong pope in the papal schism. He comforted these people with 
the assurance that they would not be held responsible for their poten- 
tially mistaken obedience as long as the identity of the true pope 
was unclear (7.2.982). In other contexts, he urged priests to beware 
of giving any of their parishioners a penance that would easily be 
recognized by others and lead to social strife. He also warned par- 
ents against sleeping in the same bed as their infants because of the 
danger of accidental infanticide.? 


Time, Work and Culture in the Middle Ages (Chicago, 1980), 133-134. For the sugges- 
tion that Gerson's attacks against women and mendicants were justified, see notes 
12-15 below. 

7 Brown, Pastor and Laity, 24, Yelena Mazour-Matusevich, “Late Medieval ‘Coun- 
seling’: Jean Gerson (1363-1419) as a Family Pastor," Journal of Family History 29 
(2004), 153-167, and Wendy Love Anderson's article in this volume. 

8 Mazour-Matusevich, “Late Medieval ‘Counseling’,” 161 and 157-158, citing 
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In his political sermons, he defended the poor and helpless against 
the greed and violence of the more powerful by urging the French 
crown and nobility to avoid oppressing their subjects (7.2.1156) while 
also urging the warring French princes of the blood to seek peace- 
ful solutions to their internal conflicts (7.2.1142—43), France's conflicts 
with England (7.2.443—448) and the papal schism (5.535-536). He 
suggested that they do this for the sake of their own souls (7.2.4306, 
7.2.532 and 7.2.1162-1163) and also for the sake of promoting the 
spiritual and physical well-being of their subjects without whom the 
princes would have no lordship (7.2.440 and 7.2.1155). In 1392, he 
also appealed to the compassion of Pope Clement VII (1378-1394), 
by suggesting that if he truly loved the Church, he would voluntar- 
ily step down from his office in favor of the rival claimant, Pope 
Boniface IX (1389-1404) for the sake of restoring unity to the Church. 
He implied that such an action would identify Benedict as the true 
pope, just as in 1 Kings 3:25-27, when the true mother of a dis- 
puted baby identified herself to Solomon by her willingness to sur- 
render the baby to her rival rather than see it cut in half and divided 
between them (3.8). 

The attention to the practical concerns of lowly parish priests and 
their parishioners, as well as the general concern for peace, justice 
and church unity expressed in these examples suggests a sincere con- 
cern for the poor, the spiritual health of the laity and the Church 
in general.” This evaluation is consistent with Gerson's own descrip- 
tion of the “good shepherd” in his sermon, Bonus pastor (The Good 
Pastor), delivered at the synod of Reims in May, 1408. The good 
shepherd or pastor, Gerson explained, provides “a strong guard of 
the flock of the Lord lest having been wickedly dispersed, lest having 
wandered through the wilderness of negligence, the devouring wolf 


EW, 375 and Claude Gauvard and Gilbert Ouy, “Gerson et l'infanticide: défense des 
femmes et critique de la pénitence publique,” in “Riens ne m'est seur que la chose incer- 
taine”: Etudes sur l'art d'écrire au Moyen Age offertes à Eric Hicks par ses élèves, collègues, amies 
et amis, ed. Jean-Claude Mühlethaler and Denis Billotte, et al. (Geneva, 2001), 52. 

? For a discussion of Gerson's sincerity, see Mazour-Matusevich, *Late Medieval 
‘Counseling”,”, 155 and 163. Gerson addresses the preacher's responsibility to speak 
the truth to the powerful even at the risk of persecution for the sake of the com- 
mon good in his sermon Vivat rex (7.2.1152—54). For discussions of Gerson's will- 
ingness to discuss unpopular positions at court see, Meyjes, Jean Gerson Apostle of 
Unity, 21-26 and John B. Morrall, Gerson and the Great Schism (Manchester, Eng., 
1960), 30-31. 
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from the lower regions seize it, demolish it, and lose it.”!° Additionally, 
modern scholars have found proof of Gerson's sincere concern for 
justice, peace and church unity in the courage that he displayed 
when he preached unpopular positions at court, such as when as a 
young bachelor of theology he preached the sermon Adorabunt eum 
(They will adore Him). This sermon openly challenged the French 
king's plans to end the papal schism by force and thus defied pre- 
vious attempts by the French court to silence the university on the 
matter of the papal schism.!! 

The evidence for Gerson's compassion and sincerity is so considerable 
that some Gerson scholars have assumed that the rhetorical violence 
Gerson directed against some groups must have been justified; these 
scholars have attempted to reconcile the vigorous denunciations and 
compassionate pleas for peace and mercy that characterize Gerson's 
sermons by suggesting that the groups and individuals that Gerson 
attacked presented a genuine threat to the existing political and spir- 
itual order." For example, Catherine Brown has suggested that 
Gerson's attacks against ascetic contemplative women whom he 
deemed to be mentally deranged and overly ambitious may be 
explained by the possibility that “Gerson had encountered a number 
of visionaries, that a majority of them were women, and that most of 
them were deluded and therefore a source of possible harm to the 
Church." ? Similarly, she has argued that although “Gerson’s severity 
towards the mendicants” may have roots in the strong anti-mendicant 
tradition of the University of Paris, “a number of unseemly wrangles 
must have taken place between the Mendicants and the parish 
priests." Such explanations represent the extent to which Gerson 
scholars have accepted Gerson's perception of his own situation as 
a true representation of his historical reality. The result of accepting 


10 Gerson refers to the synod itself in this quote, but this pastoral imagery remains 
consistent throughout the sermon. 5.123: “fit denique ad fortem custodiam dominici 
gregis ne male dispersum, ne vagabundum per deserta negligentiae rapiat, dissipet, 
perdat ipsum lupus ille vorax infernalis . . ." 

" Meyjes, Jean Gerson Apostle of Unity, 21-26 and John B. Morrall, Gerson and the 
Great Schism (Manchester, Eng., 1960), 30—31. 

? Louis B. Pascoe, Jean Gerson: Principles of Church Reform, esp. 110—174, and 
Brown, Pastor and Laity, 73-77. Christoph Burger, Aedificatio, Fructus, Utilitas: Johannes 
Gerson als professor der Theologie und Kanzler der Universität Paris (Tübingen, 1986), 158-64. 

7 Brown, Pastor and Laity, 222. 

# Brown, Pastor and Laity, 77-78. 
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Gerson's normative statements at face value, as Daniel Hobbins has 
recently argued, is a portrayal of Gerson as a vessel of abstract 1deas 
rather than a human “historical witness." Hobbins has also observed 
that almost all of Gerson's wriüngs fit into the genre of the politi- 
cal tract.'® 

'The argument that Gerson reserved his polemics for genuine threats 
to the spiritual and political order remains convincing, however, 
because it is easily supported by Gerson's writings. Gerson repeatedly 
suggested that the only solution to the problems faced by the Church 
and the kingdom of France in his day was for each individual to 
understand and fulfill his allotted role in the established spiritual and 
political hierarchies (7.2.1149). He also attributed injusüce and war 
to the confusion of order caused when certain individuals mistak- 
enly attempted to exceed their hierarchical status (7.2.1149—51) and 
argued that such a disregard for the proper order of things resulted 
from a lack of vigilance against the seven vices, which he identified 
as the agents of the enemy of mankind (7.2.436 and 439—440. Also, 
7.2.1150-1151). For this reason, he defined the role of the preacher 
as one of gently convincing the members of his audience to put their 
personal realms in order, and in the case of nobles and prelates, to 
see to the proper order of the political and spiritual realms (7.2.1137, 
1144—47, 1151-52, 1155). Additionally, when Gerson attacked par- 
ticular groups or individuals in his sermons he explicitly claimed to 
do so for the purpose of defending the weak against the strong or 
because those whom he attacked threatened either the order of the 
Church or the glory and strength of the French crown." 

For example, Gerson's sermon, Diligite justiciam (Love justice), deliv- 
ered between April and May, 1408, defined the different Jurisdictions 
of divine, natural, ecclesiastical and civil law for the purpose of advo- 
cating the punishment of the provost of Paris (7.2.598-615).'® Gerson 


5 Daniel Hobbins, “Beyond the Schools, New Writings and the Social Imagination 
of Jean Gerson" (Ph.D. diss., University of Notre Dame, 2002), 13-20. 

16 Daniel Hobbins, “The Schoolman as Public Intellectual,” (note 1 above), 1326. 
Zenon Kaluza also notes the polemical nature of much of Gerson's work in Les 
querelles doctrinales à Paris: nominalistes et réalistes aux confins du XIV" et du .XV*. siècles 
(Bergamo, 1988), 36 and 65. 

17 For example, see the discussion of his treatment of the mendicants beginning 
note 90 below. 

For historical context and dates, see Mourin, Jean Gerson prédicateur français, 
(note 3 above), 181-187. 
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claimed that the provost had violated his jurisdiction by executing 
two members of the University of Paris who, as clerics, fell under 
ecclesiastical and not civil law (7.2.612). After arguing that the preser- 
vation of church order and church privileges was necessary for the 
preservation of temporal and spiritual order, Gerson suggested that 
the sort of envy-driven ambition that the provost had demonstrated 
by over-stepping his jurisdiction was the cause of the violence, falsity, 
general disorder and strife between church and state that existed 
during his lifetime (7.2.610). 

A closer examination of Diligite justiciam. suggests, however, that 
although Gerson explicitly included defending the weak and preserving 
the established order among the responsibilities of a good preacher, 
his understanding of the identity of the weak and the proper order- 
ing of existing spiritual and political hierarchies reflected his own 
particular historical positioning. Gerson portrayed the university’s 
complaint against the provost as a plea for the establishment of an 
impartial understanding of political and ecclesiastical order. However, 
his interpretation of the situation was by no means universal. ‘The 
students whom the provost had executed had been accused of mur- 
der.” Although Diligite justiciam suggested that the two were only 
guilty of robbery and therefore did not deserve to die (7.2.612), the 
sermon did not attempt to establish their innocence. What mattered 
to Gerson was that the ecclesiastical privileges of these university 
members had been violated. In this respect, Gerson, who defended 
the ecclesiastical rights of these supposed criminals and called for 
the punishment of the royal official in charge of law enforcement, 
may have appeared in the eyes of many Parisians to be a much 
greater threat to the order of church and state than the provost.” 


' Pearl Kibre, Scholarly Privileges in the Middle Ages: The Rights, Privileges, and Immunities, 
of Scholars and Universities at Bologna, Paris, and Oxford (Cambridge, Mass., 1962), 
184—186, citing, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, 4 vols. (Paris, 1889-1897), ed. 
Heinrich Denifle and Emile Chatelain IV: 146-147, no. 1840. Also Chronique du 
religieux de Saint-Denys contenant le règne de Charles VI, de 1380 à 1422, ed. and trans. 
M. L. Bellaguet, 6 vols. (Paris, 1839-52), 3:724. 

20 John W. Baldwin discusses the problem of clerical violence in relation to eccle- 
siastical privilege in, Masters Princes and Merchants: The Social Views of Peter the Chanter 
and His Circle, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1970), 137-149. For more on tension between the 
citizens of Paris and the University of Paris see Gordon Leff, Paris and Oxford 
Universities in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries: An Institutional and Intellectual History 
(New York, 1968), 8-11 and 28-31. 
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The pro-university nature of Gerson’s arguments in Diligite justiciam 
illustrates that although many of Gerson's politically aggressive sermons 
claimed to support a divinely established political and ecclesiastical 
order, Gerson's understanding of hierarchy, and subsequently his 
understanding of the preacher as a defender of order within the 
Church, was neither objective nor innate. Rather, it derived from 
the University of Paris’ historical struggle to establish and protect its 
intellectual authority and legal privileges. Gerson's studies of the uni- 
versity's past as well as his own experience as a student and chancellor 
of Paris taught him that his own authority as a university theologian 
was inextricably connected to the successful defense of university 
privileges.?! 

University privileges were a source of intellectual authority for 
members of the university because of the means by which they were 
obtained and defended. Medieval scholars had always been particularly 
vulnerable to physical attack, seizure of goods and imprisonment 
because their studies required them to leave their homes and fami- 
lies and travel through potentially hostile territories." Both Emperor 
Frederick I and Pope Alexander III recognized the vulnerability of 
scholars living away from their homes. Frederick I granted them spe- 
cial privileges in the imperial decree, Authentica Habita in 1155 and 
Alexander III placed the responsibility for disciplining errant students 
in the hands of their masters in response to a conflict between stu- 
dents in Reims and the local clergy that took place between 1170 
and 1172.? In addition to improving the ability of scholars to carry 
on their studies in relative safety, these decrees represented papal 


? Drawing on comparisons between thirteenth-and-fourteenth-century university 
documents and Gerson's arguments for theological reform, Monika Asztalos has 
suggested that “Gerson had studied the bulls, condemnations, statutes and other 
documents" pertaining to the university's history and "found support in them for 
a return to a more traditional theology." See, Monika Asztalos, “The Faculty of 
Theology,” in A History of the University in Europe: Universities in the Middle Ages, 2 vols. 
ed. Hilde De Ridder-Symoens (Cambridge, Eng., 1992), 1:437. 

?' Pearl Kibre provides a general history of scholarly privileges in, Scholarly Privileges, 
3-17. 

? For Alexander’s action, see Ferruolo, The Origins of the University: The Schools of 
Paris and Their Critics, 1100-1215 (Stanford, California: 1985), 290—291. The clas- 
sic university scholar Hastings Rashdall suggests that Alexander was acting in accor- 
dance with custom since Emperor Frederick I had also granted the students of 
Bologna the privilege to be tried by their own masters before being tried by another 
ecclesiastical authority. See Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. 
F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden (Oxford, 1936), vol. 1, 290. 
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and imperial approval of scholarly activities and thus bolstered the 
claims to intellectual, spiritual and political authority made by their 
recipients. The very existence of these decrees implied that their 
imperial and papal authors believed that the scholars were worth 
protecting. The effects of such decrees, however, were fleeting. For 
example, during the wars between the emperor and the Lombard 
League (1159-1162), Frederick I Barbarossa ignored the privileges 
that he himself had granted to scholars in Authentica Habita.” In Paris, 
the scholars overcame this problem through mutual association and 
collective action. 

Some time during the second half of the twelfth-century, the secular 
clergy who were scholars in Paris founded a guild of teaching masters— 
a voluntary association based on loyalty and mutual support. This guild, 
which eventually became known as the University of Paris, marked 
its membership through a formal inception ceremony, demanded 
obedience to its statutes, set clothing requirements, determined cur- 
riculum standards and required attendance at the funerals of its mem- 
bers.” The structure and concerns of this association resembled the 
other medieval trade guilds that also were created in the late twelfth 
century.” The names the scholars used to designate their new society— 
such as consortium, meaning fellowship, participation, or society and 
universitas, meaning the whole body or community—also suggest that 
the early university was a scholars’ guild.” 

Although the scholar's motivation for forming their guild and the 
exact timing of the formation of the university have been disputed, 
the guild grew to be markedly effective at defending its own privileges.? 
For example, the masters teaching in Paris called for a cessation of 
lectures—in other words a strike—and threatened to leave Paris in 


# See Paolo Nardi, “Relations with Authority," in Universities in the Middle Ages, 
78-79. 

? For the complexity of determining an exact date for the foundation of the 
University of Paris, see Gaines Post, “Parisian Masters as a Corporation," Speculum 
9 (1934), 421—422. For the inception ceremony as the foundation of the university, 
see Rashdall, Universities of Europe, 1:285—286. 

? See Rashdall, Universities of Europe, 1:288, and 299—300; and Paul Trio, “A 
Medieval Students Confraternity at Ypres: The Notre Dame Confraternity of Paris 
Students," History of Universities 5 (1985), 15—54. 

7 Gaines Post, “Parisian Masters as a Corporation,” 423-426. 

2 For a summary of the historiography on the rise of the University of Paris 
and European universities in general, see Walter Riiegg, “Themes,” in Unwersities 
in the Middle Ages (note 21 above), 4—20. 
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1200 in order to convince King Philip Augustus of France to pun- 
ish the provost and several citizens of Paris who had been involved 
in a tavern brawl in which several students were killed. This action 
convinced the king to punish those who had attacked the university 
with life imprisonment and to destroy the houses and vineyards of 
the guilty parties who had fled Paris to avoid punishment. Additionally, 
at the insistence of the masters, he required the citizens and provost 
of Paris to observe the clerical privileges which protected all clergy 
members, including members of the university, from bodily harm 
and from secular justice.? Eventually, the privileges of the University 
of Paris included exemptions from taxes and seizures, the vigorous 
punishment of all those who violated the scholars’ clerical immunity 
from popular or juridical violence, the right to be tried and held in 
ecclesiastical rather than secular courts and limited immunity from 
local ecclesiastical officials such as the bishop and chancellor of Paris.?? 

Indeed, university members depended upon the preservation of 
university privileges for their political and even physical safety. 
Although the circumstances surrounding Diligite justiciam suggest that 
scholars just as often provoked the violence they experienced as they 
were its innocent victims, the university deemed it necessary to its 
own survival that scholars from distant regions would know that they 
would be safe in their travels and during their tenure in Paris. 
Additionally, because university members comprised a large, excep- 
tionally privileged population of outsiders within the city and dio- 
cese of Paris, strife between the university, the town and local 
ecclesiastical officials was common.?' University members persistently 
defended their privileges and protested when any of their privileges, 
but especially those exempting them from violence at the hands of 


2 


secular officials, were violated." If their complaints did not result in 


2° Rashdall, Universities of Europe, 1:294—298; Kibre, Scholarly Privileges, (note 19 
above) 85-97; Ferruolo, Origins of the University, (note 23 above), 285-286; and 
Ferruolo, “Parisius-Paradisus: The City, Its Schools and the Origins of the University 
of Paris," in The University and the City: From Medieval Origins to the Present, ed. Thomas 
Bender (Oxford and New York, 1988), 31. For a discussion of the clerical privi- 
leges of non-university clergy in France during the thirteenth century, see Gerard 
J. Campell, S.J., “Clerical Immunities in France During the Reign of Philip II,” 
Speculum 39 (1964): 404—424. 

9" Leff, Paris and Oxford Universities (note 20 above), 27-32. 

3! Leff, Paris and Oxford Universities, 28-32. 

3 Kibre, Scholarly Privileges (note 19 above), 86. Also, Leff, Paris and Oxford Univer- 
sities, 24. 
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satisfactory justice, university masters called for a cessation of university 
lectures, disputations and preaching until the authorities granted their 
wishes. In addition to the cessation called in 1200, the university 
called for a cessation of lectures in response to violations of its cler- 
ical immunity and violent attacks against its members in 1229, 1253, 
1267, 1281, 1304, 1351, 1364, 1392 and 1407. Numerous other 
instances of violence against university members were settled by 
appeals to the King of France and to the Parlement of Paris. Although 
most of these appeals were settled in the university's favor, the per- 
sistence of physical and legal attacks against the university by citi- 
zens of Paris as well as by royal and episcopal officials demonstrates 
university members retained their legal privileges only because they 
fought for them.? 

Gerson's sermon Æstote misericordes (Be merciful) demonstrates that 
like his thirteenth-century predecessors, Gerson also felt pressed to 
defend members of the university against potentially violent Parisian 
ciüzens and guards, lay lords and members of the French court. This 
sermon denounced the duke of Savoisy and his retainers for attack- 
ing a university procession and behaving violently inside a church. 
Estote misericordes described in detail how the duke of Savoisy's men 
attacked the innocent children included in the university's proces- 
sion and the women who desperately attempted to protect their chil- 
dren from attackers who had barged into the Church of Saint 
Catherine during the celebration of the mass that followed the pro- 
cession (7.1.330—331)."* Expressing his awareness of the connection 
between the preservation of the university's privileges and its continued 
existence, Gerson also warned that if an attack against the univer- 
sity and the Church, perpetrated in broad daylight, was allowed to 
go unpunished that neither members of the bourgeoisie nor nobles 
would send their children to Paris to study and that the ensuing loss 
of learning and “true clergy" (vraye clergie) would eventually lead to 
the collapse of chivalry (7.1.333). As a result of Gerson's arguments, 
the Parlement of Paris determined that the duke should pay the uni- 
versity compensation and that his house in Paris should be destroyed 
as punishment.” 


95 Kibre, Scholarly Privileges, 132—178. 

% The incident and Gerson’s sermon are discussed by McGuire in his “Intro- 
duction” to Early Works, 16-17. 

3 Brown, Pastor and Laity, (note 1 above), 35 and 270, n. 185. Also, Chronique du 
religieux de Saint-Denys, 3:191—192. 
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Although Gerson's argument was successful, it is important to note 
that Gerson consciously made this appeal to the Parlement as a the- 
ologian and a preacher rather than as a plaintiff representing the 
university's legal case against the duke of Savoisy (7.1.328). This ser- 
mon appealed to the Parlement's mercy rather than to the university's 
rights. Gerson did not choose this tactic because he lacked a legal case. 
Savoisy had clearly violated the university members’ clerical immu- 
nity from violence. Rather, he chose to preach on the subject of mercy 
rather than to demand the enforcement of ecclesiastical privileges 
because he felt more certain that he would be able to move the 
Parlement towards pity and compassion than that the university's 
privileges, established by long precedent, would be upheld (7.1.327—29). 
Gerson's apparent tentativeness may have derived from the fact that 
when he delivered Estote misericordes on 19 July 1404, the university 
was temporarily deprived of its most powerful protector, the king of 
France.” 

During the course of the university’s history French kings had con- 
sistently defended and increased the university’s privileges because 
the university’s reputation and political support could be used to bol- 
ster their own authority." Prior to the founding of the university, 
scholars who had studied in Paris had praised the French kings for 
their patronage of learning.” Philip Augustus had also proved him- 
self a defender of the university in 1200 as had Blanche of Castle 
acting in the name of Louis IX in 1229.? The bond between the 
university and the French monarchy, however, increased during the 
struggle between Philip the Fair and Pope Boniface VIII in 1303, 
after which Philip exempted university members from taxes that were 
imposed on other members of the clergy. The university also won 
the support of Charles V (1364—1380) during the Parisian uprising 
led by Etienne Marcel in 1358 while Charles was prince regent, for 
which he allowed the university to call itself the ‘eldest daughter of 
the king.” 


% For date sce Mourin, Jean Gerson Prédicateur Français, (note 3 above), 165-168. 
Citing Chartularium Universitatis. Parisiensis IV: 129, no. 1805. 

? Sophia Menache, *La naissance d'une nouvelle source d'autorité: l'université 
de Paris," Revue historique cclxxvi (1982), 307—308. 

% Ferruolo, Origins of the University (note 23 above), 12-18. 

? Ferruolo, “Parisius-Paradisus,” (note 29 above), 33-35. 

? Bernstein, Pierre D'Ailly and the Blanchard Affair: University and Chancellor of Paris at 
the Beginning of the Great Schism (Leiden, 1978), 28. 
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In addition to showing their appreciation of the university's support 
in specific circumstances, French kings valued the university's inter- 
national reputation as a guardian of orthodoxy." The University of 
Paris was best known for its theologians whose status was some- 
times compared to that of martyrs and virgins.” University theologians 
and popes considered the work of theologians so important that they 
permitted theologians to hold plural church benefices in absentia.” 
Theologians discerned true from false doctrine through public dis- 
putations and reasoned comparisons of authorities." Popes, bishops 
and kings relied on these conclusions in their governance of church 
and state. Less-educated preachers also benefited from the work of 
university theologians in the form of published sermon collections 
and confessional manuals. Finally, the university theologian was 
supposed to be the consummate preacher whose sermons would con- 
found heresy and move the faithful towards an ordered Christian 
life and the attainment of salvation." This role was often compared 
to that of the architect who designs a building, while the role of the 
simple preacher was compared to that of the workman who placed 
the stones at the architects directions. In this respect, theologians 
were considered by some to be at least as important as prelates in 
the task of directing the spiritual growth of the Church.“ 

Gerson accepted and advocated this understanding of the univer- 
sity theologian's role as an authoritative preacher and teacher for 


*" Menache, “La naissance d'une nouvelle source d'autorité,” (note 37 above), 
307—308. 

? [an P. Wei, “The Self-Image of the Masters of Theology at the University of 
Paris in the Late Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries,” Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History 46.3 (1995), 402—403. 

Leff, Paris and Oxford Universities, (note 20 above), 67-69; Baldwin, Masters Princes 
and Merchants, (note 20 above), 119-120; R. N. Swanson, “Universities, Graduates 
and Benefices in Later Medieval England," Past and Present 106 (1985), 30 and 
37-39; JacquesVerger, “Teachers,” in A History of the University in Europe, (note 21 
above), 151; and Ian P. Wei, “Self-Image,” 409—410 and 413-421. Pierre d'Ailly 
was allowed to add benefices “to that of the chancellorship until the revenues of 
that office were augmented to a total of one hundred pounds of Tours." See 
Bernstein, Pierre D'Ailly and the Blanchard Affair, (note 40 above), 80. 

" Wei, “The Self-Image of Masters of Theology," (note 42 above), 400—402. 

# Jan P. Wei, “The Masters of Theology at the University of Paris in the Late 
Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries: An Authority Beyond the Schools,” 
Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library of Manchester 71 (1993), 37-63. 

t Baldwin, Masters Princes and Merchants, (note 20 above), 52-59, and Wei, “The 
Self-Image of Masters of Theology," 406—408. 

" Wei, “The Self-Image of Masters of Theology,” (note 42 above), 405. 

5 Wei, “The Self-Image of the Masters of Theology," 409—416 and 431. 
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less-expert prelates and simple Christians. He explained this relationship 
in Diligite Fusticam when he suggested that “[t]he spiritual order, 
which we name ecclesiastic or evangelical, governs itself principally 
by the Gospel and by those who know it, whom we call theologians."? 
Moreover, he elaborated on the role of the theologian as preacher 
and director of the Church in his 1408 sermon Bonus pastor. Here 
Gerson exhorted bishops to feed their flocks with learned preaching 
for the sake of confounding heretics (5.126 and 127). He also advo- 
cated the establishment of a theology school in every metropolitan 
church (5.130). Finally, he argued on several occasions that the the- 
ologians of the University of Paris had kept France free from heresy 
and thus had assisted the French king in preserving his title as most 
Christian king (5.239 and 10.10). 

Arguments like Gerson’s were particularly effective because of the 
widespread belief that the translation of power from Greece to Rome 
and then to Charlemagne had been accompanied by a translation 
of learning and that wherever studies flourished, so would imperial 
power.” King Charles V of France encouraged recourse to this tra- 
dition as part of his efforts to restore the international reputation of 
the University of Paris and the French crown to their thirteenth- 
century stature following the French defeats in the Sicilian Vespers 
and Hundred Years War, the attempts of Popes Urban V (1362-1370) 
and Gregory XI (1370-1378) to return the papal see to Italy and the 
challenge to French scholasticism presented by the Italian Renaissance.?! 

Early in his reign, Charles VI (1380-1422) had also defended and 
increased the university's privileges, particularly its members! exemp- 
tion from taxes and clerical immunity. He pursued these policies in 


# 7.608: “La police espirituelle, que nous nommons ecclesiastique ou evangelique, 
se gouverne principaument par l'evangile et par ceulx qui le scevent, que nous 
appellons theologiens." 

?' Ferroulo, Origins of the University, (note 23 above), 13. Ferruolo suggests that this 
tradition was the most important factor in the decisions of Philip II and later French 
kings to support the interests of the university over and against those of the citi- 
zens of Paris. See Ferroulo, *Parisius-Paradisus," 32—33. 

?! For a discussion of the relationship between the fluctuating status of the French 
crown and the status of the University of Paris in accordance with the tradition of 
the translatio studii as well as challenges to the University of Paris’ claim to pre-emi- 
nence by the humanists and by English scholars and the reaction of Charles V, see 
Gilbert Ouy, “Humanism and Nationalism in France at the Turn of the Fifteenth 
Century,” in The Birth of Identities: Denmark and Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. Brian 
Patrick McGuire (Copenhagen, 1996), 108-11. 
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support of the university even when faced with opposition from the 
royal council and the Parlement of Paris.” His frequent bouts of 
insanity, however, allowed the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans to 
battle for control of Paris.” The university found it difficult to remain 
neutral in this struggle. In fact, the university had been leading the 
people of Paris in a procession and mass to pray for the health of 
the king on 14 July 1404, when it was attacked by supporters of the 
duke of Orleans, who was ruling Paris at the time.?* Since the uni- 
versity's attacker enjoyed the support of the duke of Orleans and 
Charles VI was incapacitated, Gerson emphasized that the univer- 
sity, as the "daughter of the king by royal adoption,” now deprived 
of her father's protection “like an orphan,” sought justice from the 
king's court with respect to violence, which Gerson implied, she 
surely would not have suffered if the king could have been there to 
protect her.” He also reminded his audience of the university's sacred 
and ancient origins by recounting the translatio studii from Adam to 
Abraham to Greece to Rome to Charlemagne's foundation of the 
University of Paris to the university’s adoption as the daughter of 
the king.” In other words, Gerson drew on the full rhetorical tra- 
dition available for the purpose of seeking Savoisy's punishment. 
Gerson's sermon also demonstrates his awareness of the political 
value of his role as preacher. He quickly resorted to persuasion to 
achieve political goals that he could not achieve by legalistic or 
authoritative means. This decision emphasizes the fragile and contested 
nature of the university's privileges, which in turn explains why the 
university so vigorously defended these privileges even when such a 
defense may have seemed contrary to justice as in the case for which 
Gerson wrote Diligite justiciam. The persistent requirement that uni- 
versity members resort to collective action for the purpose of re- 
negotiating seemingly established university privileges with each major 
shift in the ecclesio-political power struggle played a formative role 
in the identity formation of all parücipants. Each üme the university 


5 Kibre, Scholarly Privileges, (note 19 above), 170. 

?* Morrall, Gerson and the Great Schism, (note 9 above), 6. 

5t Mourin, Jean Gerson prédicateur français, (note 36 above), 166-168. 

5 7.1.8327: fille du roy, par royale adoption, l'Université de Paris,....La fille du roy 
ne peut de present avoir accez a sa royalle personne; elle est comme orpheline et sueffre 
violence incredible et crueuse. 
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acted to protect itself from the perceived aggression of a powerful 
outsider it re-affirmed a boundary between the university and the 
rest of society. This type of boundary maintenance, considered by 
recent anthropological work on identity to be the fundamental com- 
ponent of group identity formation, would have enforced feelings of 
inter-dependence among university members.” In particular, it would 
have enforced an understanding among university members that the 
survival, authority and independence of the university depended on 
the masters’ monopoly of teaching in the city, which they enforced 
by boycotting the lectures, disputations and students of all non-mem- 
bers.” It is unlikely that Gerson, who as chancellor was often asked 
to preach before court on behalf of the university, could have escaped 
the impression that he was a member of an embattled institution 
that he must defend at all costs. 

More importantly, perhaps, Gerson would have recognized that 
his own intellectual authority was integrally connected to the university’s 
attempts to protect its legal and ecclesiastical privileges. Struggles 
over the university's legal privileges played an important role in the 
development and defense of the university's intellectual and spiritual 
authority. In addition to defending the university's ecclesiastical rights, 
both Diligite justiciam and Estote misericordes emphasized the university's 
value to the Church and to the kingdom of France. These two argu- 
ments were interdependent. Only as long as the University of Paris 
was perceived as “the daughter of the king, the light of learning, 


7 In addition to addressing the financial and physical needs of scholars, Steven 
Ferruolo suggests that the university provided the scholars with a sense of protec- 
tion and identity, suggesting that they would have thought of themselves as mem- 
bers of a school that was located in a city rather than as members of the city itself. 
See l'erruolo, “Parisius-Paradisus,” (note 29 above), 24. For anthropological theo- 
ries regarding boundary maintenance and group identity, see Fredrik Barth, “Introduc- 
tion,” in Ethnic Groups and Boundaries, ed. Fredrik Barth (Boston, 1969), 9-38; Clifford 
Geertz, “The Integrative Revolution: Primordial Sentiments and Civil Politics in 
the New States," in The Interpretation of Cultures (New York: Basic Books, 1973), 
255-310, esp. 306-310; Richard Trexler, ed. Persons in Groups: Social Behavior as 
Identity Formation in Medieval and Renaissance. Europe. Medieval and Renaissance Texts 
and Studies 36 (Binghamton, New York, 1985); Andrew Abbott, “Things of 
Boundaries," Social Research 62 (1995), 857-882; Fredrik Barth, “Boundaries and 
Connections," in Anthony P. Cohen (ed.), Signifying Identities: Anthropological Perspectives 
on Boundaries and Contested Values (London and New York, 2000), 17—36, esp. 22-23; 
and Ronald Grigor Suny, “Constructing Primordialism: Old Histories for New 
Nations,” The Journal of Modern History 73 (2001), 862—896. 

58 Bernstein, “Magisterium and License: Corporate Autonomy Against Papal Authority 
in the Medieval University of Paris," Viator 9 (1978), 296—297, 303—304, and 306—307. 
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the mother of studies," as described in Diligite justiciam and as “the 
fountain of learning, light of our faith, beauty, ornament and honesty 
of France," as described in Æstote misericordes, would such cessations 
have any effect.” Gerson demonstrated his understanding of this rela- 
tionship in Diligite justiciam, when he suggested that because the uni- 
versity had suspended its sermons and lectures, the entire kingdom 
of France would suffer an increase in sins and a decrease in good 
things for the living and the dead (7.2.613). In addition to these spir- 
itual losses, Gerson suggested that the honor of the king and queen 
would be wounded when those outside of France learned that Paris 
was deprived of the spiritual services of the university. He then 
argued that the only reason why the university was willing to threaten 
the spiritual health of France in this manner was because it had not 
been able to achieve justice in its defense of its rights (7.2.6193). 
'The fact that the university's strike began in early November, 1407 
and Gerson was still pleading with the crown for justice in April, 
1408, however, suggests that the crown did not fear the loss of uni- 
versity sermons and lectures as much as the university might have 
hoped.” In fact, the longer the Parisians proved their ability to sur- 
vive without the services of the university, the less likely it became 
that the university would achieve its goal of punishing the provost. 
Although the dispute was settled in the university's favor soon after 
Gerson delivered his sermon, this resolution reflected a change in 
the political order of Paris, rather than the Parisians’ capitulation to 
the university's bargaining practices. The provost had been a sup- 
porter of the duke of Orleans, who had been assassinated at the 
duke of Burgundy's orders on 23 November 1407. When the provost 
uncovered the duke of Burgundy's role in the assassination, the duke 
was forced to flee Paris on 26 November 1407, until he could return 
with 800 knights on 28 February 1408. The University of Paris orga- 
nized a procession to protest the military nature of the duke's return 
but the duke and the university were at least partially reconciled 
after the duke appointed one of his own supporters as provost and 
had the bodies of the executed scholars ceremonially returned to the 


5 7.599: “la fille du Roy, la lumiere de science, la mere des estudes. Also, 
7.326—327: la fontaine de science, la lumiere de nostre foy, la beauté, le parement 
l'honnesteté de France, voir de tout le mond, l'Université de Paris.” 

% For dates see Mourin, Jean Gerson prédicateur français, (note 3 above), 181—184, 
and Kibre, Scholarly Privileges, (note 19 above), 184—185. 
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university.?' Gerson demonstrated that he recognized the delicacy of 
this situation when he suggested in his sermon that the provost's 
guilt was greater than the duke's because he had knowingly over- 
stepped his legal jurisdiction and set a bad precedent for future 
judges, whereas the duke had merely committed a private crime 
(7,2.611—613,* 

The political nature of this solution followed a well established 
pattern of university and royal action that emphasized the interde- 
pendence between the university's authority and the preservation of 
university privileges. This interdependence ultimately became an 
important resource for the university's assertion of its authority within 
France and the greater Church. When Gerson emphasized the uni- 
versity's greatness in order to protect it privileges, he was drawing 
on a longstanding tradition that was firmly established when Pope 
Gregory IX confirmed of the university's privileges in Parens scien- 
tiarum, which identified the university as the breast-plate of the faith 
(lorica fidei). This bull, issued in April, 1231, marked the successful 
end of the University of Paris’ first cessation of lectures.“ As with 
the case discussed above, the crown did not respond to the university's 
action immediately. The university had called its strike in March, 1229.9 
The eventual successful solution to the strike, however, confirmed 
the university's assertion of its own importance within the Church 
and the kingdom of France. Although these negotiations regarding the 
university's authority within the Church and the kingdom of France 
did not produce “real” or fixed authority, whenever they were settled 
in the university's favor, they provided rhetorically useful precedents 
for members of the university who were seeking to protect their priv- 
ileges and to act authoritatively in the Church and society. 


5 Mourin, Jean Gerson: prédicateur français, 181—185. 

5 For an account of the events related to the murder of the scholars see Kibre, 
Scholarly Privileges, (note 19 above), 184—186. Louis Mourin, also addresses these 
events and relates Gerson's sermon to the murder of the duke of Orleans in 
November, 1407, in Jean Gerson: prédicateur français, 181—196. Although he treated 
the duke of Burgundy gently in this instance, Gerson would eventually spend enor- 
mous amounts of energy persecuting the theologian who defended the duke of 
Burgundy's act as tyrannicide. For a discussion of Gerson's persecution of Jean 
Petit, a university theologian who justified the duke of Burgundy's actions as tyran- 
nicide, even after Petit's death, see Morrall, Gerson and the Great Schism, (note 9 above), 
74 and 95; Meyjes, Apostle of Unity, (note 1 above), 140, 182-183, and 202-203, 
McGuire, Early Works, 17—19. 

55 Denifle, Chartularium I: 137, no. 79. 

ĉi Leff, Paris and Oxford Universities, (note 20 above), 32. 

9 Leff, Paris and Oxford Universities, 31. 
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For this reason Gerson consistently emphasized the university's glory 
as the fountain of knowledge, daughter of the king and inheritor of 
ancient learning in his political and reform-oriented sermons as well 
as his sermons defending university privileges. A striking example 
of this strategy may be found in Gerson's 1392 sermon in honor of 
Saint Louis, which most likely protested the crown's refusal to con- 
sult the university regarding potential solutions to the papal schism 
of 1378." Gerson's sermon implied that Louis IX had avoided the 
tyranny of the flesh and had governed his subjects justly (5.232-233, 
239) in part because Louis respected and sought the advice of learned 
men and also cherished the University of Paris and endowed her 
with privileges that remained up to Gerson's time. “It is this," Gerson 
explained referring to the university, “by which the kings of France 
reign well, through which they are established in the truth and 
through which they were made most Christian of Christians." *? 

Other Gerson scholars have attributed Gerson's tendency to praise 
the University of Paris and to promote its authority within the Church 
and the kingdom of France to the role that the university played in 
Gerson's life as his intellectual home from the age of fourteen until 
his death in 1429.9 Gerson’s assertions of the university's status, 
however, represented much more than expressions of self-interest, 
traditionalism or loyalty to the university as an institution.” They 
were politically necessary for the defense of the university's privileges 
and the authority of the university and its chancellor within the Church. 
The university enjoyed special privileges because of its exalted status. 
Its exalted status, in turn, gave it and its chancellor an authoritative 
voice throughout Europe." In this respect, negotiations regarding 


99 See Pax hominibus, 7.772; Rex in sempiternum vive, 7.1005; Veniat pax, 7.1100, Vivat 
rex, 7.1137. 

?' Meyjes, Apostle of Unity, (note 1 above), 26-27. 

05 5:239: “Haec est per quam bene Francorum reges regnant, per quam stabili- 
untur in veritate et per quam de christianis christianissimi sunt effecti.” Douglass 
‘Taber also observes that Gerson argued that the kings of France ruled through the 
fountain of science that was the university. See Taber, “The Theologian and the 
Schism: A Study of the Political Thought of Jean Gerson (1363-1429)" (Ph.D. diss., 
Stanford University, 1985), 279. 

Pascoe, Principles of Church Reform, (note 1 above), 81. 

7 For the suggestion that Gerson was motivated by an interest in power see Le 
Goff, “How Did the Medieval University Conceive of Itself,” (note 6 above), 133-134. 
For traditionalism, see Monika Asztalos, “The Faculty of Theology,” (note 21 above), 
437. For loyalty, see Pascoe, Principles of Church Reform, (note 1 above), 81. 

? Tan Wei discusses the ecclesiastical and royal recognition given to the determi- 
nations of university masters regarding important issues such as mendicant privileges 
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university privileges were crucially important to Gerson, who as uni- 
versity chancellor used the authority of the university as the basis of 
his own authority when promoting his political, ecclesiastical and 
spiritual reforms. 

Gerson, however, was very careful about how he exercised this 
authority. As Estote misericordes demonstrates, Gerson was also aware 
that preaching, because it relied on skill and persuasion, afforded a 
theologian the opportunity to pursue political and spiritual goals that 
exceeded his institutional and legal authority. Similarly, when Gerson 
argued against the French king's plans to invade Rome, he presented 
his arguments as an unworthy cleric’s (clers indigne) reflections on the 
examples available from the Bible (5.531 and 5.535). When he urged 
the crown and princes of the blood to make peace with each other 
for the sake of the realm, he was very careful to point out that he 
spoke on the part of the university not in a manner of “authority, 
expertise, or presumption," but in *all humility and devout exhor- 
tation” (7.2.1137). Later in the same sermon, Gerson emphasized 
again that he did not intend to teach the nobles anything but to 
move them and enflame them regarding what they know (7.2.1151). 

Preaching was not the only means by which theologians could 
pursue the defense of the university and the cause of church reform. 
The university had in the past determined authoritatively on impor- 
tant issues such as Philip IV's case against Boniface VIIL as well as 
several potential solutions to the papal schism.? The French crown 
and princes of the blood, however, had consistently met the university's 
collective pronouncements on the schism with fierce and sometimes 
violent opposition. Although most of Gerson's court sermons did not 
immediately produce concrete political or ecclesiastical results, they 
did allow Gerson to speak the university's position publicly without 
interruption or reprisal.? These sermons suggest that he considered 


and the deposition of Pope Boniface VIII in “An Authority Beyond the Schools,” 
(note 45 above), 36-63. 

” For instances when the consensus of the university was sought in delicate 
ecclesio-political matters including the prosecution of Pope Boniface VIII, see Ian 
P. Wei, “The Masters of Theology at the University of Paris in the Late Thirteenth 
and Early Fourteenth Centuries,” (note 45 above), 37-63. For the university's involve- 
ment in solutions to the papal schism of 1378, see R. N. Swanson, Universities, 
Academics and the Great. Schism (Cambridge, Eng., 1979). 

? Bernstein demonstrates how important such discussions could be in his con- 
clusion to his discussion of the Blanchard Affair when he observes that those who 
argued for the French subtraction of obedience in 1398 used d'Ailly's ideas and 
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one of the most promising vehicles of reform to be the university 
theologian, acting both in the capacity of preacher in the name of 
the University of Paris and its exalted heritage.” 

This suggestion 1s consistent with the arguments establishing the- 
ologians as guarantors of orthodoxy as well as with Gerson's descrip- 
tion of his understanding of his responsibilities as chancellor. A letter 
Gerson wrote in 1400 for the purpose of explaining his temporary 
resignation from the chancellor's office indicates that he continued 
to consider preaching to be an important part of his responsibilities 
as a theologian after he was named chancellor. The letter suggested 
that he felt compelled to resign the chancellorship at least in part 
because, “among these people [of Paris| who do not seek their own 
salvation, preaching becomes not only wasteful but also destructive 
and worthy of contempt if it is anything more than a curiosity" (EW, 
164). Gerson then contrasted the helplessness of his position as chan- 
cellor with the good he could do fulfilling his obligations as dean of 
the cathedral chapter of Bruges by saying, “[i]t should be consid- 
ered what good can be done at Bruges solely by the example of life, 
without any words" (EW, 164—165). 

Gerson's awareness of both the theologian's responsibility to preach 
and the political and ecclesiasücal potential of preaching reform 
greatly influenced his inter-related plans for the reform of the university 
and the Church. These plans emerge in a letter he wrote to Pierre 
d'Ailly in 1400. In this letter, Gerson lamented on the “general dis- 
aster of the Church" whose “size and merits have been diminished 
in a reduction of religious feeling" (EW, 168). He then suggested to 
d'Ailly, “(Det us now then go in this savage storm or whirlpool, so 
that we not only desire to aid those who steer the ship of the Church, 
its prelates, but also take hold of them by force when they are per- 
versely difficult to correct and the number of fools is infinite" (EW, 
168). Although Gerson stated that he planned to take hold of prelates 
“by force," as chancellor of Paris, Gerson had no real authority over 


that this “dramatizes the success with which he exploited the Blanchard affair to 
apply to a practical problem a body of thought that had been developing among 
canonists and theologians for over a century. Every time they were adapted an 
applied successfully, they gained attractiveness and force.” See Bernstein, Pierre D'Ailly 
and the Blanchard Affair (note 40 above), 183. 

™ The sermons that Gerson delivered to the French court prior to assuming the 
chancellorship suggest that Gerson considered preaching to be an effective means 
of promoting church reform. Mourin ean Gerson (note 3 above), 222—223. 
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the bishops of France. In fact, both the university as an institution 
and the chancellor of the Paris were legal and ecclesiastical subor- 
dinates of the bishop of Paris.” 

As suggested above, the only influence that Gerson could exercise 
over the French prelates depended on the university's reputation as 
a guarantor of orthodoxy and the inheritor of ancient wisdom. This 
reputation, in turn, depended on the successful deployment of argu- 
ments celebrating the university’s value and authority during strug- 
gles over university privileges. The university’s authority could also 
be enhanced by its ability to arrive at a consensus concerning difficult 
questions of ecclesiastical or political importance and the acceptance 
of this consensus by royal or ecclesiastical authorities.’° Thus it was 
only as a gifted preacher and the representative of a respected body 
of professionals that Gerson could “aid those who steer the ship of 
the Church, its prelates,” and “also take hold of them by force when 
they are perversely difficult to correct.” In this respect, however, he 
faced another difficulty. In the early fifteenth century, the university 
and its theologians were not seen by the bishops or anyone else in 
European society as particularly representative of virtue and holiness.” 

For this reason, Gerson’s reform plans began with a purification 
of theology as it was practiced in the university. Gerson wanted to 
put an end to the discussion, study and teaching of useless and per- 
nicious doctrines by posting them publicly, encouraging the theological 
masters to discourage their students from paying attention to them 
and, barring cooperation from the faculty of theology, preventing those 
who held these doctrines from obtaining the licentiate (authority to 
teach) in theology. This reform of theology was necessary because, 


5 The university persistently pressed for independence from the bishop of Paris’ 
juridical and doctrinal authority. See Kibre, Scholarly Privileges (note 19 above), 153 
and 164—165. However, Pope Alexander IV ordered the bishop of Paris to excom- 
municate the university during its thirteenth-century conflict with the mendicants. 
See Kibre, 110. The Bishop of Paris also successfully prohibited certain ideas from 
being discussed and taught at Paris in 1277 and the University of Paris worked 
with the bishop of Paris to condemn John of Monzon, see J. M. M. H. Thijssen, 
Censure and Heresy at the University of Paris: 1200—1400, (Philadelphia, 1998), especially 
chapters 1, 2, and 5. Also see Douglass Taber Jr., “Pierre d'Ailly and the Teaching 
Authority of the Theologian,” Church History 59 (1990), 163-174. 

7? Wei, “An Authority Beyond the Schools," (note 45 above), 39—61. 

7 For a general discussion of critiques of scholasticism and university theologians, 
see William J. Courtenay, “Spirituality and Late Scholasticism,” in Christian Spirituality: 
High Middle Ages and Reformation, ed. Jill Raitt (New York, 1988), 116 and Dennis 
D. Martin, “The Via Moderna, Humanism, and the Hermeneutics of Late Medieval 
Monastic Life,” Journal of the History of Ideas LI (1990), 179-197. 
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according to Gerson, in addition to opening “numberless paths to 
error," the pursuit of useless teaching caused theologians to be 
ridiculed by other faculties of the University of Paris as “dreamers” 
who “are said to know nothing about solid truth and morals and 
the Bible." Also, only once they had turned to more useful pursuits 
could theologians write primers on Christian faith for the laity, appoint 
inquisitors to observe what people said regarding the faith in social 
situations and recover the ability “to determine matters of the faith" 
without consulting other university faculties (EW, 172-175). 

This reformed theology faculty, Gerson hoped, would be the source 
of wisdom and reform for the entire Church. As he explained in 
the two-part lecture he delivered in 1402, Contra curiositatem studentium 
(Against the curiosity of scholars), the university existed to promote 
“the avoidance of the confusion of doctrine.” For this reason, he 
argued “that just as there is one faith and one head in spiritual mat- 
ters, thus there should be a singular and excellent incorruptible foun- 
tain of the study of theology, from which other schools of theology 
are derived just as streams." In the same lecture, he suggested that 
the faculty of theology should regulate what kind of books could be 
read and who could preach (3.249). 

Again, Gerson’s plans for reform seemed to exceed his authority 
as chancellor. The university, which had evolved from the cathedral 
school of Notre Dame and the Left Bank schools of the Church of 
Sainte-Geneviève and the abbey of Saint Victor, had many leaders 
and lacked a fixed hierarchy." The chancellor of Paris technically 
held the ecclesiastical authority to license masters, but the chancel- 
lor’s relationship with the university was often adversarial."' Gerson’s 


? Here Gerson was most likely protesting the 1398 vote by the French clergy 
to subtract obedience from Benedict XIII, since he had previously protested that 
the faculty of theology should have had more than “a quarter voice” in the uni- 
versity’s vote on the matter (6.23). 

7? 8.248—249: “ut sicut est una fides, et unum caput in spiritualibus, sic sit uni- 
cus et praecipuus studii theologiae fons incorruptus, a quo caetera theologiae Studia 
velut rivuli deriventur.” 

* For university lack of a fixed hierarchy see Leff, Paris and Oxford Universities, 
(note 20 above), 15-17, Ferruolo, Origins of the University (note 23 above). 

8! For the university’s struggle with the chancellor, see Baldwin, Masters Princes 
and Merchants, 74—75 (note 20 above), and Bernstein, “Magisterium and License,” (note 
58 above) 292-296, Bernstein, Pierre D^Ailly and the Blanchard Affair (note 40 above), 
1-27, Christoph Burger, Aed/ficatio, fructus, utilitas, (note 12 above), 28-30, and Osmund 
Lewry, “Corporate Life in the University of Paris, 1249-1418, and the Ending of 
Schism," Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 40.4 (1989), 520—521. 
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suggestion that he would refuse the teaching license to those who 
espoused pernicious doctrines also violated the one ecclesiastical lib- 
erty that the university had consistently defended in its relationship 
with the chancellor, the ability to force the chancellor to license can- 
didates whom the university masters had approved.” Additionally, 
the chancellor's ability to refuse teaching licenses had been recently 
challenged in the university's case against the chancellor John 
Blanchard. Blanchard was accused of demanding money and oaths 
of loyalty in exchange for the license.? As part of the university's 
case against Blanchard, Gerson's mentor, Pierre d'Ailly, had argued 
that the primary duty of the theologian was to preach and there- 
fore the theological license and the authority to grant the license 
were both forms of spiritual authority and thus could not be exchanged 
for money or oaths." Furthermore, d'Ailly had asserted that the 
chancellor was not the university's ecclesiastical superior.®° 

These arguments explicitly linked the university's long tradition of 
defending its political and ecclesiastical autonomy with the arguments 
supporting the exalted status of theologians for the purpose of lim- 
iting the chancellor's power. Since these were the very authorizing 
traditions available for the promotion of reform, Gerson had to tread 
carefully. Gerson himself admitted that the chancellor's authority 
remained limited and disputed when he reported in the letter explain- 
ing his temporary resignation from the chancellorship that he fled 
Paris in 1398 in part because he had acquired several powerful ene- 
mies during his first years as chancellor (ZW, 161-168). He had 
learned that his authority as chancellor depended on the university's 
support as well as its reputation when the university supported the 
French crown's decision to withdraw its obedience from Pope Benedict 
XIII despite Gerson's arguments against this policy. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore that when Gerson presented his plans for theological 
reform in Contra curiositatem studentium, he introduced his plans with 


® Baldwin, Masters Princes and Merchants, (note 20 above), 75. 

* For the struggle between the University of Paris and John Blanchard, see 
Bernstein, Pierre D’Ailly and the Blanchard Affair, (note 40 above), 60-81. 

% Pierre d'Ailly, Radix Omnium Malorum Est Cupiditas, ed. Alan Bernstein, in Pierre 
D'Ailly and the Blanchard Affair, 207. 

5 Pierre d'Aily, “Super Omnia Vincit Veritas” ed. Alan Bernstein, in Bernstein, 
Pierre D'Ailly and the Blanchard Affair, 282. 

3 For a discussion of the events surrounding subtraction and Gerson's opposi- 
tion to it, see, Meyjes, Apostle of Unity, (note 1 above), 59—69. 
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the theme, “Repent and Believe in the Gospel,” and examined in 
great detail the spiritual peril that scholars who refused to follow this 
command faced. Only then did he elaborate on his more precise 
plans for the reform of the university and the Church (3.224—249, 
esp. 224—230). In other words, he preached his reform rather than 
demanding it. 

Gerson also sought to build consensus for his reform by reaching 
out to his colleagues at the powerful College of Navarre. During 
Gerson's tenure as a student and chancellor, members of the College 
of Navarre monopolized all of the theology chairs at the university 
that were not held by members of monastic or mendicant orders." 
Members of the college also had important connections to the royal 
and papal courts. Their support in any political endeavor would be 
invaluable." Gerson's wrote several letters from Bruges to the College 
of Navarre reflecting on his plans for university and church reform. 
These letters suggest that he was overtly trying to cement his rela- 
tionship with the college where he had lived and studied for his 
entire career as a student. He did so in order to cultivate support 
for his reforms. For example, in a letter dated 29 April 1400, Gerson 
reasoned with his colleagues at the college of Navarre that: 


if according to the old man in Terence, the closest bond for friends comes 
from nearness, then there should be much friendship for me in this 
venerable college where you dwell. I was not only close to it but quite 
familiar with it from early adolescence, for I was always resident there 
and was formed in my ways from my social contacts there (EW, 176-177). 


After reaching out to his colleagues in fellowship, the letter admonished 
the members of the college to encourage theology students to avoid 
the arrogant practice of trying to invent new knowledge and to limit 
their study to what either edifies the soul or prepares the theologian 
for preaching (EW, 178-184). A subsequent letter to the college med- 
itated on the problem of unity within the university. In this letter, 
Gerson lamented “rivalries among opposing opinions and the exces- 
sively obstinate statements" that "interrupt very much the study of 
truth and overstrain the whole body of the University, upsetting it, 
driving away modesty and making it more prone to upheaval than 


87 Natalie Gorochov, Le Collège de Navarre de sa fondation (1305) au début du XV° 
siècle (1418). (Paris, 1997), 488. 

88 For the careers of the members of the college, see Gorochov, Le Collège de 
Navarre, 531—543. 
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its calling requires" (EW, 185). Gerson then specified the more long- 
standing conflicts that plagued the university such as, “some affected 
partialities and a stubborn insistence on winning, as well as prejudice 
or outright contempt of persons and of nations." His letter suggests 
that he considered all of this internal strife to be an obstacle to his 
reform of the university (EW, 185 and 422, n. 132). It also suggests 
that Gerson was attempting to marshal support within the college 
for his theological reform of the university and the Church. 

This same letter also foreshadowed Gerson's future struggles with 
the mendicant orders and suggests a connection between Gerson's 
theological reform and his persecution of these orders. The university 
relied on collective action to defend its ecclesiastical and legal rights 
and intellectual authority. Additionally, Gerson relied on the unified 
support of the university as the basis of his authority as chancellor. 
He needed this support in order to pursue his theological reforms 
within the university and also to lend authority to the arguments he 
made on behalf of the university in his treatises and sermons. Unity, 
therefore, was of paramount importance. The university's indeterminate 
organization made it vulnerable to persistent internal strife. For this 
reason, university members carefully cultivated an ethos of compro- 
mise and cooperation. This ethos allowed the university to remain 
unified despite the protracted and intense disputes regarding intel- 
lectual schools, disciplinary boundaries and cultural differences that 
Gerson's letter addressed.” This unity, however, was always threat- 
ened by the presence of the mendicant orders within the university. 

An examination of his involvement in the long-standing competi- 
tion for control over the University of Paris and the Church between 
the secular clergy (parish priests and diocesan bishops who did not 
belong to religious orders and who lived off the tithe) and the men- 
dicant orders (Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians and Carmelites) 
will demonstrate the extent to which Gerson's understanding of the 
university's potential as an agent for reform and its vulnerability to 
external and internal attacks determined his own behavior and iden- 
tity as a preacher.? Struggle between the secular clergy (who had 


8° Osmund Lewry, “Corporate Life in the University of Paris, (note 81 above), 
511—523. 

% For the importance of secular-mendicant conflict in the development of the 
authority of the University of Paris and its theologians, see: Ian Wei, *An Authority 
Beyond the Schools," (note 45 above), 38-39; Richard W. Southern, “The Changing 
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founded the university and the mendicant clergy began almost as 
soon as the first two mendicant orders, the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans, were officially recognized in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. Strong papal support for the friars initially granted 
them complete independence from episcopal oversight and ensured 
them a warm welcome among the secular clergy. Soon afterwards, 
however, the secular clergy perceived that these orders were com- 
peting with them for the charity and loyalty of the laity and began 
to see the mendicants as a financial and ecclesiastical threat." More 
significantly, perhaps, members of these orders enjoyed the patron- 
age of kings, aristocrats and wealthy merchants.? Drawing on their 
vows of corporate poverty, their powerful friends and papal privileges, 
the mendicants vocally criticized the lack of education, dissolute 
lifestyle and financial abuses that were prevalent among the secular 
clergy on the parochial and diocesan level.” 

Mendicant critiques of the secular clergy gave rise to an ongoing 
and competitive tension between the secular and mendicant clergy 
that was exacerbated by the mendicants’ refusal to recognize the 
University of Paris’ authority to govern all educational activities in 
the city. Shortly after their founding, the Dominicans and Franciscans 
began teaching in Paris without the university's permission and refused 
to participate in university-wide strikes that were undertaken in 1229 
and 1252 for the purpose of enforcing the legal privileges of students 
and masters.” The mendicants also refused to swear an oath of obe- 
dience to the university, further undermining the university's unity 
and political bargaining power.” Between 1252 and 1256, when the 
university attempted to exercise its corporate rights by taking several 
actions designed to exclude the mendicants from the university, it was 
rebuffed by Popes Alexander IV and French King Louis IX. During 
Gerson's tenure at the university, the mendicants continued to insist 


Roles of Universities in Medieval Europe," Historical Research LX, no. 142 (1987), 
133-146, esp. 135-139; and Bernstein, Pierre D'Ailly and the Blanchard Affair, (note 40 
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on their independence from the university and to appeal to the pope 
and other powerful political figures for help whenever the university 
attempted to discipline what it perceived as its disobedient mendicant 
members. In this respect, the mendicants threatened the university's 
independence, its ability to strike, its internal unity, its projection of 
its own worth within the Church, its reliance on benefices and its 
perceived relationship to church hierarchy. Gerson's responses to 
these conflicts illustrate how he negotiated the promotion of his own 
authority as chancellor, theologian and preacher in the context of 
secular-mendicant conflict and help to explain why Gerson's plans for 
church reform included a sustained attack against the authority and 
morality of the mendicant orders. 

Considering the threat that they posed to the university's unity 
and Gerson's authority, it is not surprising that Gerson also addressed 
the mendicants in his previously discussed letter on unity addressed 
to the College of Navarre. His letter urged his colleagues at the 
College of Navarre to work towards reconciliation between the uni- 
versity and Dominicans. The Dominicans had been expelled from 
the university in 1387 after the Dominican theologian, Juan de 
Monzon had refused to retract certain erroneous views that he had 
uttered during his first debates as a licensed theologian at Paris.” 
particular, Gerson and his colleagues were concerned by Monzon's 
assertion that those who believed in the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary were heretics, the fact that he called the bishop of Paris and 
members of the theology faculty Manichees and heretics and finally, 
his argument that he did not have to submit to the correction of 
the university or the bishop of Paris in this matter because only the 


In 


? For a summary of the events surrounding the Monzon case, see William A. 
Hinnebusch, The History of the Dominican Order, 2 vols. (New York, 1973), 2:171-176. 
For a comparison of the university's proceedings against Monzon with other like 
proceedings, see Thijssen, Censure and Heresy at the University of Paris, (note 75 above), 
9—39 and 107-112. For the larger context of the controversy over the Immaculate 
Conception see Wenceslaus Sebastian, O.F.M., “The Controversy over the Immaculate 
Conception from after Scotus to the End of the Eighteenth Century," in The Dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception: History and Significance, ed. Edward Dennis O'Connor, 
C.S.C. (Notre Dame, Ind., 1958), 213-228. For a detailed account of events, see 
Taber, “The Theologian and the Schism,” 6-56. Documents from the trial are 
included in the Denifle, Chartularium III, nos. 1157-1583; and in Charles Du Plessis 
d'Argentré, Collectio judiciorum de novis erroribus qui ab initio duodecimi saeculi . . . usque ad 
annum 1632 in ecclesia proscripti sunt et notati (Brussels, 1963), vol. 1, part 2, 69—74 
and 87-88. 
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pope had the authority to issue universally binding declarations regard- 
ing matters touching on the faith.” 

University members and sympathizers interpreted Monzon's initial 
statements, his refusal to retract and the support that the Dominican 
order provided for Monzon's appeal as a direct attack against the 
university’s corporate identity and doctrinal authority.” Once the 
papal court condemned Monzon, university members used this vic- 
tory against the Dominicans to assert their understanding of the uni- 
versity's corporate independence and doctrinal authority within the 
Church. In this respect the Monzon affair was similar to the university's 
struggles to protect its clerical immunity in the cases addressed by 
Estotes misericordes and Diligite justiciam. In all three instances the uni- 
versity was forced to defend its understanding of its own indepen- 
dence against a powerful challenger. Once these efforts were successful, 
however, the university used its victories as proof that its own under- 
standing of its independence and authority was indeed correct. 

Both d'Ailly and Gerson portrayed Monzon as an irrational, overly 
proud and disorderly individual whose refusal to cooperate with estab- 
lished ecclesiastical authorities only proved that the university was a 
legitimate agent of order and truth within the Church. D'Ailly 
observed that during a public university assembly, Monzon had impa- 
tiently interrupted the dean of theology for the purpose of asserting 
that it was not proper for the university to silence him and that he 
would support his conclusions to his death."? He also argued that 
Monzon's appeal was frivolous and in violation of the faculty of the- 
ology's doctrinal authority and obligation to apply its study of scripture 


?* For the university's concern with Monzon's assertion that those who believed 
in the Immaculate Conception were heretics, see Gerson, Contre Jean de Monzon, 
10.17. For the universitys complaint that Monzon called the bishop of Paris and 
members of the faculty of theology heretics and Manichees, see d'Ailly's report to 
the papal curia, Denifle, Chartularium I: 504, no. 1564. For the argument that the 
university and bishop did indeed have the authority to issue judgments regarding 
matters of the faith that were at least temporarily binding within a given jurisdic- 
tion, see Pierre d'Ailly, Tractatus ex parte universitatis studii Parisiensi pro causa fidel, contra 
quemdam fratrem Johannem de Montesono Ordinis Praedicatorum, in Collectio judiciorum, vol. 1, 
part 2, 75-129, esp. 75-80. D'Ailly's treatise is discussed in Taber, “Pierre d'Ailly 
and the Teaching Authority of the Theologian,” (note 68 above), 163-174 and in 
comparison to like arguments by Servais of Mt. St. Elias, Godfrey of Fontaines, 
and William Ockham in Thyssen, Censure and Heresy (note 75 above), 90-112. 

9 See d'Ailly, Denifle, Chartularium II: 502-505, no. 1564, Gerson, Contre Jean 
de Monzon, and Chronique du religieux de Saint-Denys 1: 490—495. 

10 Denifle, Chartularium TH: 502, no. 1564. 
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for the purpose of preaching and eliminating heresy.?! Gerson char- 
acterized Monzon's first public sermon as “so confused and crazy a 
sermon, that you would hardly believe that it was of the human 
mind.""? In contrast to Monzon, Gerson portrayed the University 
of Paris as “a spring full of life which imparting itself in four fac- 
ulües just as so many rivers, it gives back the entire surface of the 
earth well-watered in waves of teachings."? While they were mak- 
ing these pronouncements, university members enlisted the French 
king's help in forcing prominent Dominicans to retract their support 
of Monzon's propositions under pain of imprisonment, stirred pub- 
lic opinion against the Dominicans to the extent that they were 
unable to perform their pastoral duties without being harassed and 
expelled the Dominicans from the university. '?* 

In his letter to the College of Navarre regarding the unity of the 
University of Paris, however, Gerson suggested that the exclusion of 
the Dominicans had “placed a mark of not small shame on the glory 
of the University” (EW, 187). According to Gerson’s letter, this shame 
resulted from the fact that following the exclusion of the Dominicans, 
“worthy persons” had remarked “that often sermons are lacking at 
the University, even Sunday sermons to the clergy” (EW, 187—189). 
Following this observation, Gerson pleaded with his more hard- 
hearted university colleagues that *the good mother University, which 
once was angered at its sons," should “finally remember mercy" and 
imitate “the example of Christ the good shepherd" by seeking out 
its lost sheep and returning them to the flock *by a certain gentle 
force" (EW, 188). 

Once the French restored their obedience to Pope Benedict XIII, 
the French king urged the university to readmit the Dominicans, 


101 D’Ailly, Denifle, Chartularium III: 504, no. 1564: suam frivolam appella- 
cionem ... and Tractatus ex parle universitatis studii Parisiensi pro causa fidel, 77: Et haec 
probatur, quia ad eos pertinet, ea quae sunt fidei, per modum doctrinae deter- 
minare & doctrinaliter definire, ad quos pertinet sacram Scripturam docere & ex 
ea haereticas assertiones & in fide erroneas reprobare ac veritates Catholicas appro- 
bare. ... Constat autem quod officium Praedicatoris est maxime praecipuum Theo- 
logiae. See Taber, “Pierre d'Ailly and the Teaching Authority of the Theologian,” 
(note 68 above), 167-174. 

102 10.12: “tam confusus et inanus sermo ut humanae mentis illum esse vix cre- 
dideris.” 

310.10: “e fonte vivido qui in quatuor facultates ceu totidem flumina sese imper- 
tiens, superficiem omnem terrae undis doctrinarum reddit irriguam." 

"' Hinnebusch, The History of the Dominican Order (note 97 above), 2:175. 
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which it did on 21 August 1403. The French had withdrawn their 
obedience from Benedict in 1398 and had held him under house 
arrest. While we cannot determine the exact extent to which 
Gerson's and the university's decision to reconcile with the Dominicans 
was determined by changes in the ecclesio-political environment, the 
fact that political concerns were involved at all demonstrates again 
the shifüng and transitory nature of the university's authority and 
independence. The university was only able to persecute the Domi- 
nicans following the condemnation of Juan de Monzon because it 
had royal support." It was forced to re-integrate the Dominicans 
once it no longer enjoyed royal support regarding the Dominicans' 
exclusion. In this respect, the exclusion of Dominicans was not unlike 
other episodes of secular-mendicant conflict at the University of Paris. 
Like all violations of university privileges and authority, its occur- 
rence threatened the university's status and authority and the uni- 
versity's successful defense against the violation temporarily reaffirmed 
them. 

Although Gerson and his colleagues were constantly forced to rene- 
gotiate the terms of the university's identity and authority, they also 
consistently attempted to direct these negotiations in accordance with 
the university's long-standing goals. In the case of the re-integration 
of the Dominicans, the university, like Gerson, emphasized that the 
true motivating factor for the reconciliation was the desire for unity 
within the university." More importantly perhaps, the university 
made it clear that this unity would not be sought at the expense of 
Its own authority, by invoking a phrase also used by Gerson. Reminding 
those present that Christ "did not come to send peace onto the 
earth, but a sword," the reconciliation document demanded that the 
university's condemnation of Monzon's ideas be respected “and that 
no one of the friars, or any other, should dogmatize, dispatch, or 
preach the opposite." !?? 


15 For the withdrawal of obedience see Morrall, Gerson and the Great Schism (note 


9 above), 11. Obedience was restored on 28 May 1403, see Meyjes, Apostle of Unity 
(note 1 above), 95. For a record of the university's reconciliation with the Dominicans, 
see Denifle, Chartularium IV: 56, no. 1781. 

106 Hinnebusch, The History of the Dominican Order, (note 97 above), 2:175. 

107 Denifle, Chartularium IV: 56, no. 1781. 

108 For Gerson's use of this phrase see Quomodo stabit regnum, 7.2.980. Denifle, 
Chartularium IV: 56, no. 1781: “Non veni pacem mittere in terram, sed gladium." 
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The university's conditions for the re-admittance of the Dominicans 
suggest that Gerson was not the only member of the university that 
recognized the need for vigilance regarding the unity, authority and 
independence of the university in all negotiations with members of the 
ecclesio-political order. The historical threat to university unity sym- 
bolized by the mendicants encouraged university members to respond 
to the Monzon case as they did to all such threats. They emphasized 
the autonomy, privileges and internal unity of the university and 
denounced their challenger as a dangerous source of disorder who 
must be resisted at all costs. This strategy for defending the university's 
authority against mendicant challengers encouraged Gerson to attack 
the mendicants as he sought to establish the university as an author- 
itative agent of church reform. 

Although Gerson worked to reconcile the Dominicans and the 
university in 1403, the plans for pastoral reform that he outlined in 
his 1408 sermon, Bonus pastor, aggressively sought to restrict mendi- 
cant privileges. The sermon opened with Gerson praising the bishop 
of Reims for being willing to call a synod for the purpose of reform. 
He then reminded the bishop that he must feed his sheep and that 
to do so, he must be willing to give his soul for his flock. After elu- 
cidating the tri-part divisions of the soul and the corresponding 
responsibilities of the bishop, he reprimanded the assembled bishops 
for allowing the preaching needs of their diocese to be met by substi- 
tutes (substituto), such as mendicants or poor theologians (Mendicantium 
vel pauperum theologorum) (5.126). He observed that while these bishops 
pursued worldly power and gain, “the wicked seeds of error are pre- 
pared or the useless and sterile weeds of worthless stories are sown 
over other seeds.""? Although Gerson did not directly blame the 
mendicants for the spread of these wicked seeds and worthless stories, 
his argument definitely implied that it was the substitutes chosen by 
the bishops, namely mendicants and poor theologians, who were at 
fault. In exhorting bishops to visit their dioceses, he argued that the 
word of God is disgraced when “the people see only the mendicants 
and contemptible paupers preach the word of God among them and 


(Matt 10.34). .. . quod condempnatio prenominata quatuordecim propositionum invi- 
olata ab eis servaretur, nullusque fratrum aut alius dogmatizaret, aut legeret, aut 
predicaret oppositum . . ." 

109 5.127: “dum miscentur errorum mala semina vel inutila steriliaque narra- 
tionum frivolarum zizania superseminantur." 
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the prelates are not present."!? He also urged theologians to preach, 
suggesting that their failure to preach encouraged prelates to dele- 
gate their own responsibilities to substitutes (5:132). 

Although Gerson dispersed these comments about mendicant sub- 
stitutes and negligent theologians among more lengthy discussions of 
the difficulty of preaching and a bishop’s duties as administrator of 
his diocese, his later writings suggest that these comments were inter- 
related and are evidence of the influence that secular-mendicant con- 
flict exercised over Gerson’s identity as a preacher, as well as his plans 
for church reform. Following the conclusion of the council of Reims, 
Gerson wrote up a visitation manual for bishops so that his sugges- 
tions could be carried out. This manual, On the Visitation of Prelates, 
begins with the observation that canonical institutions, such as parishes, 
fall into disrepair unless they are consistently reviewed and reformed 
by their pastor, in this case the bishop or his agent (8.47—48). After 
summarizing the appropriate procedure for visitation and reminding 
his audience of the existence of treatises for the instruction of sim- 
ple priests and their parishioners, On the Visitation of Prelates lists the 
various areas to which the visitor should pay particular attention. 
Among these are the pastoral activities of the mendicant friars. ‘These, 
Gerson argued, require special attention. He suggested: 


Moreover, it is necessary that a special inquiry and visitation be made 
on behalf of the mendicants, as much in the act of sermons as of con- 
fessions, as of other things; and especially that they should avoid the 
company of women in little rooms, and detracting language in sermons, 
and old wives tales, and rash declarations, in asserting that anything in 
general is mortal sin. Moreover, let it be investigated concerning what 
kind of sins are remitted for penitents; if they administer the sacra- 
ment against the prohibition of law, if they preach against the curates 
and burials and tithes; if they admit those having been excommuni- 
cated by the courts to their company in divine service, and in all other 
respects.!!! 


10 5.143: “videt populus solos Mendicantes et pauperes apud eos contemptibiles, 
praedicare verbum nec adesse praelatos . . .” 

1! 8.54: "Item deberet fieri specialis inquisitio et visitatione pro Mendicantibus, 
tam in facto sermonum quam confessionum quam aliorum, et specialiter quod 
evitent consortia feminarum in camerulis, et detractiones in sermonibus, et fabulas 
aniles, et assertiones temerarias, definiendo aliquid generaliter esse peccatum mor- 
tale. Item inquiratur de qualibus peccatis remittuntur ad poenitentiarios; si minis- 
trant sacramenta contra prohibitionem juris, si praedicant contra curatos, et sepulturas 
et dicimas; si admittunt excommunicatos a judicibus ad sua consortia in divino 
servitio, et ceteros." 
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With this statement, Gerson, sought to bring the mendicants under 
episcopal jurisdicüon and thus under the control of the university. 
Additionally, he confirmed that he had indeed been referring to the 
mendicant orders in Bonus Pastor when he criticized unlearned the- 
ologians and promoters of old wives tales. Moreover, he had stated 
this critique in the language of the anti-mendicant tradition devel- 
oped at the University of Paris in the thirteenth-century. This exeget- 
ical tradition compared the mendicants to apocalyptic scriptural texts, 
especially Paul's Second Letter to Timothy 3:1-7. 

'This letter warned against the false prophets of the last times who 
would “have the appearance of piety" but would really be “lecherous, 
proud, blasphemous” and “traitors” among other things. “Avoid them!” 
Paul warns, *(f)or among them are those who make their way into 
houses and lead away captivated foolish women, overwhelmed by their 
sins and swayed by all kinds of desires, who are always being instructed 
and can never arrive at a knowledge of the truth." "? Reference to 
this passage provided the seculars with a particularly powerful weapon 
because it allowed them to denounce the mendicants without naming 
them, was sufficiently grounded in scripture to raise questions regard- 
ing the mendicants’ legitimacy and took advantage of the prevailing 
mood of apocalyptic expectation.!? It also provided a powerful image 
of the decline of the Church that became a popular trope in medieval 
literature and thus could be easily used by secular preachers without 
much elaboration.! Finally, because Paul's letter identified the false 
preachers of the apocalypse as “those who enter houses and deceive 
silly women," it undercut the mendicants’ use of their association 
with ascetic visionary women as a means of demonstrating the holi- 
ness of their orders.'? 


7? 2 Tim. 3.1-7: “Hoc autem scito quod in novissimis diebus instabunt tempora 
periculosa et erunt homines se ipsos amantes cupidi elati superbi blasphemi paren- 
tibus inoboedientes ingrati scelesti sine affectione sine pace criminatores inconti- 
nentes inmites sine benignitate proditores protervi tumidi voluptatum amatores 
magis quam Dei habentes speciem quidem pietatis virtutem autem eius abnegantes 
et hos devita ex his enim sunt qui penetrant domos et captivas ducent mulierculas 
oneratas peccatis quae ducuntur variis deideriis semper discentes et numquam ad 
scientiam veritatis pervientes." 

15 Penn R. Szittya, The Antifraternal Tradition in Medieval Literature (Princeton, 1986), 
18-27. 

1t Szittya, The Antifraternal Tradition, 9-10. 

113 For the suggestion that mendicants were involved in the pastoral care of vision- 
ary women at least in part because it augmented their order's reputations for holi- 
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Gerson's critique of the mendicants intensified after January 1409, 
when the University of Paris, led by Gerson, censured the Franciscan 
theologian Jean Gorrel for defending the mendicants’ preaching priv- 
ileges in his first public disputation as a licensed teacher of theology. 
Gorrel had rehearsed critiques of the secular clergy that the mendicants 
had developed in the early thirteenth century. He had argued that 
the office of parish priest was invalid because it was not established 
by Christ, that parish priests refused to be priests because they did 
not live by a religious rule and that mendicants were more suitable 
for preaching and hearing confessions because they did live in accor- 
dance with a rule. He had also accused priests who collected unnec- 
essary plural benefices of committing sacrilege (10.33). In response, 
Gerson and his colleagues forced Gorrel to affirm the anti-mendicant 
ecclesiology the seculars had developed in the thirteenth century 
before they would allow him to receive the academic biret (10.33).!!6 

The ecclesiology that the university forced Gorrel to affirm had 
been developed in the thirteenth century as a result of secular-men- 
dicant tensions within and without the university. Secular members 
of the university and secular bishops collaborated to pursue the 
restriction of the mendicant's pastoral privileges and the defense of 
the secular clergy’s rights." This alliance of university members and 
bishops challenged the spiritual worth of mendicancy, accused the 
mendicants of imposing inappropriately light penances on those who 
confessed to them, denounced the papal privileges granted to the 
mendicants as a gross violation of local jurisdictions and called suc- 
cessive provincial synods to debate mendicant privileges.''® The seculars 
synthesized these arguments in an elaborate anti-mendicant ecclesiology 


ness, see John Coakley, “Friars as Confidants of Holy Women in Medieval Dominican 
Hagiography,” in /mages of Sainthood in Medieval Europe, ed. Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski 
and Timea Szell (Ithaca and London: 1991), 222-246; Barbara Newman, “Possessed 
by the Spirit: Devout Women, Demoniacs, and the Apostolic Life in the Thirteenth 
Century,” Speculum 73 (1998), 733-770; Sara Poor, “Mechtild von Magdeburg, 
Gender, and the ‘Unlearned Tongue’,” Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 
31:2 (2001), 213-230; and Moshe Sluhovsky, “The Devil in the Convent,” American 
Historical Review 107 (2002), 1379-1411. For the suggestion that such critiques had 
a detrimental effect on mendicant attitudes towards the women in their care, see 
Michael D. Bailey, “Religious poverty, mendicancy, and reform in the late Middle 
Ages," Church History 72:3, (2003), 457—483. 

"6 For the role of the reception of the biret in signifying membership in the uni- 
versity, see Bernstein, “Magisterium and License,” (note 58 above), 295. 

"7 Alan E. Bernstein, Pierre D'Ailly and the Blanchard Affair, (note 40 above), 16—20. 

"8 Lawrence, The Friars, (note 91 above), 125-126, 154—161. 
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that denied the mendicants a legitimate place in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. This tradition asserted that Christ had created the office 
of bishop when he appointed the twelve apostles and the office of 
parish priest when he appointed the seventy-two apostles. Having 
been ordained by Christ himself, seculars argued, this order could 
not be changed, even by popes who were supporters of the mendicants' 
message of reform. The seculars further emphasized the permanence 
of this divinely ordained hierarchy by drawing on the sixth-century 
Byzantine theologian, Pseudo-Dionysius, who argued that the hierarchy 
of the Church reflected the hierarchy of the heavens and thus was 
permanent and beyond human authority. Armed with these arguments, 
the secular clergy argued that mendicants, who were merely papally 
appointed assistants to parish priests, lacked the authority to either 
criücize members of the secular clergy or to perform pastoral duties 
in secular parishes without the permission of the presiding bishop or 
curate.’ 

Pope Alexander V, who was a Franciscan, immediately denounced 
the university’s treatment of Gorrel and prohibited the university 
from further determinations or pronouncements regarding mendicant 
privileges. Gerson replied with his sermon Quomodo stabit regnum (How 
will His kingdom stand) and the Latin treatise, Unwersis christifidelibus 
(To all Christians). Both of these works also rehearsed established 
anti-mendicant rhetoric. 

Gerson’s sermon, Quomodo stabit regnum (How will His kingdom 
stand), which he delivered on 23 February 1410 on the occasion of 
a procession of the people of Paris, has played an important role in 
modern scholars’ understanding of Gerson’s views regarding the rela- 
tionship between church hierarchy, the authority of the University 
of Paris and the pastoral care of the laity."? Although the bulk of 
the sermon is concerned with the preservation of the established 
order of the Church, Gerson used this sermon to make explicit the 


' Bernstein, Pierre D'Ailly and the Blanchard Affair, 20-21 and Lawrence, The Friars, 
156-161. 

1? For reference to this sermon see Brown, Pastor and Laity, (note 1 above) 41, 44, 
45, 52-53, 57, 74, 75, 77, and 78. Also, Pascoe, Jean Gerson, (note 1 above), 20, 23, 
25, 26, 32, 35, 40, 41, 89, 146, 147, 150—159, 168, and 174. The location of Notre 
Dame is suggested in Denifle, Chartulartum IV, no. 1877, 173. The connection between 
the sermon and a procession is also confirmed by Hobbins, “Beyond the Schools,” 
(note 15 above), 215, and Gerson, 7.980: *Je respondray par quatre considerations 
principales et mettrai les causes de ceste procession." Also, 7.983: “Et c'est l'autre 
cause prinicipale de ceste procession et de ce sermon...." 
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connections between his own criticism of certain members of the 
mendicant orders, the divine order of the Church and the need to 
protect the laity from false truths. For example, he named the men- 
dicants as one of the four plagues of the Church, *the false Christians 
whom the apostle calls false brothers," referring to the false preach- 
ers of the apocalypse identified in Paul's Second Letter to Timothy 
(2 Tim. 3:1-7).?! He also suggested that the mendicants were to be 
resisted at all costs from their attempts to exceed their rank in the 
heavenly hierarchy, arguing: 


It is evident that if any man or any estate wishes without reason or 
necessity to trouble this order, one must resist (him/it), because thus 
was 1t done in heaven when Lucifer or the bad angels wished by pride 
to exceed their rank, their order or hierarchy. Adam was thrown out- 
side earthly paradise. Saint Paul resisted Saint Peter. Gal 2. For this 
reason all were put outside who called themselves co-bishops.'?? 


Here, Gerson's juxtaposition of Lucifer, Adam, Saint Peter and the 
“co-bishops” suggests that he intended to communicate two related 
points. The first point, symbolized by Lucifer and Adam, suggests 
that the action of the mendicants threatened the divine order of 
things and promised to introduce sin and suffering to the world. The 
second point, symbolized by Peter correcting Paul and the co-bishops, 
confirms that the threat that Gerson was addressing is that of the 
papal abuse of power with respect to mendicant privileges. 
Following secular ecclesiology, he also emphasized the curates’ 
superiority over the mendicants by calling attention to the mendi- 
cants’ lack of parishes and then suggesting that the parish was the 
only proper place where confessions, marriages and masses could 
take place (7.2.991). According to Gerson’s sermon, nothing short of 
complete religious disorder and a loss of salvation would result if the 
mendicants were allowed to play priests to the laity without the care- 
ful supervision of bishops. Among these dangers Gerson suggested 
again that mendicants manipulate their pastoral authority for the 


?! 7,2.979: “nous le veons es persecutions de saincte eglise ...la tierce tres male 
par les faulx crestiens que l'apostre appelle faulx freres..." 

7? 7.981: “Appert que s'aucun homme ou aucun estat veult sans raison ou neces- 
site troubler ceste ordre, on luy doit resister. Car ainsy fut fait ou ciel quant Lucifer 
ou les anges mauvais voulurent par orgueil passer leur ranc, leur ordre ou hierarchie. 
Adam fut gette hors du paradis terrestere. Saint Pol resista a Saint Pierre. Gal 2. 
Pour ceste cause furent mis hors aucuns qui se nommoient coepiscopi.” 
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purpose of consorting with women. He asserted, “it is better and 
more virtuous to hear confessions in the Church than elsewhere in 
places that are not holy, where those places are secret as in lodgings, 
and consequently many bad things often follow." Mendicants, at 
least in Gerson’s imaginings, conducted their activities in private 
places rather than inside churches and this privacy attested to their 
sinister intent. Gerson later elaborated on this accusation against the 
mendicants in his treatise Unwersis christifidelibus when he suggested 
that mendicants enter houses to hear the confessions of women 
(10.37). 

Gerson’s deployment of this tradition did not represent the thought- 
less repetition of existing polemic. Nor does it confirm, as has been 
suggested, that Gerson had always hated the mendicants.'** Gerson 
had recognized that the mendicants were a useful and powerful force 
in the Church when he encouraged the university to reconcile with 
the Dominicans in 1400 (EW, 187—190). He also explicitly referred 
to his involvement in this reconciliation in Quomodo stabit regnum for 
the sake of proving that he did not hate the mendicants (7.2.983). 
Although Bonus pastor and On the Visitation of Prelates suggest that 
Gerson disapproved of the content of some mendicant preaching, he 
also remained convinced that the mendicants threatened the order 
of the Church, his plans for reform and the authority of the university 
because they remained independent of the episcopal hierarchy and 
refused to recognize the university's intellectual authority over them. 
It was this belief that encouraged him to participate in the secular's 
established tradition of likening them to false prophets and implying 
that they sought the pastoral office for the purpose of pursuing scan- 
dalous relations with women. 

For example, in addition to attacking the mendicants, Quomodo stabit 
regnum also presented the University of Paris as the ultimate source 
of order in the Church and the French kingdom (7.2.980). Gerson 
argued that the university recognized that the order of the Church 
was established by God and must mirror the order of the heavens 
in a fixed and unchanging hierarchy if the rule of Christianity was 


75 72.991: “S’ensuit que c'est meilleur et plus honneste oir les confessions a 
Peglise que ailleurs es lieux non sacres, ou qui sont secres, comme es chambres, 
don't plusierurs maulx s'ensuivent souvent." 

12t McNamara, “The Rhetoric of Orthodoxy,” (note 3 above), 24—27. 
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to persist."? For this reason, he explained, the university had sought 
to end all divisions in the personal, spiritual and temporal realms 
by leading the people to God, healing the papal schism and sending 
delegations to facilitate the reconciliation between the Latin Church 
of Western Europe and the Greek Church in Byzantium (7.2.981). 

The reason that Gerson provided for his attack against the men- 
dicants in Quomodo stabit regnum was the papal bull, Regnans in excelsis 
(Reigning in heaven). This bull, which was issued by Pope Alexander 
V on 12 October 1409, prohibited members of the University. of 
Paris from debating, preaching or writing glosses on the subject of 
mendicant privileges. In particular they were prohibited from assert- 
ing the anti-mendicant positions of the secular theologian, Jean de 
Pouilly, which had been condemned in 1321, in addition to certain 
new heretical propositions that had been condemned by certain the- 
ologians and canon lawyers at the pope's request."^ Moreover, the 
bull suggested that these condemnations should be publicized far and 
wide by the university, friars and parish priests in assemblies and in 
individual churches." 

In fact, Gerson specifically protested the pope's attempt to restrict 
and undermine the university's authority in his Latin oration, Universis 
christifidelibus (To all Christians), which he delivered on 5 March 1410 
(10.35).7* He suggested that the bull, Regnans in excelsis, usurped the 
authority of theologians by incorporating complicated terms and state- 
ments often employed by theologians (10.36). Finally he argued that 
the bull had been made by subordinates and illiterate and unfit per- 
sons (10.38: id est apud subditos idiotas et simplices) and opposed its 
authority to that of the Fourth Lateran Council decree, Omnis utriusque 


75 Also 7.982: “Et en gardant cest ordre doit estre estable le royaume de sainte 
eglise ca jus car ainsi est ou royaume de cielz lassus. Et car il semble et a semble 
a plusieurs prelas de sainte eglise, en especial a monseigneur de Paris, il a semble 
a fille du roi l'Universite, que cest ordonnance hierarchique de prelation commen- 
coit a estre troubllee ou empeschee, elle y a voulu et veult obvier et resister.” 

79 R, N. Swanson, “The ‘Mendicant Problem’ in the Later Middle Ages,” (note 
4 above), 229. Also, J. M. M. H. Thijssen, Censure and Heresy, (note 75 above), 174. 
Denifle, Chartularium IV, no. 1868, 167: *... per eundem Johannem predecessorem 
cum tanta solemnitate et maturitate damnatos et reprobatos et etiam hujusmodi 
novos articulos per nos veluti erroeneos et etiam eisdem canonibus contrarios tenere, 
adstruere vel docere, ... necnon etiam per plerosque in sacra theologia magistros 
ac quosdam doctores in jure canonico recenseri fecimus diligenter. . . ." 

77 Denifle, Chartularium IV: 167, no. 1868. 

8 For date see Denifle, Chartularium IV: 174, no. 1880 and Swanson, “The 
*Mendicant Problem’ in the Later Middle Ages," (note 4 above), 232. 
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sexus (10.36: All the faithful of both sexes) as well as the authority 
of Paris as the meeting place of so many prelates (10.38: ubi coetus 
tot praelatorum) and. the residence of so many doctors of secular and 
church law (10.38: tot doctorum in utroque jure et aliorum residet). 

These complaints resonate with the position the university for- 
warded during the Monzon case as well as the long history of sec- 
ular-mendicant conflict. Moreover, Gerson's strategy of contrasüng 
the disorder that his opponents sought to bring upon the Church 
with the order that the university's leadership could provide demon- 
strates that he attacked the mendicants as a means of defending the 
unique authority of the University of Paris. The potential political 
and ecclesiastical cost of this defense, however, was great. Gerson, 
who claimed to promote order within the Church and the spiritual 
health of the laity, had questioned the behavior of a pope whose 
election at the Council of Pisa in 1409 represented the culmination 
of more than thirty years of negotiation to bring the cardinals of 
the opposing Roman and Avignon obediences together for the pur- 
pose of ending the schism.'*? He also likened the mendicant clergy 
to devils and raised a scandal about their pastoral practices. In the 
past, such accusations had encouraged the laity of Paris to harass 
the mendicants as they attempted to pursue their pastoral duties. '?? 

Once Gerson had deployed this anti-mendicant tradition in Bonus 
pastor and had elaborated on it in Quomodo stabit regnum, it became a 
permanent component of his call for church reform. This is evident 
in Gerson's 1421 sermon Redde quod debes (Give what you owe). This 
sermon insisted on the hierarchical inferiority of members of reli- 
gious orders when compared to prelates, whom Gerson defined as 
members of the secular clergy who were popes, cardinals, bishops 
and parish priests (7.2.984). The central role that hierarchy played 
in Gerson's understanding of preaching 1s demonstrated by the fact 
that he promoted this particular understanding of hierarchy in the 
context of a more general exhortation to all prelates to feed the 
Lord's sheep, the laity, with the knowledge of the Ten Commandments, 
the good example of a blameless life and the sacraments (5.4898—491). 


" For a discussion of Quomodo stabit regnum in the context of the Council of Pisa, 
see Swanson, “The Mendicant Problem,” 229—232. 

0 For example, as a result of the university’s suggestion that the Dominicans 
were heretics during the course of the Monzon affair, Parisians mocked the Dominicans 
whenever they tried to leave their convent. See Chronique du Religieux de Saint-Denys 
I 492. 
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After explaining the duties of all prelates, Gerson warned the prelates 
in his audience against allowing anyone to criticize simple curates 
(parish priests) or ecclesiastical and lay lords. Such criticism, he 
observed, caused murmuring and rebellion against the Church and 
prevented the laity from being “built up in obedience, patience, and 
love."?' Gerson then elaborated on this warning with an attack 
against specific preachers who preached “against the power of curates 
so that they may raise up their own power or so that they may 
snatch away the profits fraudulently and in their conspiracy." These 
preachers, he argued, “are not assistants (coadjutores) but destroyers 
(oppressores)." 9? 

Like Gerson's other anti-mendicant sermons, Redde quod debes did 
not defend the interests of the Church as a whole. Rather, it defended 
the interests of the secular clergy. Seen from the perspective of sec- 
ular-mendicant conflict, the destroyers that Gerson identified in Redde 
quod debes are none other than the mendicants. Gerson's argument 
that mendicant criticism of curates or ecclesiastical leaders derived 
from a desire to “raise up their own power" or “snatch away the 
profits fraudulently” echoed established anti-mendicant exegesis. 
Gerson's use of this anti-mendicant tradition betrays him as an inter- 
ested party pursuing concrete political goals under the cover of a 
defense of ecclesiastical order. His suggestion that the mendicants 
were engaged in a conspiracy to seize power and wealth within the 
Church is particularly telling. A defender of the mendicants could 
have just as easily interpreted the mendicants’ criticism of the secu- 
lar clergy as an expression of the mendicants’ sincere desire for 
church reform. Moreover, Gerson delivered Redde quod debes before 
an ecclesiastical synod assembled in Lyon in 1421.'** Since French 
provincial councils had historically served as a rallying point for sec- 
ular attempts to restrict the papally endorsed privileges of the men- 
dicant orders, we can assume that Gerson hoped that this sermon 
would inspire the prelates in the audience to some action against 
their mendicant critics. '? 


131 5.492: “induceretur populus magis ad rebellionem, murmur et detractionem 
quam aedificaretur ad obedientiam, patientiam et amorem . . ." 

1? 5.493: “Unde praedicantes contra postestatem curatorum ut suam extollant vel 
ut redditus et jura sua fraudulenter praeripiant, non sunt coadjutores sed oppressores." 

75 Lawrence, The Friars (note 91 above), 122 and 219—221. 

134 Brown, Pastor and Laity, (note 1 above), 271, n. 17. 

135 See note 118 above. 
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These aggressive accusations demonstrate the historical limitations 
of Gerson's understanding of his own role as preacher and the uni- 
versity's role as a leader in pastoral and church reform. For Gerson, 
a gifted preacher caught in the middle of the ecclesiastical disorder 
of the papal schism and the political chaos of Charles VI's reign, the 
university symbolized a haven of order from which he could pro- 
mote viable reforms of the Church and the political realm. Traditional 
understandings of the theologian as both an exemplary preacher and 
the ultimate authority on Christian doctrine supported Gerson’s deci- 
sion to build his reform program on the prestige of the university 
and the authority of the university-trained theologian. This decision 
is reflected in his efforts to redirect the activities the university towards 
preaching and pastoral reform. In the charged political atmosphere 
of early-fifteenth-century Europe, where centers of political and eccle- 
siastical authority shifted rapidly, preaching, which relied on persua- 
sion alone, made good political sense. Moreover, preaching supported 
by the consensus of the authoritative University of Paris offered some 
promise of success. 

The full potential and limitations of Gerson's vision of the university 
as preacher-writ-large becomes apparent in his 1405 sermon, Vivat rex. 
This sermon rehearsed the university's glorious heritage and asserted 
that “the office of the daughter of the king is to seek and teach truth 
and justice."? He also asserted that it was a special property of the 
university to always strive for peace (7.2.1145). For this reason she 
examines all of France and speaks the truth about the injustices and 
suffering that she has observed to the nobility (7.2.1145-1146). He 
claimed that the university and its representatives were obliged to 
do this regardless of the personal risk involved (7.2.1152-1153). The 
university, Gerson claimed, spoke for the good of all of the people 
because its student body was representative of people from many 
places (7.2.1165-1166). 

After outlining the university's role in the realm, Gerson proceeded 
to berate the princes of the blood and the king for the suffering that 
their internal disputes had inflicted on the French people. He warned 
the princes that natural law and divine law were opposed to their 
heedless oppression of their subjects and meditated at length on the 
fact that they were mere mortal men who would some day die 


' 7.2.1145: “L'office de la fille du roy est traictier et enseigner verite et justice . . ." 
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(7.2.1162-1163). He then outlined plans for reform that were designed 
to prevent the members of the king's council from working against 
each other and also to prevent royal officials from oppressing the 
people through extortion. These plans included instituting fair judges, 
fair taxes and an end to violence (7.2.1173-1185). He argued that 
peace and prosperity were necessary for the development of the spir- 
itual hfe (7.2.1180). 

Vivat rex demonstrates Gerson's personal courage, as well as his 
concern for the good of the people of France. It also suggests that 
the voice of the university could be incredibly useful to the poor 
and oppressed when it was used as Gerson used it. In his conclu- 
sion to Vivat rex, however, Gerson called for the restoration of provin- 
cial synods for the purpose of reforming the Church (7.2.1185). These 
regional church councils had been used by the secular clergy in the 
thirteenth century for the purpose of restricting mendicant privileges. 
Bonus pastor and Redde quod debes suggest that once these councils were 
re-instated as Gerson had requested, he also used them to attack the 
mendicants. In Vivat rex Gerson characterized the lying flatterer as 
one who encourages disputes for the purpose of being credited with 
the peace (7.2.1163). His attacks against the mendicants at church 
councils dedicated to reform, however, seem to do just that. These 
attacks suggest that Gerson's understanding of the university preacher 
as an agent of church reform was limited by the contested nature 
of the university's authority and the defensive identity that the con- 
stant need to defend university privileges fostered. These limitations, 
in turn, help to explain how a compassionate preacher could aggres- 
sively persecute and slander other Christians, such as his mendicant 
colleagues, in defense of order and the spiritual health of the laity. 


GERSON'S STANCE ON WOMEN 


Wendy Love Anderson 


THE Mirror or His TIME 


Perhaps the most frequently repeated truism about Jean Gerson is 
the characterization of him as “a mirror of his time." However, the 
second most frequently repeated truism of recent gersonian scholar- 
ship has come to view Gerson as potentially ahead of his time, albeit 
not in the most positive sense of the term: the erstwhile chancellor 
has been identified as a leader in the late medieval ecclesiastical 
backlash against politically powerful women in general and female 
visionaries in particular. The notion that Gerson viewed female vision- 
aries with disfavor is hardly new: in his 1706 edition of Gerson's 
works, the French historian Louis Ellies Du Pin stated that multa 
adjicit. Gersonius contra doctrinas mulierum, eorumque visiones! However, the 
scholarly work of the last decade has placed Du Pin's insight in a 
different framework and credited Gerson with a positively novel 
degree of gender bias, helping to end a late medieval age of oppor- 
tunity for female visionaries seeking to reform the Church. As Dyan 
Elliott writes in a recent monograph, “Gerson was the first to diag- 
nose a certain kind of spiritual duplicity or deception as a woman's 
problem. ... [T ]his diagnosis was in no way implicit in the discourse 
that he had inherited." Jo Ann McNamara explains that Gerson 
“took the lead in advancing the revived claims of the hierarchy,” a 
hierarchy which ultimately united in the fifteenth-century “disap- 
proval of female mysticism." Nancy Caciola describes Gerson as 
wriüng against "the Church's recent effeminate degradation" and 


' Louis Ellies Du Pin, Joannes Gersonti Omnia Opera (Antwerp, 1706), IV.98. 

? Dyan Elliot, Proving Woman: Female Spirituality and Inquisitorial Culture in the Later 
Middle Ages (Princeton, NJ, 2004), 270. 

? Jo Ann McNamara, “The Rhetoric of Orthodoxy: Clerical Authority and Female 
Innovation in the Struggle with Heresy,” in Maps of Flesh and Light: The Religious 
Experience of Medieval Women Mystics, ed. Ulrike Wiethaus (Syracuse, N.Y., 1993), 
24-25. 
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insisting that “male assent to female leadership had wrought unpar- 
alleled devastation upon the Church."* Barbara Newman refers to 
Gerson's “general distrust of visionary women."? Indeed, some schol- 
ars have begun to take Gerson's negative stance on female vision- 
aries as a given, building on that assumption in order to characterize 
his broader position against females and the feminine throughout 
Christianity.° 

The details of Gerson’s position on women—and especially on 
female visionaries—are considerably more complex, as several of the 
above studies acknowledge. The following essay will argue that a 
straightforward view of Gerson as hostile to female visionaries (much 
less to women in general) takes a limited and therefore deeply prob- 
lematic view of Gerson’s much more nuanced attitudes and exten- 
sive writings on the subject. Although few would describe him as a 
proto-feminist, Gerson seems to have dealt well and even sensitively 
with women in his life and with several works written by or about 
women. His negative examples of female visionaries gone astray are 
few and far between, and they usually serve some broader rhetori- 
cal or polemic purpose. They must also be considered alongside 
Gerson’s use of discernment tactics which had previously found 
expression in works written by or about female visionaries, as well 
as his frequent citations of women alongside men as examples of not 
only well-behaved visionaries, but also proper discerners of spirits. 
Finally, passages dealing with female visionaries and the teachings 
of women must be read within the larger context of the treatises in 
which they occur and the time in which they were written. Ultimately, 
Gerson’s recurring emphasis on gender-neutral spiritual experience 
as the best way to distinguish true from false revelations can even 
be seen to undermine his statements of support for the (all-male) 
ecclesiastical hierarchy as the supreme authority in such matters and 


* Nancy Caciola, Discerning Spirits: Divine and Demonic Possession in the Middle Ages 
(Ithaca, N.Y., 2003), 289. 

? Barbara Newman, “What Did It Mean To Say ‘I Saw’”?: The Clash Between 
Theory and Practice in Medieval Visionary Culture,” Speculum 80 (2005), 41. 

ê For instance, in Barbara Newman’s God and the Goddesses: Vision, Poetry and Belief 
in the Middle Ages (Philadelphia, 2003), which will be discussed in more detail below; 
or in Rosalynn Voaden, God's Words, Women’s Voices: The Discernment of Spirits in the 
Writing of Late-Medieval Women Visionaries (Rochester, N.Y., 1999), in which Gerson’s 
view of female visionaries is seen as contributing to a larger “misogynistic culture” 


(67). 
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leave an opening, however inadvertently, for female agency and 
authority. 

First, however, it is worthwhile reviewing the textual basis for the 
more general charges against Gerson. No scholar has made a serious 
effort to characterize the chancellor as a thoroughgoing misogynist 
in his personal life; indeed, the many letters and spiritual treatises 
he directed to his six surviving sisters suggest a deeply caring (if 
sometimes overcontrolling) elder brother.’ Brian Patrick McGuire has 
pointed out that Gerson discouraged his sisters from marriage by 
cataloguing its negative effects on both husbands and wives, in con- 
trast to the traditional approach which focused only on “women’s 
supposed weaknesses."? And while Gerson advised his sisters to form 
a semi-organized religious community in their home, he stipulates 
that he is not denigrating religion, that is, formal religious communi- 
ties, in doing so (7.417). While the reasons for his advice remain 
mysterious, they do not seem to involve a profound objection to 
women or organized female religiosity.’ Indeed, Gerson’s Montaigne 
de contemplation, a vernacular guide to the theological underpinnings 
for such a community, is explicitly directed “more to women than 
to men... for ordinary people, and especially for my sisters” (7.16; 
EW 75). Outside his family circle, we know of no deep friendships 
between Gerson and his female contemporaries, unless we join the 
tradition of reading autobiographically Gerson’s tale of the ease with 
which spiritual friendship between an unnamed man and a religiously 
dedicated virgin became carnal from the man’s perspective (3.52; 
EW 357-58).'° While an autobiographical connection cannot be 
demonstrated with certainty—after all, there are similar episodes in 
various late medieval homilies and saints’ lives'’—Gerson’s version 


7 See Brian Patrick McGuire’s article in this volume as well as McGuire, “Late 
Medieval Care and Control of Women: Jean Gerson and His Sisters,” Revue d’his- 
toire ecclésiastique 92 (1997), 5-37. 

8 McGuire, “Care and Control,” 22-23. 

? See McGuire, “Care and Control," 12. 

10 [n fact, Gerson begins his account with “Novi hominem qui,” echoing Paul's 
statement in 2 Cor. 12:2-3 which was read autobiographically by medieval com- 
mentators. This observation dates back to Johan Huizinga in The Autumn of the Middle 
Ages, trans. Rodney Payton and Ulrich Mammitzsch (Chicago, 1996), 228. For more 
on this identification, see also McGuire, “Jean Gerson and the End of Spiritual 
Friendship: Dilemmas of Conscience," in Friendship in Medieval Europe, ed. Julian 
Haseldine (Thrupp, UK, 1999), 236-38. 

! As noted by Voaden, God's Words (note 5 above), 68. 
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of this anecdote is noteworthy for its complete lack of any blame or 
implication of its female protagonist. Only the man whom Gerson 
“knew” is described as sinning, and the potential evil stemming from 
the friendship is entirely his responsibility. If we can temporarily iso- 
late Gerson the man from his public roles as theologian, pastor, and 
chancellor, he seems to have been, if anything, especially sensitive 
to the needs and prerogatives of the women in his life. 

Of course, any such distinction between Gerson's private and pub- 
lic personae 1s specious, since most of the available sources for the 
"private" Gerson were in fact intended for public distribution. And 
in the public arena, Gerson frequently found himself interacting with 
prominent women both real and textual. Gerson's best-known “pro- 
fessional" interaction with a female contemporary came when he 
wrote in support of Christine de Pizan and her critique of the Roman 
de la Rose." Here Gerson’s position is unambiguous: he describes 
Christine herself as an *outstanding woman" (2.67; EW 216), and 
prominent among his objections to the Roman is the fashion in which 
its narrative of unfortunate lovers “includes all women, blames all, 
has contempt for all, with no exceptions," not even for the “virgin 
saints" or the Virgin Mary, the “saint of saints” (7.310; EW 390-91). 
Another, less famous case in which Gerson found himself involved 
was the debate over the possible sainthood of Ermine of Rheims, a 
visionary widow who had died in 1396. Gerson's assessment of her 
Vita in 1401-02 was cautiously positive, touting Ermine's life story 
as completely orthodox but advising that it be distributed only to 
"those who are stable in their way of life and concerned with their 
own salvation” (A-G 171; EW 247). Ermine’s gender is mentioned 
only as further proof of supernatural activity: “certainly this one fact 
does not prevent one’s admiration or the possibility of a miracle, 
that it was an uneducated countrywoman who knew how to express 
all that is described in the book” (A-G 173; EW 246). More than 
twenty years later, Gerson would mention in another treatise that 


? For more on Gerson’s role in the Roman de la Rose controversy, see Renate 
Blumenfeld-Kosinskr's article in this volume. 

5 The key work on Ermine—and the critical edition of her vita—is Claude 
Arnaud-Gillet ed. and trans., Entre Dieu et Satan: Les visions d'Ermine de Reims (+1396) 
recueillies et transcrites par Jean Le Graveur (Florence: SISMEL/Edizioni del Galluzzo, 
1997). I am citing Arnaud-Gillet’s text for Gerson's Judicium de vie de Sainte Ermine 
in preference to that of Glorieux (2.93-96); I will note it in the text as “A-G” with 
page numbers. 
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he had been “near seduction on account of a certain Ermine from 
Rheims” through interactions with “certain men with a great repu- 
tation for merit...except that by God’s will I tempered the style 
of my own response” (9.475)." Unfortunately, Gerson left no clue 
as to which direction his “seduced” option might have taken; in fact, 
it is not altogether clear whether the prestigious aliquorum were 
Ermine’s supporters or her detractors, although the former seems 
more likely.” At any rate, and in the absence of other material on 
Ermine among Gerson’s writings, it seems that the qualified appro- 
bation of 1401—02 was in fact this successful deliverance from temp- 
tation and hence Gerson’s final, and mostly positive, statement on 
Ermine’s sanctity. 

Leaving aside the case of Birgitta of Sweden, which is addressed 
in detail below, the remaining named woman whom Gerson is some- 
times accused of denigrating is the Virgin Mary. This argument fre- 
quently begins from Gerson’s enthusiastic promotion of the relatively 
novel cult of St. Joseph, which did indeed borrow phrases and con- 
cepts from the well-developed medieval devotion to Mary.'° 
series of sermons, Gerson insists that Joseph be given his due as 
Mary’s husband and thus her “head,” suggests that Jesus could be 
said to have come from flesh belonging to Joseph, and reworks famous 
Marian homilies to in praise of her spouse (5.344, 5.357-58). Barbara 
Newman has been the latest to suggest that Gerson's interest in St. 
Joseph was part of a larger anti-female agenda: *Gerson knew pre- 
cisely what he was doing: to undermine the authority of female 
visions, he needed to discredit not only the mystics themselves, but 
the particular brand of Mariology that authorized them." However, 
Gerson's enthusiasüc adaptation of Marian tropes for the Josephine 
cult barely registers against the impact of his frequent praise for the 


In a 


l4 Gerson, De examinatione. doctrinarum: “per relationes aliquorum magnae merito 
reputationis, proximus seductioni de quadam Hermina, Remensi, nisi modum respon- 
sionis propriae, Deo volente, temperassem." 

? Caciola, Discerning Spirits (note 4 above), echoes the general consensus that “By 
this time [the writing of De examinatione doctrinarum], Gerson had come to regard 
Hermine's revelations as manifestly false" (303). It is not clear how this claim is 
supported by Gerson's statement in De examinatione. doctrinarum. 

15 See, for instance, Rosemary Drage Hale, “Joseph as Mother: Adaptation and 
Appropriation in the Construction of Male Virtue,” in J. C. Parsons and B. Wheeler, 
eds., Medieval Mothering (New York, 1996), 101-16, and Newman, God and the Goddesses 
(note 5 above), 283-97. 

U Newman, God and the Goddesses (note 5 above), 287. 
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Virgin herself. We have already noted his desire to exempt her from 
the misogyny of the Roman de la Rose, and there are countless sermons 
and treatises in which he praises and glorifies the Mother of God. 
Gerson did object to what he saw as theological errors concerning 
Mary, as when he pointed out that the popular artistic depiction of 
Mary as mater totius Trinitatis could lead to confusion about which 
part of the Godhead had taken human flesh (7.963). However, such 
considerations do not seem to have impeded Gerson’s devotion to 
Mary herself. Given Newman's linkage between Gerson's supposed 
objections to Mary and to female visionaries in general, the most 
telling countercitation may be Gerson's description of Mary as a 
properly-behaved visionary who recounted “the sacred mysteries that 
had been given to her alone... not to boast but to build up the 
church and religion” (3.40; EW 340). On balance, it appears that 
there is no obvious gender bias in Gerson’s attitudes toward specific 
writings by or about women. Gerson’s judgments on both Christine 
de Pizan’s critique and Ermine’s visions were much more positive 
than the ones he rendered on, for example, the writings of Jan van 
Ruusbroec, the followers of Raymond Lull, or a host of other male- 
authored or male-supported texts, visionary or otherwise. 


THE NEGATIVE EXAMPLES 


Moving from these high-profile individual cases to women “in gen- 
eral” brings us to the larger question of Gerson’s interactions with 
female parishioners. ‘Thanks to his academic and ecclesiastical duties, 
Gerson spent most of his life moving in an all-male world, and his 
opportunities for dealing pastorally with women were relatively infre- 
quent, as he himself suggests in the De arte audiendi confessiones (8.15; 
EW 373). However, throughout his pastorally-oriented works, Gerson 
demonstrates great concern for and interest in the appropriate way 
to extract full confessions from women as distinct from men or chil- 
dren, and he does so without attributing any particular sinfulness to 
women: in the Dialogue spirituel, for instance, he warns of dangerous 
closeness stemming from priests hearing young women’s confessions, 
but he does not implicate either party in the situation (7.185). More 
generally, D. Catherine Brown’s examination of Gerson’s sermons 
on or about women concludes that while Gerson joined with his era 
in describing women’s roles in marriage and religious life as decid- 
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edly subordinate to those of their male counterparts, he selected the 
more benign tradition of describing both woman and man as cre- 
ated in God’s image and left “a firm impression that equality between 
the sexes prevails in the realm of grace and redemption." Brown 
also demonstrates that Gerson took a “comparatively mild” approach 
to the often misogynistic tropes of medieval preaching, chastising or 
ridiculing men at least as frequently as women on homiletic topics 
ranging from fashion-consciousness to adultery. When it comes to 
offering exempla, Brown concludes, “Gerson exhibits no harshness 
towards women .. . If woman is a temptress, man is also a tempter.”!” 
This even-handed approach is in keeping with Gerson’s communi- 
cations to his sisters, and seems miles away from the leader of the 
charge against female visionaries. But anecdotes are the point of 
departure for just that charge, because they are the largest remain- 
ing source of further insights into Gerson’s limited encounters with 
women. 

Here the problem of context emerges: two of the most famous 
anecdotes about Gerson’s experiences with women (as well as the 
above-mentioned account of a developing spiritual/carnal friendship) 
appear in the 1401 treatise De distinctione verarum visionum ad falsis 
(3.8656; EW 334—64). Logically enough, many of the exempla in 
this treatise deal with individuals who were mistaken about the verac- 
ity of their visions or inspirations, but it is precisely these exempla 
which are among those most frequently cited in support of the con- 
tention that Gerson objected to female visionaries in particular and 
holy women more generally. For instance, Elliott describes “Gerson’s 
marked tendency to use women as [negative] exempla" as leading 
ultimately toward “the larger discursive terrain of misogyny."" As 
such, a close analysis of De distinctiones pattern of anecdotes 1s worth 
conducting. Surprisingly enough, it turns out that women are rarely 
mentioned in De distinctione, and when they are, they are individuals 
appearing alongside men as either good or bad examples. For instance, 
both Zechariah and Elizabeth are identified as accurately discerning 
their son's name from an angelic messenger (3.39), while the Virgin 


? D. Catherine Brown, Pastor and Laity in the Theology of Jean Gerson (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1987), 216. 

? Brown, Pastor and Laity, 220—21. 

20 Elliott, Proving Woman (note 2 above), 278. 
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Mary is listed alongside Saints Paul and Bernard as appropriately 
humble individuals who received revelations but only made them 
known when they were needed (3.39—40). On the negative side, 
Gerson's principal example of an indiscreet individual deceived by 
demons is a pious married woman from Arras who alternated peri- 
ods of fasting and voracious eating and ignored a passing Gerson's 
advice to moderate her behavior (3.42-43). But the woman from 
Arras is part of a larger global phenomenon, Gerson explains, and 
he has cited her only as an example of the endemic lack of discre- 
tion in their society. As he points out, “the accumulation of the 
greatest evils that we now experience and suffer from in the schism 
is the result of this disease of indiscretion, by which no one will let 
anyone else give advice" (3.44; EW 345). The other famous example 
of a woman behaving badly in De distinctione is Gerson's description 
of the intellectually prideful yet loving “Maria de Valenciennes" 
identified by scholars as the fourteenth-century mystic Marguerite 
Porete; however, “Maria” is actually paired with an unnamed man 
who also confused carnal love with charity and is balanced by men- 
tion of a devota mulier (probably Angela of Foligno) who correctly 
identified love as the most suspect of emotions (3.51—52).”! 

The more closely one reads De distinctione, the more Gerson’s rel- 
ative egalitarianism in terms of gender references seems to be in 
keeping with the tendencies exhibited in his sermons and other spir- 
itual treatises. While Gerson repeats the traditional commonplace 
that holy women are especially susceptible to confusing divine with 
human love, his exemplum on this point—the potentially autobio- 
graphical anecdote mentioned above—involves a spiritual friendship 
between a man and a woman in which the man is the one who 
becomes confused; Gerson then follows this account with the obser- 
vation that both (male) Begard and (female) Begardae are especially 
problematic in this area (3.51). Finally, Gerson explains that when 
revelations seem to go against nature, the apostolic gift of discretio 
spirituum, “a certain intimate taste and experimental illumination", is 
required to correctly identify their ultimate source (3.47; EW 350). 
Here Gerson’s examples are Saints Gregory, Bernard, and Monica, 


? Romana Guernieri first identified “Maria” with Marguerite Porete in her “Il 
movimento del Libero Spirito," Archivio Italiano per la storia della pietà 4 (1965), 453-54, 
461-62. On the devota mulier, see EW 459 n. 53; as McGuire points out, the ref 
erence seems to be to Angela’s Instructions 2, “The Perils of Spiritual Love." 
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whose ability to distinguish between true and false imaginings had 
been lauded by her son Augustine in his Confessions.” It is possible 
to count a total of nine examples of unnamed or named male figures 
who are negative examples in De distinctione, as compared to two 
female figures (“Maria” and the woman from Arras). In fact, the 
text features more stories about theologians or learned men falling 
into error (three) than there are about women falling into error! 
Affirmative citations of male sources or men’s actions also outnum- 
ber those of women, of course, but there are clearly positive exam- 
ples of female behavior in De distinctione. With the exception of the 
single commonplace about women tending to confuse sex and love, 
then, Gerson has nothing to say about “women” as a category in 
De distinctione, and his mentions of individual woman are fairly well- 
balanced. His final conclusion on the question of distinguishing true 
and false visions in De distinctione is that no person can judge another's 
charity simply on the basis of “his own mental ability, skill, or efforts” 
and can only obtain certitude “from God’s light and not alone from 
human investigation and judgment” (3.53-54; EW, 359). This for- 
mulation—especially if one bears in mind the examples of Mary and 
Monica—seems relatively open to the possibility of women not merely 
having visions, but also correctly judging visions based on experi- 
ence rather than formal theological training. 

This tension between theological and experiential knowledge was, 
of course, not confined to Gerson's works on discerning spirits; rather, 
it appears in works dealing with everything from university reform 
to mystical theology to spiritual advice. Many of these are dealt with 
elsewhere in this volume, but here it suffices to point out that Gerson's 
commonplace linkage of women with the unlearned or unlettered 
leads him to imply that their form of knowledge—experiential, affective, 
even mystical—is repeatedly validated, though not unconditionally. 
In his first letter on Ruusbroec's Spiritual Espousals Gerson describes 
experentia as a doctrix and asserts that the “truly wise" should strive 
towards both types of knowledge, the affective contemplation culti- 
vated by “uneducated women and ignorant people" as well as the 
intellectually contemplative knowledge of formally trained theologians 
(2.61; EW 208-9). A similar distinction appears in the Montaigne, 


? See Augustine, Confessions VI.13.23: “Dicebat enim discernere se nescio quo 
sapore, quem uerbis explicare non poterat, quid interessent inter reuelantem te et 
2 > 
animam suam somniantem.” 
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where McGuire points out that “Gerson’s defense of his sisters’ spir- 
itual insight was part of his new emphasis on the depth and impor- 
tance of lay contemplative experience."? Of course, Gerson was 
conscious of the problems of depending too strongly on experience, 
and recommends that in questions affecting the truth of faith a 
trained theologian be consulted “instead of going to the unlearned... 
saving the possibility that a miracle of revelation has taken place in 
them. ... [and] unless by chance it is obvious that such theologians 
have depraved wills and are intolerably corrupt in morals” (2.61; 
EW, 209). While this passage seems more damning for theologians 
than for visionaries, Gerson also worries about the likelihood of ver- 
ifying that “miracle of revelation.” Another anecdote often cited to 
prove Gerson’s distrust of female visionaries comes from his second 
letter on Ruusbroec's Spiritual. Espousals, where he describes meeting 
“a certain woman who was considered by many to be a prophetess 
and a maker of miracles," who taught that her spirit had been anni- 
hilated and recreated by God and “when she was asked how she 
could know this, she answered that she had experienced it" (2.102; 
EW, 255). In other words, Gerson seems to be saying, the claim of 
experiential knowledge is not itself sufficient and must be somehow 
authenticated, but his point has no obvious connection with the gen- 
der of the “prophetess.” The same letter features a number of neg- 
ative male examples ranging from Arius to the Beghards (not their 
female counterparts) to Lullists in Gerson's contemporary Paris, and 
the “prophetess” story in its proper context seems clearly to address 
not the category of female visionaries but the problem of verifying 
experiential claims such as the unnamed prophetess's—or Ruusbroec's. 


Tue TESTING OF SPIRITS 


What about the visionaries, then, the female ones in particular? Did 
Gerson really lead the ecclesiastical charge against them? It is around 
this axis that claims of Gerson’s modified misogyny tend to revolve. 
We have already seen Gerson pronounce a qualifiedly positive judg- 
ment on learning from affective contemplation such as women tended 
to enjoy, a more cautiously positive judgment on Ermine, an extremely 
positive judgment on Angela of Foligno, and a strongly negative (if 


# McGuire, “Care and Control” (note 6 above), 30. 
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much more brief) judgment on the woman from Arras, “Maria” of 
Valenciennes, and the unnamed “prophetess.” One could adduce 
several other positive examples of holy women in Gerson's works, 
for instance, in his Dialogue spirituel, Gerson cites the prayers and pil- 
grimages of Agnes of Auxerre as an example his sisters might wish 
to follow (7.172). And in De distinctione alone, there is no indication 
that women are problematic as a category quite the opposite!— 
when it comes to distinguishing true from false visions. But then one 
must address Gerson's other two major treatises on discerning spir- 
its: De probatione. spirituum. and De examinatione. doctrinarum. Both these 
works are frequently cited as clear examples of Gerson's stance against 
female visionaries, but once again they benefit from an extremely 
close reading, and even more from careful placement within their 
respective historical and theological contexts. 

Gerson wrote De probatione spirituum at the Council of Constance, 
six months after the Council had formally ratified Birgitta of Sweden's 
canonization under the Roman Pope Boniface IX but during a ses- 
sion in which Swedish delegates were proposing the additional can- 
onizations of several individuals associated with Birgitta and her 
order." Eric Colledge's work in the 1950s clearly established that 
Gerson had deliberately borrowed some of the criteria in De proba- 
tione from the Epistola solitarii ad reges written in defense of Birgitta's 
Revelaciones by her final confessor Alfonso Pecha, and that Gerson 
probably did so for the purpose of refuting Birgitta's claims of divine 
inspiration.” After all, quite apart from any abstract theological con- 
siderations, Gerson and Birgitta were on opposite sites of both the 
Great Western Schism and the Hundred Years War! What most 
scholars do not seem to have realized is the extent to which Gerson’s 
self-appointed task of refuting the pro-Birgittine Epzstola solitari led 
him towards a more gender-specific approach to the discernment of 
spirits than he had previous embraced. Pecha’s actual criteria for 
distinguishing true from false visions in the Epistola solitarii were drawn 
from assorted scholastic authorities and were entirely gender-neutral— 
much like Gerson’s in De distinctione—but several of them focus strongly 


# The date and context of De probatione spirituum are addressed at length in André 
Combes, Essai sur la critique de Ruysbroeck par Gerson t. 1 (Paris, 1945), 297—329. 

# On the Zpistola and the De probatione, see Eric Colledge, “Epistola solitarii ad 
reges; Alphonse of Pecha as Organizer of Birgittine and Urbanist Propaganda,” 
Mediaeval Studies 43 (1956), 19—49. 
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on the visionary's behavior and status, including not only familiar 
characteristics such as humility and obedience but also an influx of 
supernatural intelligible light, a moral life, and a laudable death for 
the visionary in question.” And Pecha’s actual defense of Birgitta on 
these counts frequently cited her gender as a positive factor: her 
humility, obedience to confessors, and supernatural inspiration were 
all correlated with her status as a mubhercula, a "little woman.” As 
Pecha explained, in many Scriptural examples God chose to speak 
through simpletons, idiots, fisherman, and even (!) women “in order 
to show His omnipotence ... and confound the wise." Those who 
questioned whether God would reveal anything to “an ignorant lit- 
tle women" were, Pecha insisted, “more secular than spiritual."?? 
In De probatione, Gerson's single paragraph explicitly mentioning 
Birgitta contains nothing particular to her gender except the descrip- 
tive statement that her visions included Christ, Mary, and the saints 
speaking to her “familiarly” or “as a husband would speak to a wife” 
(9.179).? Gerson spends more time on her Revelaciones, which he 
clearly doubts but advises that the Church treat with “silence and 
dissimulation? since they had been so widely accepted as truth that 
to withdraw or condemn them would cause further scandal (9.179).* 
And even in a treatise with clearly anti-Birgittine leanings, the named 
male figures cited as negative examples—Jean de Varennes and John 
Hus (9.183)—outnumber Birgitta, the only named female figure so 
cited. Both Varennes and Hus, who had been burned at the Council's 
order only a month before Gerson wrote De probatione, are described 
as individuals whose long-term results and “ends” vitiated their ini- 


% Alfonso Pecha, Epistola solitarii ad reges chp. 7, edited by Arne Jönsson in Alfonso 
of Jaén: His Life and Words with Critical Editions of the Epistola Solitarii, the Informaciones 
and the Epistola Serui Christi (Lund, 1989), 154—66. 

7 Pecha, Epistola solitarii 1.22, in Jonsson, Alfonso, 120: “ad ostendendum omnipo- 
tenciam ... ut confundat sapientes." 

?' Deposition of Alfonso Pecha in Acta et Processus Canonizacionis Beate Birgitte, ed. 
Isak Collijn, Samlingar utgivna av Svenska Fornskriftsällskapet ser. 2 Latinska skrifter, 
Band I (Uppsala, 1924—31), 390: “aliqui religiosi pocius seculares quam spirituales . . . 
faciebant derisionem et detraccionem de hoc reputantes quasi impossibile, quod 
Deus loqueretur per reuelaciones diuinitus cum vna ignara muliercula...." Note 
also the similar passage in Epistola solitarii 1.20 (in Jonsson, Alfonso, 119—20). 

? Gerson, De probatione spirituum: “...[U]nius qua Brigitta nominatur, assueta 
visionibus quas nedum ab angelis, sed a Christo et Maria et Agnete et caeteris 
sanctis, familiaritate jugi, sicut sponsus ad sponsam loquitur. . .” 

3 Ibid.: “Denique in ipso etiam silentio et dissimulatione, ex quo res in medium 
posita est, non nihil inesse discriminis pertimescimus." 
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tial positive reception, clearly another stab at Pecha’s criteria in the 
Epistola. Still, given Birgitta’s self-proclaimed status as “bride of 
Christ” and Pecha’s effort to turn her prophetic gender into an argu- 
ment for God’s mysterious ways, it makes sense that Gerson would 
argue against the Birgittine cult along similar gendered lines, and so 
he does in one section of De probatione. Indeed, throughout the trea- 
tise, Gerson’s interest seems to be not so much women or female 
visionaries but the relationship they have with their confessors! After 
citing the monastic commonplace that excessive zeal appears “espe- 
cially among youths and women" (9.184), Gerson elaborates at length 
on the dangers of the visionary/confessor relationship, to the point 
that one wonders which group is the true target of Gerson’s attack. 
He warns that women will, at best, waste their confessors’ time with 
excessive chatter about their visions, and they possess “an insatiable 
itch to see and to speak (let us remain silent about touching)" (9.184). 
Even if they do not engage in inappropriate relationships with their 
confessors, such terminally curious women are likely “to be turned 
away from the truth” (9.184), but here Gerson’s proof-text for describ- 
ing the women is 2 Timothy 3:7, the end of a Pauline diatribe 
against those who lead away “foolish little women” rather than against 
the women themselves!** Each of De probatione’s seemingly generic 
slurs on women turns out to have a subtext blaming the woman’s 
spiritual advisor. Within the context of polemic against Pecha’s Epistola 
solitaru, it seems clear that the passages about women in De probatione 
are extremely effective blows against Birgitta’s defense by confessor. 

The remainder—in fact, the majority—of De probatione 1s in keep- 
ing with the gender-neutrality of Gerson’s earlier works. He offers 
three methods of “proving spirits”: by Scriptural and doctrinal knowl- 
edge, by office in the church hierarchy, and by “an intimate inspi- 
ration or an internal taste, or through the experience of a certain 


*! In addition to requiring a good end for the visionary, Pecha had suggested 
(following centuries of commentary on Mt 7:16) that his or her prophecies ought 
to bear good “fruit.” See Epistola solitarii 7, op. cit. 

? Gerson, De probatione spirituum: *[P]raesertim in adolescentibus et foeminis. . . > 

3 Ibid.: “Habet insatiabilem videndi loquendique, ut interim de tactu silentium 
sit, pruriginem . . ." (The statement is followed by a quotation from the Aeneid about 
Dido's attraction to Aeneas, in case anyone was unclear about the type of touch- 
ing with which Gerson is concerned.) 

% Ibid.: “Nullus idcirco mirabitur si tales ad fabulas conversi, avertuntur a veri- 
tate...” 2 Tim. 3:6 refers to captwas ducunt mulierculas oneratas. 


> 
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sweetness" which can only operate through those who have them- 
selves experienced spiritual consolations (9.178).% This third category 
echoes the evocation of Saints Gregory, Bernard, and Monica as 
experientially-based discerners in De distinctione, and although Gerson 
spends most of his treatise addressing “Scriptural and doctrinal knowl- 
edge," he qualifies this reliance on rational judgment by asserting 
that “no one can judge perfectly who is only learned in Holy Scripture 
and who is not also himself an expert in the battle of many spiri- 
tual affects, who has never ascended to the heaven or descended 
into the abyss and seen the wonder of God in the depths” (9.178).°*° 
Experience, so often gendered female by example as well as grammar, 
continues to be a requisite for Gerson’s process of “testing spirits,” 
even when the potential tester already has a formal theological edu- 
cation. Meanwhile, Gerson passes over a perfectly good opportunity 
to exclude “unlettered” women from the process when he allows that 
visionaries can distinguish between different forms of inspiration 
through “their own ingenuity and cleverness... by learning in the 
disciplines of theology and philosophy... [or] by the teaching of 
others” (9.184).7 Women are not being excluded from Gerson’s pro- 
posed process: rather, ill-advised women (who, unlike men, lack com- 
pensatory formal learning) are an aspect of his more general concern 
with the topic of spiritual advice. It comes as no surprise that the 
mnemonic couplet for questioning “spirits” Gerson offers (9.180) par- 
allels those offered in confessors’ manuals.” 

If De probatione is read less as a diatribe against female visionaries 
and more as a tract about proper spiritual advising in cases where 
the advisee claims some sort of “spiritual” insight, several additional 
points become clear. For one thing, the theme of poor advising in 
De probatione neatly mirrors Gerson's earlier concerns about “indis- 


5 *...per inspirationem intimam seu internum saporem, sive per experimen- 
talem dulcedinem quamdam. ...” 

% Ibid.: “Probare spiritus... nemo perfecte potest per solam sacrae Scriptura 
eruditionem, qui non etiam expertus sit in seipso variam affectionum spiritualium 
pugnam, tamquam ascenderit nunc in coclos, nunc descenderit in abyssos et viderit 
mirabilia Dei in profundo." 

% Ibid.: *...qui neque per seipsos ea acumine ingenii, neque per eruditionem 
in theologicis et philosophicis disciplinis, neque per aliorum traditionem sciunt talia 
distinguere.” 

% As noted in Elliott, “Seeing Double: John Gerson, the Discernment of Spirits, 
and Joan of Arc," American Historical Review 107 (2002), 43 n. 76. 
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cretion,” or the unwillingness to listen to advice, in De distinctione. 
Properly advised visionaries, be they male or female, are Gerson’s 
desired product in De probatione, and he views external “testing” 
processes as a poor second: it is only when a judgment is sought on 
“unfamiliar people whose hearts we have neither seen nor examined 
[that] it is necessary for us to take signs from their works” (9.180).?? 
Furthermore, as Nancy McLoughlin has pointed out, Gerson’s repeated 
questioning of the confessor/confessee relationship can also be read 
as an indirect attack on the mendicant orders who had opposed him 
on several key points during the Council and who were strongly 
identified with responsibility for confessional duties in communities 
of religious women. When De probatione is considered as a whole 
rather than searched for “misogynistic” excerpts, it seems clear that 
Gerson directed it against the ecclesiastical conditions during the 
Schism which produced not only a Birgittine cult but also a John 
Hus and a Jean de Varennes. The substance of Gerson’s much- 
mentioned condemnation of female visionaries must surely be located 
elsewhere. 


THE AUTHORS OF THE SCHISM 


Finally, we come to the single best textual support for claims of 
Gerson’s bias against female visionaries: De examinatione doctrinarum, a 
long and somewhat rambling treatise written in 1423. We do not 
know what query or problem might have prompted Gerson to write 
from his exile in Lyon, but throughout De examinatione, Gerson seems 
to focus his attention on the lingering aftereffects of the now-healed 
Great Western Schism. A passing reference to Celestine and Carthusian 
monks living “afflicted like Job...in the land of Uz” (9.459) sug- 
gests that Gerson might have been trying to explain the ongoing 


*9 Gerson, De probatione: “. . . in alienis personis quorum corda neque videre neque 
2 


scrutari datur, oportet ut ab operibus signa sumamus...." This is followed by a 
citation of Matthew 7:16, another probable echo of Pecha's Epistola solitari. 

# On connections between De probatione and the secular-mendicant conflict, see 
Nancy McLoughlin, “Reason, Revelation, and the Politics of Preaching: Jean Gerson’s 
Critique of Lay Mysticism in the Context of the Secular-Mendicant Controversy” 
(paper presented at the 36th Annual International Congress on Medieval Studies, 
Kalamazoo, Mich), May 2001. 
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religious and military turmoil across Europe to the orders with which 
he most frequently corresponded from Lyon." Certainly, the open- 
ing of the treatise suggests a profoundly unsettled Christendom: after 
citing Christ's famous warning to beware of false prophets [Mt 7:15], 
Gerson explains that “just as poison destroys the body, false prophe- 
cies [and] varied and strange teachings drag souls to destruction . . . . 
they disturb the Church and they overturn all polities, temporal as 
well as spiritual" (9.458). Gerson’s reputation as a champion of hier- 
archy in matters of discernment comes mostly from the first part of 
De examinatione, where he lists six descending degrees of persons who 
are qualified to judge doctrine, but a close reading suggests that this 
scheme breaks down almost immediately. Gerson's six degrees of 
examinatores—“council, pope, prelate, doctor, educated person, and 
the discerner of spirits” (9.458)—include numerous overlaps in authority 
and jurisdiction.? In particular, the sixth level (discretor . . . spirituum) 
is licensed by neither hierarchical position nor formal education: 
according to Gerson, anyone having the spiritual gift of discernment 
of spirits [cf 1 Cor. 12:10] can become an examinator doctrinarum “inso- 
far as he wishes this gift of the Holy Spirit to be extended to him... 
since the Holy Spirit by its manifestation makes known the truth, 
and it can neither deceive nor be deceived" (9.463).** This spiritual 
individual can be tested by his or her conformity to the sensus littera- 
lis of Scripture, but this is not strict literalism; rather, Gerson explains, 
the discretor will interpret Scripture in the sense “which the Holy 
Spirit principally intended" (9.463).^ Interestingly enough, Gerson's 
only example of an amateur dscretor or examinator is (once again) Saint 


[n 


" Gerson, De examinatione doctrinarum: 
ut Job afflictos oportet esse in terra Hus... 

? Ibid.: “quia sicut venenum corpus enecat, sic prophetiae falsae, sic doctrinae 
variae et peregrinae [Heb. 13:9] trahunt animas ad interitum. . .. Turbant insuper 
Ecclesiam; politias omnes, temporales simul et spirituales evertunt." 

5 Ibid.: “Concilium, papa, praesul, doctor, bene doctus, discretor quoque spiri- 
tuum de dogmate censent." This forms the first two lines of a verse quatrain in 
the Latin text. 

# Ibid.: “Examinator hujusmodi doctrinarum, est omnis habens discretionem spiri- 
tuum, quantum hoc donum Spiritus Sancti in eo vult extendi. Deducitur ex ter- 
minis, quoniam Spiritus Sanctus in manifestatione veritatis intima, nec fallere nec 
falli potest.” Discretor, the term Gerson uses to describe this individual in 9.458, is 
a relatively unusual Latin word, and often applies to God or God's Word rather 
than any human source. However, the well-known Verba seniorum (10.85, in PL 
vol. 73 col. 928a) applies it to the supernaturally thought-sensing abbot Silvanus. 

9 Gerson, De examinatione: “verum ille quem Spiritus Sanctus principaliter intendebat." 


... Patres Carthusienses et Coelestinos, quos 


^» 
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Monica (9.464): women can indeed attain authority to discern spir- 
its in his system, if only through the action of the Spirit. But Gerson’s 
category of experiential discretor seems bent on undermining his neatly 
hierarchical system: at one point, apparently in reference to the 
Hussite situation in Bohemia, Gerson asserts that “the soul of a just 
person sometimes reveals the truth more than seven examiners assem- 
bled on high in order to decide” (9.459).* 

Monica aside, Gerson devotes considerably more space in De exami- 
natione than he did in De probatione to women as a class. He points 
out that teachings must be examined not only in terms of content— 
here the Lullists are again a negative example (9.465)—but in terms 
of source. Gerson's first consideration 1s people who speak outside 
their field of expertise (his example is the famous physician Galen's 
failure to construct a properly logical syllogism), but he also cites 
youthful inexperience and melancholy as factors discrediting a given 
individual’s teaching. It is only then that he turns to the question 
of gender, and citing Scriptural, patristic, and physiological com- 
monplaces about the lesser physical and intellectual capacities of the 
female sex, concludes that 


[E]very teaching of women, especially that expressed in solemn word 
or writing, is to be held suspect, unless it has been diligently exam- 
ined by the other six types of people which we have addressed above, 
and much more so than the teaching of men. Why is this? The rea- 
son is evident: because not only common but divine law forbids such 
things. For what reason? Because women are too easily seduced; because 
they are too obstinately seducers; because it is not fitting that they 
should be knowers of divine wisdom (9.468). 


This is undoubtedly the single passage in Gerson's oeuvre which most 
nearly justifies his reputation as a suppresser of women's religious 
expression, yet it occupies scarcely one page of a nearly thirty-page 


5 Ibid.: “Anima denique justi aliquando vera annuntiat, plusquam septem specu- 
latores constituti in excelsa ad speculandum." Although this is in connection with 
Bohemia and the Utraquist movement, is difficult to imagine that Gerson would 
not also see some applicability to France! 

1 Gerson, De examinatione: *. .. omnis doctrina mulierum, maxime solemnis verbo 
seu scripto, reputanda est suspecta,nisi prius fuerit altera sex modorum quos supra 
tetigimus examinata, et multo amplius quam doctrina virorum. Cur ita? Patet ratio, 
quia lex communis nec qualiscumque sed divina tales arcet. Ouare? Quia levius 
seductibiles, quia pertinacius seductrices, quia non constat eas esse sapientiae divinae 
cognitrices." 
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treatise in Glorieux’s edition, and here again Gerson shows his even- 
handedness. Quite apart from the fact that women's teachings are 
süll examinable, and quite apart from the fact that one of the "six 
types" of examiners could easily be female as well, in the subsequent 
passage Gerson seems to be less worried about women in general 
and more concerned with a very specific subset of women who teach. 
The problem, he explains, is women who inappropriately try to teach 
above their station, “call[ing] priests of God their sons" (9.467).*? 
These women will inevitably sink into disobedience and sensuality, 
and he has encountered one who claimed to be temporarily anni- 
hilated and another who claimed to be permanently united with God 
(9.467). On the other hand, the teachings of famous holy women 
such as Paula and Eustochium were not written down “because they 
presumed nothing" (9.468). Gerson's principal difficulty in this part 
of De examinatione does not seem to be with women, or even with 
women who teach, but with women who presume to teach their 
superiors, that is, men.” This is not precisely a feminist position — 
it is, perhaps unfortunately, Gerson as a mirror of his time—but it 
falls far short of an absolute condemnation of women, and it 1s only 
incidentally related to the issue of female visionaries. 

In fact, although scholarly treatments tend to elide the two, Gerson's 
discussion of visionary inspiration does not follow directly from his 
discussion of women who teach. The two passages are separated by 
a caution about teaching in consonance with the prophets and doc- 
tors of the Church and by the new consideration that the exami- 
nation of doctrine must address who is being taught. It is in this 
connection that Gerson writes of how neither vir nor mulier can defeat 
diabolical illusions without proper humility or appropriate spiritual 
advice from confessors (a familiar theme from both De distinctione and 
De probatione) (9.469). Then, in a move that should give pause to 
those who perceive Gerson as a champion of hierarchy, he describes 
the further problems of priestly confessors who exaggerate or lie 


# Ibid.: *... appellare sacerdotes Dei filios suos." 

? Ibid.: “quia nulla praesumpserunt.” 

5 This anxiety is entirely in keeping with Gerson's attitude towards female vision- 
aries as described in his 1423 letter to Jean Bassand which Daniel Hobbins dis- 
cusses in his chapter on “Gerson and Lay Devotion" in this volume, p. 64. As 
Hobbins points out, Gerson's “is a complex attitude that cannot be reduced to a 
single overriding passion such as misogyny; at some level, it also included fear: fear 
of women as spiritual rivals.” 
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about their charges, “especially in canonization materials and testi- 
monies" (9.469)?! and of “prelates and doctors” who take advice 
from their “uneducated inferiors, or unlettered little women," espe- 
cially when they produce “unusual visions or miracles" (9.469).?? 
Finally, he cites the late Pope Gregory XI as a cautionary exemplum. 
On his deathbed, Gerson explains, the pope warned his attendants 
"to beware of people, either men or women, speaking visions from 
their heads under the appearance of religion; because through such 
people he himself had been seduced, dismissing the rational advice 
of his own [councilors], so that he dragged himself and the Church 
into the impending schismatic crisis” (9.469—70).?? 

Gerson's contemporary readership would have been perfectly clear 
about what ill-fated advice the pontiff took: Gregory XI had returned 
to Rome from Avignon and died there in 1377, touching off the 
serles of events that began the Great Western Schism. It 1s sub- 
stantially less clear whose advice Gerson might have been referring 
to. The deliberateness with which he specifies both male and female 
visionaries suggests multiple targets, and there were numerous four- 
teenth-century voices urging the papacy's return to Rome, including 
relatively little-known male prophets such as the Infante Peter of 
Aragon." But scholarly opinion is united in its persistent elision of 
“men as well as women" to “women” and its insistence that Gerson's 
words refer specifically to Catherine of Siena and/or Birgitta of 
Sweden. In many cases, scholars simply read the mulierculae —espe- 
cially those particular mulierculae—into Gerson’s account of Pope 
Gregory’s dying words. According to McNamara, for instance, Gerson 
depicted Gregory as “allowing female prophets to influence him.”* 
André Vauchez describes Gregory as misled by “mulierculae and other 


?! Ibid.: “praesertim in materia canonizationis et testificationis.” 

5 Ibid.: “Sequitur altera cautela pro praelatis specialiter et doctoribus, apud 
inferiores praesertim idiotas, ac sine litteris mulierculas.... visiones insolita seu 
miracula. . . ." 

% Ibid.: “ut caverent ab hominibus, tam viris quam mulieribus, sub specie reli- 
gionis visiones loquentibus sui capitis; quia per tales ipse seductus esset, dimisso suo- 
rum rationabili consilio, ut se et Ecclesiam at discrimen schismatis tun imminentis 
traxerit....” 

% On Peter of Aragon, see Martin Aurell, “Eschatologie, spiritualité et politique 
dans la confédération catalano-aragonaise (1282-1412)," in Fin du monde et signes du 
temps: visionnaires et prophètes en France méridionale, fin XI début XV* siècle, Cahiers de 
Fanjeaux 27 (1992), 191-94. 

5 McNamara, “The Rhetoric of Orthodoxy” (note 3 above), 25. 
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visionaries” in the context of an article dealing exclusively with reac- 
tions to Birgitta and Catherine” Elliott characterizes Gregory's seducers 
as “certain mystics whom Gerson refrains from naming, though 
clearly alluding to Bridget of Sweden and Catherine of Siena."? 
Caciola carefully specifies that Gregory's seducers were “either men 
or women" but asserts that the passage “is targeting Catherine of 
Siena and Brigit of Sweden”; on the next page, she takes the De 
examinatione passage together with others as proof for the assertion 
that “the schism was so closely linked in these authors’ minds to 
unregulated feminine prophecy.” Even Brown describes the passage 
as “an oblique reference to Catherine of Siena who, Gerson says, 
Gregory XI correctly blamed for the papal return to Rome and the 
beginning of the schism."? As far back as 1928, in fact, John 
Connolly’s influential biography stated that Gerson “seems to blame 
Catherine of Siena and Bridget of Sweden” for the schism in De 
examinatione. 

While De probatione serves as evidence that Gerson had been exposed 
to Birgitta’s work (although not that he blamed her Revelaciones for 
the schism), it is more difficult to explain the near-universal certainty 
that *men or women" somehow refers to Birgitta and Catherine. After 
all, Catherine of Siena would not be canonized until 1461; she was 
(like Birgitta) distinctly female; finally, Gerson never mentions her 
directly in this or other works. But the solution is simple enough: we 
once again owe it to Du Pin, who in his ground-breaking chronology 
of the schism years explained that Gregory returned to Rome driven 
by the visionibus ac revelationibus of both Catherine and Birgitta, even 
though his cardinals and friends advised against the move. Du Pin’s 
textual support for this statement is, of course, Gerson’s story from 
De examinatione.®' Compared to his contemporaries in early eighteenth- 
century France, Du Pin created a model of ecclesiastical history 
(albeit one somewhat slanted by his own tempestuous relationship 
with the Church hierarchy), but he lacked the extensive resources 


% André Vauchez, “The Reaction of the Church to Late-Medieval Mysticism 
and Prophecy,” in The Laity in the Middle Ages: Religious Beliefs and Devotional Practices, 
trans. Margery J. Schneider (Notre Dame, Ind., 1993), 252. 

5 Elliott, Proving Woman (note 2 above), 284. 

% Caciola, Discerning Spirits (note 4 above), 291. 

? Brown, Pastor and Laity (note 18 above), 223. 

John Connolly, John Gerson: Reformer and Mystic (Louvain, 1928), 240. 

? Du Pin, Joannes Gersonii (note 1 above), 1.2. 
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of contemporary scholars, and naturally he would have connected 
Gerson’s comment to the two schism prophets who had been can- 
onized and were still well-known in his day. The minor detail that 
Gerson’s reference included both men and women was not, perhaps, 
his highest priority, especially since he had already asserted that 
Gerson’s prejudices were particularly against female visionaries. After 
three centuries, however, Du Pin’s identification, and its accompa- 
nying assumption about Gerson’s motives, seem ripe for re-examination. 

A fresh reading of the section of De examinatione dealing with visions 
does not necessarily suggest a diatribe against female visionaries; 
rather, what is particularly striking about this section is its success- 
ful ascent through the hierarchy of examiners Gerson offered at the 
outset of his treatise. Diabolically deceived and poorly advised vision- 
aries, it seems, can deceive not only priestly confessors (presumably 
bene doctus), but also doctors (that 1s, theologians), prelates (that is, 
bishops), and the pope himself! Of the six authorities Gerson origi- 
nally proposed, the only ones he leaves unchallenged in this passage 
are the council and the independent discerner of spirits, both oper- 
ating directly under inspiration from the Holy Spirit. Later in the 
treatise, as we have seen above, Gerson further underlines the the- 
ologian’s susceptibility to error by his autobiographical narrative of 
“near seduction” in Ermine’s case. As when Gerson first dealt with 
her twenty-two years earlier, Ermine’s gender is mostly beside the 
point; the (optionally female) visionary is a handy—not necessarily 
negative—exemplum through which Gerson can express his distrust of 
the church hierarchy’s claims to authority, even while he acknowl- 
edges his own part in this hierarchy. A renewed appeal to spiritual 
experience is Gerson’s only way out of the conundrum he has posed 
himself, and one of his closing considerationes is the statement that “in 
the examination of doctrine, especially . . . mystical theology, which 
involves affective and spiritual feelings,” it is not acceptable for any 
individual to arrogate full authority (magisterium) to him- or herself; 
rather, he or she must await the grace offered by the Spirit (9.474). 
In the end, De examinatione is a treatise about the contemporary cri- 
sis of authority Gerson saw across a Christendom ranging from 
Hussite Bohemia to post-Agincourt France. “Presumptuous women” 


5? Gerson, De examinatione: “Subinde in examinatione doctrinarum, maxime circa 
doctrinam theologiae mysticae, quae consisit in affectibus et spiritualibus sentimen- 
tis...non est fas homini magisterium assumere sibi in omnibus." 
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on the one hand, and visionaries and their potential to deceive the 
church hierarchy on the other, represented only two elements of that 
greater crisis. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Given the current scholarly interest in female visionaries and their 
reception by the late medieval Church, it is tempting to strip-mine 
the works of Gerson and other theologians for isolated references to 
the status of female visionaries, and to turn these references into 
larger narratives of decline and fall. However, as any reader of 
medieval theology (especially its condemnations) realizes, failing to 
view excerpts in context can obscure the true issues at hand in a 
given work. Gerson’s views on specific women are generally posi- 
tive, if occasionally (and inevitably) paternalistic; his judgments on 
specific female visionaries are mixed, and his judgments on vision- 
aries in general seem to combine male and female referents with 
unusually scrupulous exactitude. Certainly, many scholars, beginning 
with Du Pin, have assumed that Gerson objected to female vision- 
aries; just as certainly, some of Gerson’s more immediate successors 
drew on him in their own efforts to control powerful women. No 
doubt the best-known example of this trend is the routine inclusion 
of De probatione spirituum in later editions of the witch-hunters’ man- 
ual Malleus Maleficarum.? But must we read Gerson as anti-woman, 
or anti-female-visionary? Dyan Elliott has pointed out how frequently 
Gerson places in parallel the problem of erring (male, learned) the- 
ologians and that of erring (female, unlearned) visionaries,’ but we 
seldom suppose that Gerson advocated the suppression of all the- 
ologians, understanding his frequent diatribes against his colleagues 
as part of his larger program for university and ecclesiastical reform.” 
Nor, for that matter, do we read Gerson’s cautious support for yet 
another female visionary in the last months of his life as a decisive 
embrace of the role of such women. Rather, we take into account 
the political as well as the theological reasons why Gerson would 


5 See McGuire, “Care and Control” (note 6 above), 35. 

* See Elliott, Proving Woman (note 2 above), 274: “For all practical purposes, 
Gerson’s strategies for containment of rogue scholars and female mystics alike were 
inseparable.” 

? For more on this question, see Nancy McLoughlin’s article in this volume. 
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have objected to Birgitta of Sweden but offered at least conditional 
approval for Joan of Arc. Why should these methods of reading in 
context not be extended throughout Gerson’s oeuvre? 

This essay has sought to offer a consciously contextual, and hence 
revisionist, reading of Gerson’s most infamous texts addressing female 
visionaries and female authority. For Gerson, after all, the “varied 
and strange teachings” of women did not necessarily lead to perdi- 
tion. The visions of men as well as those of women could be either 
diabolically or divinely inspired; women could serve as positive or 
negative examples for behavior in a number of areas; women, like 
men, could even serve as sources for Gerson’s own processes of dis- 
cerning spirits and examining doctrines. In his writings uneducated 
female visionaries were often contrasted with their ecclesial opposites, 
educated male theologians, but Gerson the pastoral theologian described 
the particular advantages and disadvantages of each extreme, while 
Gerson the chancellor and bureaucrat defended his spiritual turf 
against certain types of authority claims associated with visionaries. 
Finally, women as a category, to say nothing of particular female 
individuals, often came to embody the importance—as well as the 
problems—of Gerson’s reliance on spiritual experience. If we read 
Gerson’s discernment discourse purely in terms of gender and ignore 
equally pressing questions of historical and theological context, we 
do him—and our own scholarship—a considerable disservice. 


°° Gerson's treatise on Joan, along with its complicated and contentious manu- 
script history, is edited and discussed in detail by Daniel Hobbins, “Jean Gerson’s 
Authentic Tract on Joan of Arc: Super facto puellae et credulitate sibi praestanda," Mediaeval 


Studies 67 (2005), 99-156. 


JEAN GERSON AND THE DEBATE ON THE 
ROMANCE OF THE ROSE 


Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski 


What was at stake in the debate on the Romance of the Rose? Why 
would a learned authoress, a famous theologian and a group of intel- 
lectual clerics spend untold hours either attacking or defending a 
work written in French that was at that point over a hundred years 
old? For the debaters nothing less was at stake than the function 
and power of literature in their society. Does vernacular literature 
have a moral responsibility toward its audience? This was one of 
the fundamental questions addressed by all the parücipants in the 
debate. Yet their opinions on the book's value differed enormously. 
By its adversaries the Rose was seen as inciting husbands to domes- 
tic violence; as leading to bad morals and from there to heresy; as 
a book that destroys the very fabric of medieval society and should 
therefore be burned. By its supporters it was praised as a marvelous 
compendium teaching good morals and overflowing with the learn- 
ing of an almost divine theologian named Jean de Meun. Who was 
right, the rhodophiles or the rhodophobes?! 

The Romance of the Rose was one of the most popular texts of the 
Middle Ages. Over two hundred manuscripts (many of them beau- 
üfully illuminated) and printed editions survive from the period 
between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Rose was also 
an infinitely rich work, open to almost as many interpretations as 
there were readers.? Composed by two different authors, Guillaume 
de Lorris and Jean de Meun, the two quite distinct parts of the 
romance date from c. 1230 and c. 1270 respectively. While nothing 
is known about Guillaume, there is somewhat more information on 
Jean de Meun: he was the author of a Testament as well as a translator 


' These terms are the creation of Eric Hicks to designate the pro- and anti- 
Roman de la Rose factions. 

? For the number of manuscripts and editions see Sylvia Huot, The Romance of 
the Rose and its Medieval Readers: Interpretation, Reception, Manuscript Transmission 
(Cambridge, Engl., 1993), 7. The same work also examines the many ways of read- 
ing the Rose. 
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into French of Vegetius’ treatise on the art of warfare, of Boethius? 
Consolation of Philosophy and of the letters of Abelard and Heloise.’ 
But his most famous work was of course his 18,000 verse addition 
to Guillaume de Lorris’ 4000 verse allegorical love poem. 

In the first part of the Rose the character of Amant, or the Lover, 
has an intricate dream vision in which he leaves his bed in town 
and arrives at an enclosed garden in the countryside, a locus amoenus, 
or enchanted place, hidden from view by a wall adorned with alle- 
gorical figures, such as Poverty, Avarice and Old Age, representing 
obstacles to the kind of love he will find in the garden.* After get- 
ting past the garden’s gate keeper, Oiseuse (Idleness or Leisure), 
Amant comes upon a courtly dance in which personifications of 
various aspects of love, such as Courtesy and Wealth, participate. 
Also in the garden is the fountain of Narcissus—which could have 
a warning function for Amant, but does not—where he sees the 
reflection of a rose bush. Wounded by the god of love, Amant 
instantly falls in love with one of the buds and pledges his allegiance 
to the god. He then encounters the characters of Raison and Ami 
who become his counselors in the quest of the Rose. Raison wants 
to dissuade him from his foolish love, while Ami wants to further 
his amorous desires. Guillaume’s part of the poem ends with the 
Rose and her welcoming aspect, Bel Acueil, under lock and key in 
the Castle of Jealousy. 

This amorous impasse provides the starting point for Jean de 
Meun’s lengthy and involved second part of the Rose. Here any kind 
of linear plot soon gives way to seemingly endless discourses by char- 
acters such as Raison, Ami, Faux Semblant (False Seeming), La 
Vieille (Old Woman), the Jaloux (Jealous Husband), Nature and 
Genius. These discourses provide fascinating insights into the ideas 
of the time. We learn about the respective merits of love and friend- 
ship, culled from Boethius by Raison, as well as about various myths 
through her learned expositions. We get Ami’s advice on gaining a 
woman’s love by tricks. We hear criticism of the mendicant friars 
and beguines, put into the mouth of Faux Semblant and can sam- 


* For biographical and bibliographical details see Sylvie Lefèvre, “Jean de Meun,” 
in Dictionnaire des lettres françaises, Moyen Age (Paris, 1992), pp. 817-19. Some of his 
translations are lost. 

t For a brief but comprehensive introduction to the Rose see Sarah Kay, The 
Romance of the Rose (London, 1995). 
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ple misogynistic commonplaces spouted by the despicable yet pitiable 
Jaloux. Advice for wily and profit-secking women 1s proffered by La 
Vieille who mourns her own neglect of this very advice when she 
was young. Thousands of lines are taken up by Nature's confession 
and Genius’ consolation centered on sexuality and procreation, inter- 
spersed with all kinds of excursuses on contemporary science (such 
as optics) and other topics. Genius’ paradise of unrestrained sexuality 
inspires Amant and, after a lengthy digression on the myth of 
Pygmalion and Galathea, the romance comes to an end: Amant, 
torn by all the differing advice he gets along the way, finally pulls 
himself together and manages to assault the castle (with the help of 
Venus and her troops) and take (or rape) the Rose, whereupon he 
awakens. This, in a nutshell, is the “plot” of the Rose. Built into its 
very structure of discourses pronounced by a large variety of alle- 
gorical personifications is the notion of a debate, of competing view- 
points, that announce the later Débat or Querelle du Roman de la Rose? 

In a way the Rose was the ideal text for the proto-humanist cir- 
cles in late fourteenth-century Paris. It provided a kind of digest of 
a number of classical texts, such as Boethius or Ovid, and, as Pierre- 
Yves Badel suggests, represented a version of Latinity in French that 
advocated the misogyny and misogamy prevalent in some clerical 
circles.’ In order to understand the intellectual debate that erupted 
over this text and in which Jean Gerson became actively involved 
we have to briefly sketch its other participants: Jean de Montreuil, 
the brothers Gontier and Pierre Col, and Christine de Pizan. 

All of our protagonists belong to the clerical-scholarly circles which 
held various positions at the royal court, in the ecclesiastical hierar- 
chy and/or at the University of Paris. Jean de Montreuil (1354—1418) 
was provost of Lille as well as a royal notary and secretary. He had 


? See Eric Hicks, ed., Le Débat sur le Roman de la Rose (Paris, 1977), xviii-xxiii 
and Eric Hicks, “Situation du Débat sur le Roman de la Rose,” in Liliane Dulac and 
Bernard Ribémont, eds., Une femme de Lettres au Moyen Age. Etudes autour de Christine 
de Pizan (Orléans, 1995), pp. 51-67. Generally on the Debate see also Peter Potansky, 
Der Streit um den Rosenroman (Munich, 1972), a study that is useful mostly for its bib- 
liography. 

^ On these circles Gilbert Ouy, “Paris, l'un des principaux foyers de l'humanisme 
en Europe au début de XV* siècle,” Bulletin de la société de Phistoire de Paris et de l'Ile 
de France (1967—68), pp. 71-98. 

7 Pierre-Yves Badel, Le Roman de la Rose au XIV* siècle: Etude de la réception de l'oeuvre 
(Geneva, 1980), 477. 

* For a brief biography and full bibliography see Nicole Pons, “Jean de Montreuil,” 
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an ample correspondence and was the author of a number of polit- 
ical works. His treatise against the English inspired a whole series 
of anti-English polemical texts. Between 1394 and 1413 he was 
engaged in a number of diplomatic missions to Scotland, Germany 
and Italy, with the aim of ending the Great Schism which, in 1378, 
had divided Europe into two (and after the Council of Pisa in 1409 
into three) papal obediences. In 1417, toward the end of the Council 
of Constance which finally resolved the Great Schism, Jean authored 
a pamphlet against the emperor Sigismund, whom he blamed for 
his rapprochement with the English King Henry V. A partisan of 
the house of Orléans, and therefore anti-Burgundian as much as 
anti-English, Jean perished on 12 June 1418, in the massacres accom- 
panying the Burgundian taking of Paris. 

The Col brothers, of provincial bourgeois origin, like Jean de 
Montreuil were royal notaries and secretaries.? Gontier, born around 
1350 or 1352, was also royal treasurer and parücipated in a num- 
ber of important embassies, including the ill-fated trip to Avignon 
in 1395 during which the French dukes vainly tried to persuade 
Pope Benedict XIII to abdicate." In 1410 he was removed from the 
court by a denunciation by the dukes of Orléans and Burgundy but 
returned as royal secretary in 1413, only to be murdered in 1418 
under the same circumstances as Jean de Montreuil. Gontier's brother 
Pierre Col became a canon in 1389 but was “more a businessman 
than a religious," who traveled to Egypt on Church business between 
1414 and 1416, and then ended up in Naples and at the Council 
of Constance. His travels are known through the letters of his friend 
Nicolas de Clamanges, another proto-humanist and papal secretary. 
Pierre's later fate remains unknown. 


in Dictionnaire des lettres françaises, Moyen Age (Paris, 1992), 823—24. My remarks sum- 
marize this biography. For a fuller treatment see Ezio Ornato, Jean Muret et ses amis 
Nicolas de Clamanges et Jean de Montreuil (Geneva and Paris, 1969) and André Combes, 
Jean de Montreuil et le chancelier Gerson (Paris, 1942). 

? See Sylvie Lefèvre, “Gontier et Pierre Col,” Dictionnaire des lettres françaises, Moyen 
Age (Paris, 1992), pp. 553-54. 

? For a lively account of this trip, largely based on Gontier's eye-witness infor- 
mation see Michel Pintoin, Chronique du religieux de Saint-Denys, ed. and trans. M. L. 
Bellaguet. Reprint with a preface by Bernard Guenée (Paris, 1994), 6 vols., vol. 2, 
book 16 (249—328) and Noël Valois, La France et le Grand Schisme d'Occident, 4 vols. 
(Paris, 1896-1902), vol. 3, chap. 1. 

! Lefèvre, “Gontier et Pierre Col,” pp. 553-54. 
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Christine de Pizan (c. 1364—c. 1431) was connected to this clerical- 
courtly milieu through her father, who was court astrologer and 
physician to King Charles V, and through her husband, who was 
the notary and royal secretary Estienne de Castel (d. 1389).'? Christine 
began her literary career after her husband's death in the 1390s, 
putüng together a collection of one hundred balades, dealing with 
love and loss but also with chivalry and good conduct. In 1399 she 
composed the Letter from the God of Love, a missive addressed to Love's 
servants in which Cupid expounds on women's complaints about 
men's mistreatment of women. Here we find some ideas that will 
later resurface in the Debate. The year 1400 saw Christine’s first 
mythographic work, the intriguing Letter from Othea to Hector, a col- 
lection of one hundred aperçus of well-known myths (in four verse 
lines) followed by a moral-chivalric interpretation addressed to the 
knight and a spiritual interpretation meant for all Christians. This 
work became very popular (presentation copies were made for the 
great dukes) and alerted a noble public of possible patrons to Christine’s 
talents." Christine herself describes this period in her Vision of 1405 
as a time of transformation in her literary production: she decided 
to abandon light and frivolous subjects and devote herself to more 
serious matters. And indeed, after 1400, while poetry 1s not com- 
pletely neglected, her works address more weighty subjects, such as 
Fortuna's influence on world affairs; the contributions of women to 
civilization; the political problems of the time; the ideal conduct 
required of both women and men in society; the grief of widows 
after the battle of Agincourt (1415); and finally, in her last work, 
the exploits of Joan of Arc. The years of the Debate on the Rose 
(1401-1402) are thus a pivotal moment in Chrisüne's career, and 
her masterminding of this intellectual joust must be seen in the 


? For a biography of Christine de Pizan see Charity Cannon Willard, Christine 
de Pizan: Her Life and Works (New York, 1984). 

5 On Christine’s multiple engagements with the Rose see Kevin Brownlee, 
“Discourses of the Self, Christine de Pizan and the Romance of the Rose,” Romanic 
Review 79 (1988), pp. 199—221. 

" On the Othea and its cultural and political context see Sandra L. Hindman, 
Christine de Pizan’s ‘Epistre d'Othea”: Painting and Politics at the Court of Charles VI (Toronto, 
1986). 

B T Christine’s multi-faceted production see the contributions in Barbara K. 
Altmann and Deborah L. McGrady, eds., Christine de Pizan: A Casebook (New York, 
2003). 
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context of her shaping herself into a serious author, modeled on the 
clerks, including undoubtedly Jean Gerson, who surrounded her. 

How did the Debate develop? The following brief chronology will 
allow us to situate Gerson's contributions:!° 


* [April 1401:] Inspired by his friend Gontier Col, Jean de Montreuil 
reads the Romance of the Rose. 

* Soon discussions on the merits of Jean de Meun begin, with 
Christine de Pizan on one side and, on the other, a friend of Jean 
de Montreuil, to whom Christine refers (without naming him) as 
“a notable clerk.” 

* Shortly thereafter the Provost of Lille [Jean de Montreuil] com- 
poses a treatise in praise of the Rose and sends it to Christine and 
"the notable clerk." This treatise is lost. 

* Christine responds to Montreuil’s treatise. This response is pre- 
served, but without a date. 

* [25 August 1401: Gerson's sermon Considerate lilia, which criti- 
cizes Jean de Meun’s supporters, is delivered."] 

* 13 and 15 September 1401: Gontier Col writes two letters to 
Christine. In the first one he asks her to send him a copy of her 
response to Montreuil; in the second, after Gontier has read this 
copy, he urges her to “give up” [i.e., to abandon her critique of 
the Rose]. 

* Gontier’s second letter elicits a lively reply from Christine. This 
reply is not dated. 

* | February 1402: Christine assembles the pieces relating to the 
Debate (except for the initial treatise by Jean de Montreuil) into 
a dossier and has it delivered, prefaced by a dedicatory letter, to 
Queen Isabeau [de Bavière]. Around the same time she also sends 
a dossier to the provost of Paris, Guillaume de Tignonville. 

e 18 May 1402: Gerson composes his Traité d'une Vision contre le 
Roman de la Rose in French.'* While this text reflects the lively inter- 


16 I am loosely translating here the useful chronology provided by Eric Hicks 


and Ezio Ornato in “Jean de Montreuil et le débat sur le Roman de la Rose,” Romania 
98 (1977), pp. 34—64 and 186-219, at pp. 40—41. Brackets indicate my own addi- 
tions. I have put Gerson's name in bold typeface. All the extant pieces mentioned 
here have been edited by Hicks in his Le Débat sur le Roman de la Rose. Note that 
the letters between the men involved in the debate are in Latin while those to and 
from Christine are in French. 

17 [n Glorieux, Oeuvres 5.151—68. 

? Edited in Hicks and also in Glorieux, 7.1.301-16. 
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est in the Rose by the public of the time, it makes no precise ref- 
erence to any of the previous documents. 

* On an unknown date, but before 2 October 1402: Pierre Col, 
Gontier’s brother and a canon of Notre Dame, refutes one by one 
Gerson's and Christine's arguments in a letter addressed to 
Christine. 

* 2 October 1402: The date of Christine’s response. 

* 30 October 1402: Pierre receives Christine’s response. 

* Pierre Col replies to Christine's response, but only a fragment 
remains of this undated document. 

e [Winter 1402-1403:| Gerson, for his part, sends a letter to Pierre 
Col, Talia de me, where he severely criticizes the Rose and Pierre's 
conduct in the Querelle.? This letter is not dated but must post- 
date Pierre's two letters to Christine. 

* 17, 24 and 31 December 1402: Gerson delivers a series of French 
sermons at Saint-Jean-en-Gréve devoted to the topic of the Seven 
Deadly Sins, in which he publicly condemns the theses expounded 
in the Rose.” 


But what exactly were these theses? What did the participants in the 
Debate find either laudable or objectionable in this vast work? 

Put succinctly, Christine de Pizan objected to the Roses misogyny, 
while Jean Gerson considered the text and its author immoral. ‘The 
rhodophile party went to great lengths to defend the Rose and Jean 
de Meun, using arguments that are part literary criticism and part 
invective ad feminam and ad hominem. Before looking more closely at 
Gerson’s treatise against the Rose I will give an overview of the other 
debaters’ positions. 


CHRISTINE DE PIZAN AND GONTIER COL 


Although perhaps not the first literary debate, the Querelle about 
the Rose stands out for the number of its participants, their stand- 
ing in the culture of their time and its public nature, due in part 


19 Edited in Hicks and in Glorieux, 2.65-70. 

20 These sermons are excerpted in Hicks and edited in Glorieux, 7.2.822-56. 

? See Badel, Le Roman de la Rose, 462 for some preceding discussions on the rel- 
ative merits of Ovid and Virgil in the same circles. 
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to Christine de Pizan's assembling and distribution of the initial 
dossier in February 1402. Also, the text in question was composed 
in the vernacular; debating its merits thus elevated a work written 
in French to the level of the classics, a first for a literary controversy. 

For Christine the participation in the debate marked a new period 
in her literary career. While her earliest work, the Cent balades, was 
composed at a patron's request in the 1390s, the debate allowed 
Christine to write in prose, a form which she considered more serious. 
The year 1400 had in fact marked her turning away from the more 
frivolous subject matter of love poetry (which she never totally aban- 
doned, however) toward the more serious moral-didactic works char- 
acteristic of her prose texts.” The debate coincided with the early 
stages of the most productive period in her life which saw the cre- 
ation of no fewer than fifteen major works in the space of six years 
and “was crucial to her development of a new authorial self”? 

Despite Christine’s claim in her letter to Guillaume de Tignonville, 
provost of Paris, to whom she sent one of the early dossiers, that 
this debate was “gracieux et non haineux” (gracious and not con- 
tentious; 7),* the tone between the different participants was, from 
the outset, not exactly amiable and became more and more exas- 
perated as time progressed. Also in this letter Christine presents her- 
self as the attacked party when she explains that she writes in prose 
(though most of her previous texts had been in verse) because “est 
droit que je suive le stille de mes assaillans” (it is just that I follow 
the style of my attackers; 8). Christine reinforces this impression when 
in the dossier she places Gontier Col’s arrogant attack on herself 
before her own letter to Jean de Montreuil in which she takes issue 
with his laudatory remarks in the now lost treatise. 

Gontier, for his part, rather sees Christine as the attacker for he 
several times calls Christine’s letter an “invettive” (invective; 9-10) 
against “maistre Jehan de Meun—vray catholique, solempnel maistre 
et docteur en son temps de saincte theologie, philosophe tres parfont 


? As she put it herself in the Le Livre de Vadvision Christine, eds. Liliane Dulac and 
Christine Reno (Paris, 2001): “...amendant mon stille en plus grant soubtillité et 
plus haulte matiere” (p. 111). 

°3 Brownlee, “Discourses of the Self,’ 213. 

** All parenthetical references to the different documents of the debate will be 
to the edition by Hicks, followed by a reference to the Glorieux edition for Gerson’s 
contributions. ‘Translations are my own. 
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et excellent sachant..." (master Jean de Meun—a true Catholic, 
worthy master and doctor of theology in his time, profound philoso- 
pher and excellent scholar; 9). But he has not seen Christine’s let- 
ter yet and therefore asks for a copy—which the other “denonciateurs” 
or her “satalites” (10) of the Rose are not willing to send him. Who 
might these other anti-Rose partisans be? Was Gerson already involved? 
There is no direct evidence of his collaboration with Christine at 
this point, although his sermon Considerate hha (5.163), delivered on 
25 August 1401, falls into this period. Here we find some early veiled 
accusations against the Rose and the free love and mores it suppos- 
edly endorsed. Gontier in any case seems to believe that Christine 
is being used by others “qui en ce fait tont boutee pour ce que 
touchier n'y osoient ou ne sçavoient, mais de toy veullent faire chappe 
a pluie..." (who in this matter pushed you forward because they 
themselves did not dare or know how to approach this subject. But 
of you they want to make a rain cape .. .; 10). According to Gontier, 
Christine, the rain cape, is presumably being used by others to attack 
the Rose so that they will not get soiled in the process. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, for Christine’s arguments form an inte- 
gral part of her oeuvre as a whole and were certainly not fed to 
her by others. 

Some of Christine's points had already appeared in the mouth of 
Cupid in her 1399 Epzstre au dieu d'amours (Letter from the God of 
Love) which took issue with the prevalent misogyny of her time.? 
Stating that things would be quite different if women had written 
the books instead of men,” Cupid basically gives her marching orders 
to Christine: go out, write the books yourself and change men's opin- 
ions of women. It is in the context of this fight against the misogy- 
nistic tradition that Christine’s participation in the debate must be 
seen.” 


# The title of this work is often translated as Epistle to the God of Love, as do 
D. Catherine Brown in Pastor and Laity in the Theology of Jean Gerson (Cambridge, 
Engl., 1987), 224, and Helen Solterer in The Master and Minerva: Disputing Women in 
French Culture (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1995), 151. But Christine clearly presents 
this letter as authored by the God of Love, reproducing, it is true, an indictment 
transmitted to him by offended ladies. In my and other critic view the au must 
be read as a possessive here, thus The God of Love’s Letter. 

°° Epistre au dieu d'amours, ed. Thelma S. Fenster and Mary Carpenter Erler, in 
Poems of Cupid, God of Love (Leiden, 1990), vv. 417-18 (p. 54). 

7 See Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski “Christine de Pizan and the Misogynistic 
Tradition,” Romanic Review 81 (1990), pp. 279-92. 
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Christine lays out her arguments against the Rose first in her letter 
to Jean de Montreuil whose copy Gontier Col had requested from 
her. After an extremely polite opening, full of praise of de Montreuil's 
wisdom and understanding as well as her self-presentation as an igno- 
rant woman, she instantly rejects the Rose (and therefore de Montreuil’s 
positive judgment of it) as “droicte oysiveté” (a waste of time) rather 
than an “œvre utile” (a useful work, 12). She admits that she only 
skimmed this very long text, “like a cock who walks on hot coals” 
(m’en passoye oultre comme coc sur brese; 13) and that she finds 
its style pleasing. But she objects to Jean de Meun naming “dis- 
honest parts” of the body, when Raison in her discourse speaks of 
coilles (testicles) in the context of the myth of Saturn.? And while 
testicles and the word for them were initially nothing dirty, Original 
Sin made them so. Thus shame was born, and consequently sexual 
organs should only be mentioned in a medical context or when 
necessity requires it (13-14). Furthermore, Raison advocated treach- 
ery in love, a strategy Christine finds unacceptable. And what about 
La Vieille? “Qui y pourra noter fors ennortemens sophistez tous 
plains de laidure et toute vilaine memoire?" (Who could see there 
anything but sophistic advice full of filth and disgusting recollections; 
15). And why present a sick character such as Le Jaloux and let 
him spout his misogynistic tirades? Jean de Meun supports decep- 
tion in marriage—do we really need to read about this? Genius's 
sermon turns saintly preaching into derision and deals with Nature's 
secrets that should rather be kept under wraps (16). Christine also 
points to the inconsistency of Genius's exhortation to flee the ser- 
pent—woman—when she reminds us that the whole purpose of the 
lengthy Rose is the seduction of that very object of desire! 

Furthermore, Jean de Meun speaks so generally by accusing all 
women of faithlessness that he does not take into account good 
women. Christine emphasizes the impact that opinions like this can 
have on actual marriages: they sow discord and undermine the trust 
between the marital partners. Chrisüne is thus aware of the con- 
nection between marital violence and reading practices.? The moral 


?* There is a vast literature on this passage. A good mise au point is in David F. 
Hult, “Words and Deeds: Jean de Meun's Roman de la Rose and the Hermeneutics 
of Censorship,” New Literary History 28 (1997), pp. 345-66. 

? See Marilynn Desmond, “The Querelle de la Rose and the Ethics of Reading," 
in Barbara K. Altmann and Deborah L. McGrady, eds., Christine de Pizan: A Casebook 
(New York, 2003), pp. 167-80, at 177. 
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power—and thus moral responsibility —of literature comes to the 
fore here, a question that will reappear in Gerson's approach to the 
Rose. Thus Christine on the one hand dismisses the Rose as “oysiveté” 
or a waste of time, while at the same time conceding that the text 
deals with what Pierre-Yves Badel calls “des points brülants de 
morale."*? 

Adumbrating what she will do in her 1405 Lire de la cité des dames, 
Christine refers to the Bible and French history as a repertory of 
positive stories about women. Furthermore her own experience as a 
woman puts her in the position of being able to refute Jean de 
Meun's false arguments:*! “et de tant comme voirement suis femme, 
plus puis tesmoingnier en ceste partie que cellui qui n'en a l’experience, 
ains parle par devinailles et d'aventure" (and because I am truly a 
woman I can testify better in this matter than someone who has no 
experience of it and rather speaks by guesswork and at random; 19). 
As for the end of the Rose, it is so shameful than even the goliard 
poets would be embarrassed (20). Why use figurative and obscene 
language when the sex act is natural and does not need to be 
described like this? Undoubtedly Jean de Meun was obsessed by sex 
(la grant charnalité ... dont il fu remply; 21) and therefore spoilt 
what could have been a valuable text (car 11 y a de bonnes choses 
et bien dictes sans faille; 21). Far from being what Jean de Montreuil 
lauded as a “mirouer de bien vivre” (a mirror for moral living; 21)— 
here Christine quotes from his lost treatise—the Rose therefore has 
no public usefulness. At the end Christine reiterates forcefully that 
“moy femme" takes a stand against Jean de Meun, “seul homme,” 
who dared to malign an entire sex “sans excepcion" (22). 

For Christine, then, the major issues condemning the Rose are its 
misogyny and its incitement of marital discord and violence; its use 
of obscene language, especially at the end, where the rape of the 
rose is couched in the language of a facetious pilgrimage. 

Gontier Col does not mince words in his reply to Christine: “et 
priee de toy corrigier et admender de l'erreur manifeste, folie et 
demence a toy venue par presompcion ou oultrecuidance et comme 
femme passionnee en ceste matiere" (and I beg you to correct and 
amend your manifest error, folly and madness which have overtaken 


ec 


? Badel, Le Roman de la Rose, 461. 
?! See the section on books and experience in my “Christine de Pizan and the 
Misogynistic Tradition." 
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you because of your presumption or conceitedness and because you 
are a woman passionately involved in this matter; 23). Christine is 
to confess and correct her error which made her malign not only 
the great doctor of divinity, Jean de Meun, but also his disciples, 
namely Jean de Montreuil, himself, as well as unspecified others. In 
a response Christine briefly repeats her points in her defense. This 
is where matters stood when Christine assembled the dossier she pre- 
sented to the French queen on 1 February 1402. 


JEAN DE MowrREUIL's LETTERS 
AND PIERRE D’AILLY’S JARDIN AMOUREUX 


The next extensive salvo in the debate comes from the pen of Gerson. 
Before looking at this text in depth, however, we will consider some 
of the letters by Jean de Montreuil which will help us understand 
the atmosphere in which Gerson felt compelled to intervene. 

At the end of May 1401 Jean de Montreuil wrote to Pierre d'Ailly 
(Letter 103) explaining that at the urging (even the command!) of 
Gontier Col he recently read the Rose and consequently composed 
a treatise praising the genius of its author (28).? He asks Pierre for 
comments, in particular he wants to know whether his praise of Jean 
de Meun is either excessive or not sufficient. At that point Pierre 
d'Ailly himself takes issue with the Rose, first in his sermon Ille vos 
docebit omnia, delivered possibly on 22 May 1401, and then in his 
treatise Le jardin amoureux de l’âme (often attributed to Gerson), prob- 
ably dating from between May and September 1401.? In his ser- 
mon, Pierre presented the Holy Spirit as a schoolmaster whose school 
is open to everyone except lazy people. In a reversal of the nature 
of the Roses garden's gatekeeper— where Oiseuse represents the 
courtly leisure necessary for amorous pursuits —Oiseuse and her vil- 
lainous and sinful companions are thrown out of the Spirit's noble 
school. The colorful phrase “bouter hors Oysiveté la fole et Pechié 
le villain avec toute leur compagnie" appears in both the sermon 


3 Parenthetical references are again to the edition of the Débat by Hicks. 

% The dates indicated here come from Hicks and Ornato, “Le débat sur le Roman 
de la Rose.” For the sermon and the Jardin see Pierre-Yves Badel, “Pierre d'Ailly 
auteur du Jardin amoureux," Romana 97 (1976), pp. 369-81. Paraphrases of the sermon 
are based on Badel’s analysis. For an edition see Glorieux, Gerson, Oeuvres 7.1.144—54. 
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and the Jardin amoureux and fixes, as Badel has shown, Pierre’s author- 
ship of this latter text. 

Given the date of Jean de Montreuil's letter, one can see it as a 
direct provocation to Pierre d'Ailly to compose an anti-Rose treatise. 
Pierre waxes poetic (though, except for the very end, the text 1s in 
prose) when he evokes the hedge surrounding the soul’s garden: “O, 
espinette, espinette, moult est ta pointure doucette” (Oh, little thorn, 
how sweet is your prick”; 145). Other echoes and reversals of the 
Rose include the description of the high wall and its paintings (figuring 
austerity, poverty,” humility and other virtues) surrounding the gar- 
den which is equipped with a gatekeeper in the form of Dame 
Obedience whose function with regard to Oysiveté and Pechié is 
that of the above-mentioned phrase. The soul, of course, 1s allowed 
to enter and enjoy the locus amoenus which closely resembles the Roses: 
*Lors voit elle paintures luisans, herbes verdoyants, flours resplendis- 
sans, arbres ombraians, fruits reconfortans, fontaines bruyants, oiseil- 
lons chantans, amies et amants joyeusement esbanoyans” (Then she 
sees glowing paintings, greening herbs, splendid flowers, shady trees, 
comforting fruits, noisy fountains, singing birds and lovers joyfully 
amusing themselves; 147). 

Most of these elements are subsequently explicated. The wall paint- 
ings, detailing courtly values in the Rose, here offer a panorama of 
Christian history (ranging from the Bible to the deeds of the apostles, 
the Fathers and saints’ lives) and edifying doctrine. The herbs and 
flowers, watered by divine inspiration, represent devotional activities, 
such as meditation and contemplation. The soul enjoys the garden's 
flora and fashions herself a chapelet or a garland from the grass of 
humility, a stark contrast to the coquette rose chapelet worn by Amant 
in the Rose. Eventually the soul comes upon the Tree of Life which 
is also the Tree of the Holy Cross, an encounter that gives rise to 
a tearful plaint about the death of her ami or Christ. At that point 
the three theological virtues Faith, Hope and Charity appear to com- 
fort the soul. The garden's fountains, streams and birds also con- 
tribute their consolation. 

Finally, we come to the garden's lovers: “Le XV* chapitre est des 
amies et des amans qui joyeusement aprennent l'art d'aimer" (151). 


?' Poverty is also depicted on the outside of the wall in the Rose, but not as a 
virtue but as an anti-courtly vice. 
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This art of love, however, was unknown to Virgil or Ovid who fool- 
ishly honored Cupid, the false god of love, and his crazy mother 
Venus. Faith, the mistress of true love, tells this false love: “Fuyez, 
fuyez...." (Flee, flee...; 151). This phrase from the discourse of 
Genius in the Rose was also repeated by Christine de Pizan; it was 
clearly a favorite citation— open to all kinds of reversals—from this 
text. After a Christian redefinition of the art of love, Pierre d'Ailly 
offers a paean to a new god of love: God the Father. The Jardin 
ends with a poem in praise of this true God of which the last line 
reads “sans villaine ordure” (154). This is how we should love this 
true God: without the villainous filth of the original Rose. 

Pierre d’Ailly’s Jardin is an appropriation of the Rose that con- 
centrates on some of the allegorical elements from Guillaume de 
Lorris’s Rose and reinterprets them in a spiritual context. It does not 
indict Jean de Meun as author and lover figure, as Gerson will do 
somewhat later, nor does Pierre “moralize” the whole Rose, as Jean 
Molinet will do in the next century.” Pierre elides the sexual and 
linguistic controversy as well as the discussion on allegorical char- 
acters that dominates the Querelle for its other participants and sim- 
ply offers an abbreviated alternative path into a garden that, while 
mimicking the “vergier” of Deduit and his company, is its polar 
opposite. 

Pierre’s reaction to and rewriting of the Rose was probably not 
what Jean de Montreuil had in mind when he sent him his praise 
of the Rose. Thus even before Christine’s pithy reaction to the romance 
de Montreuil became aware of a strong opposition to his support 
for Jean de Meun’s Rose. Somewhat later in the summer of 1401 de 
Montreuil wrote to a lawyer friend (Letter 118), professing shock 
that some people would so frenetically attack Jean de Meun (judg- 
ing Guillaume de Lorris to be superior). He throws a challenge out 
to his friend: if he continues to malign Jean de Meun “pugilis et 
atlethe non pauci" (many fighters and athletes; 30) will rise up in 
Jean’s defense! 

The idea that there are whole armies out there to defend the Rose 
reappears in a letter to Gontier Col (Letter 120, summer 1401) where 
he appeals to him as “dux, princeps, rectorque” (guide, leader and 


* See below for Molinet’s take on Gerson’s Rose criticism. 
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master; 34) of the whole pro-Rose enterprise which he even calls a 
kind of cult (32). He needs Gontier’s help for he feels besieged by 
a host of “notable clerks" who constantly interrupt his discourses, 
who threaten him with anathema and would even subject him to 
capital punishment if they could (32)! They would consign the Rose 
to the stake rather than read it—and even if they have read it they 
have not understood it properly. De Montreuil even goes so far as 
to compare the Rose’s enemies to the Jews attacking Christ, who had 
his “enemies for judges" (34). De Montreuil’s outrage reaches a fever 
pitch at this point: “O arrogantiam, temeritatem, audaciam" (34) of 
those who admit that they have read the Rose only partially or 
superficially and out of context to boot!* 

It 1s after this diatribe of the summer of 1401 that we find the 
exchange between Gontier Col and Christine de Pizan analyzed 
above. De Montreuil, either in the spring or summer of 1402, sin- 
gled out our poetess in a missive (Letter 154) to a famous author, 
believed to be either Eustache Deschamps (c. 1340—1406/07) or 
Honoret Bovet (c. 1345-c. 1405).7 Among those who inveigh—even 
“bark” (42)—against the Rose there is “mulier quedam, nomine 
Cristina” (that woman named Christine; 42) who even publicizes her 
writings. She does have some sense (as far as women can have any), 
but altogether seems to de Montreuil rather like the courtesan Leontion 
who dared to write against the philosopher Theophrastus (“as Cicero 
reminds us”; 42). She contributes to the Rose being torn apart by 
the nails of calumny! By comparing Christine to a courtesan de 
Montreuil introduces arguments ad feminam which will later resurface 
in Pierre Cols long letter to Christine. As we saw above, Christine 
herself appealed to her experience as a woman as an authenticating 
device for her positive opinion of the female sex. We should not be 
surprised, therefore, to see de Montreuil wield the weapon of gen- 
der to Christine’s detriment. 


?' Badel speculates that one of the Roses enemies targeted by de Montreuil must 
have been Nicolas de Clamanges (Le Roman de la Rose, 412). 
? On Bovet see the excellent biographical article by Hélène Millet and Michael 


Hanly, “Les batailles d'Honorat Bovet,” Romania 114 (1996), pp. 135-81. 
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It is in this charged atmosphere that Gerson decided it was time for 
his own contribution to the Querelle which had slowly taken on a 
public nature, through sermons and through Christine’s dossier. To 
recapitulate: in May 1401 Pierre d'Ailly had evoked the Rose in a 
negative way in his sermon and then followed this by the redaction 
of the Jardin amoureux. In August 1401 Gerson publicly decried the 
mores of certain people in terms reminiscent of the Rose in a sermon. 
In February 1402 Christine presented the dossier to the queen and 
the provost of Paris. Possibly around this time Jean de Montreuil 
had posited the above-mentioned “army” of defenders of the Rose 
in a letter to a poet who, no matter whether it was Deschamps or 
Bovet, was part of the group of intellectuals to which the others 
belonged. This brings us to May 1402 and Gerson's decision to con- 
tribute his own treatise to the debate, the Traité d'une vision faite 
contre Le Ronmant de la Rose.?? 

Gerson’s engagement with the Rose did not begin with the Querelle, 
however. Already in 1392, in his sermon Acciietis virtutem. (7.2.433) 
delivered before King Charles VI, he criticized one of the key con- 
cepts of the Roses opening section, explaining that the apostles pre- 
pared their hearts for the reception of the Holy Spirit by chasing 
away Oyseuse la fole. Leisure, as it is understood in the courtly con- 
text, opens the door to vice. Gerson, by contrast, recommends Honte 
(for him the daughter of Raison la sage) as a virtue who will help to 
get rid of “Bel Accueil le flatteur et decepveur."?? This cast of char- 
acters emerges directly from the Rose and demonstrates that this text 
had provided Gerson with a repertory of negative examples for a 
long time. Raison makes another appearance in the sermon Considerate 
lilia briefly mentioned above. Delivered on 25 August 1401 at the 
College of Navarre this sermon at one point describes what a good 
master is like. Certainly not someone who has a character such as 


38 Hick's edition is based on BnF fr. 1563, Glorieux's on BnF fr. 1797. There 
are seven extant manuscripts of this text. As Badel points out, BnF fr. 1563 “a 
pour thème l'intervention de Pierre Col” (Le Roman de la Rose, 414, n. 8). Gerson's 
Vision appears as the second text, between Christine’s letter to Jean de Montreuil 
and Pierre Cols comment on Christine’s and Gerson’s arguments. For an English 
translation see Brian Patrick McGuire, Jean Gerson, Early Works (New York, 1998), 
378—98. 

% See Badel, Le Roman de la Rose, 448. 
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Raison speak “with impudent heat” of “the ignominous body parts,” 
forgetting that in this way he falls into the error of the béghards and 
the Turlupins," heretical sects who do not blush in face of any of 
"nature's gifts” (naturaliter data; 5.163). 

Here we have in a nutshell some of the major issues of the debate: 
an indictment of an author (i.e., Jean de Meun) who makes an alle- 
gorical character speak in a way not consistent with her nature; the 
distaste for speaking openly about sexual issues; and the danger of 
heresy. These ideas clearly percolated within Gerson's mind at that 
period, and the increased pro- and contra-Rose activities of that time 
provided the impetus for Gerson's most explicit engagement with a 
text that had already circulated for well over a hundred years. 

Interestingly, however, he nowhere mentions the other participants 
nor a reason for the redaction of his Vision at that particular moment.” 
It is certainly significant that Gerson wrote the vision as an alle- 
gorical treatise in the vernacular, that is, in the very form of the 
text he condemned. Gerson was aware that any text written in French 
would reach a different audience than a Latin text. This is why he 
composed so many didactic works in French, be it the ABC des sim- 
ples gens, the more elaborate Montaigne de contemplacion, initially meant 
for the edification of his sisters, or his many sermons delivered before 
the royal court and in other venues where French was called for.” 
Yet, as late as 1421, he still doubted the truth value of romances 
which he in fact defined as “books written in French," the correct 
etymology of the word *romance."? Of course, had Gerson written 
his vision in Latin he would have missed the target audience he had 
in mind: the readers enamored of the Rose did not necessarily read 
Latin. We have to conclude, then, that the intended public of his 
text extended much farther than the circle of proto-humanists we 
have encountered so far, all of whom were knowledgeable in Latin.“ 


1 See Badel, Le Roman de la Rose, 448. 

" Badel observes that “rien ne permet à croire que l'offensive de Gerson ait été 
concertée avec celle de Christine. Il reste que sa Vision porte trace de la lecture des 
écrits de la poétesse,” Le Roman de la Rose, 433. 

® Gerson's works in French make up two hefty volumes in the Glorieux edition. 

# See Badel, Le Roman de la Rose, 448. 

" The question whether Christine de Pizan knew Latin well has been much 
debated. See most recently Lori J. Walters, “The Royal Vernacular: Poet and Patron 
in Christine de Pizan’s Charles V and the Sept Psaumes Allécorisées," in R. Blumenfeld- 
Kosinski, Duncan Robertson and Nancy Warren, eds., The Vernacular Spirit: Essays 
on Medieval Religious Literature (New York, 2002), pp. 145-82, Walters believes to have 
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The term Gerson uses to introduce his vision is me fut advis (it 
seemed to me); in addition this vision occurred en mon veillant (while 
I was awake; 59; 7.1.301).? Both these expressions are markers that 
are meant to distinguish this kind of vision from the dream vision 
that dominates the Rose and whose problematic is emblematized by 
the recurring rhyme songe/ mengonge. Me fut advis is a cautious term 
that stops short of saying “I saw” or “something appeared to me.” 
The primary aspect of this vision may be an imaginative faculty or 
a visualization with a polemical purpose, not unlike the political 
dream vision that was so popular at that time, though in that genre 
the conceit of the dream was often maintained." The waking vision, 
in any case, appears more rational than the dream vision, while still 
hinting at a supernatural component." We should also not forget 
that early in 1402 Gerson composed the first of his treatises on the 
discernment of spirits in the form of a letter to his brother Nicolas.‘ 
The question of visions and their veracity was at that time foremost 
in his mind. For the purposes of his anti-Rose polemic Gerson chose 
to give his vision a poetic cast, replete with allegorical characters 
whose embodied virtuousness provides a stark contrast to the las- 
civious figures in the Rose. 

What does Gerson see in his vision? Interestingly it is not his 
whole person who leaves his earthly body at the vision’s outset but 
only his heart which, equipped with the “feathers and wings of 
different thoughts” (59; 7.1.301), flies off to the court of holy 
Christianity. There he (we will take Gerson’s heart as a representa- 
tion of himself) encounters Canonical Justice, sitting on the throne 
of equity, supported on one side by Misericordia and on the other 


found proof that Christine not only read Latin but also wrote in Latin, however 
little it may have been. 

+ Parenthetical page numbers are again to the edition by Hicks, followed by the 
reference to the Glorieux edition. Translations are my own. 

5 See R. Blumenfeld-Kosinski, “Remarques sur songe/mensonge," Romania 101 
(1980), pp. 385-90. 

7 See Christiane Marchello-Nizia, “Entre l'histoire et la politique: Le ‘Songe poli- 
tique’,” Revue des sciences humaines 55, no. 183 (July-September, 1981), pp. 39-53. 

! For an overview of the modalities of visions see most recently the brilliant mise 
au point by Barbara Newman, “What Does It Mean to Say ‘I Saw’? The Clash 
between Theory and Practice in Medieval Visionary Culture," Speculum 80 (2005), 
pp. 1-43. 

# “On Distinguishing True from False Revelations, 
Early Works. 


» 


trans. McGuire in Gerson, 
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by Truth. Holding up two scepters, one of remuneration and one 
of punishment, Justice is surrounded by the Virtues, the daughters 
of God and of Free Will. There is a council whose chief is Subtle 
Understanding together with Wise Reason (dame Raison la sage). 
Prudence and Science function as secretaries. The advocate appears 
in the shape of “Eloquance Theologienne," presented here as a male 
lawyer, despite the grammatücal female gender. Conscience pleads 
the causes, for nothing is hidden from her (59-60; 7.1.3012). Having 
established this judicial framework, Gerson now introduces Chastity 
who will read out the complaint or indictment against a character 
named Fol Amoureux, in whom we can see both the author, Jean 
de Meun, and lover figure of the Rose, to Justice.” 
This indictment consists of eight articles: 


1. Chastity claims that the Fol Amoureux devotes all his efforts to 
chasing her and her guards Shame, Fear and Dangier (which 
could perhaps best be translated as scruple here) from this earth. 
He does so by using La Vieille, an old woman worse than the 
devil who exhorts young girls to sell their bodies, to rob, deceive 
and perjure themselves and to give their bodies over to "toutes 
villaines ordures de charnalité” (evil filth of carnality; 61; 7.1.302), 
with clerks, laymen and even priests, regardless.?! 

2. The Fol Amoureux indicts marriage through his hateful and sus- 
picious character “Le Jaloux.” or the Jealous Husband,” who 
believes it is better to hang or drown yourself (or even commit 
unspeakable sins) than to marry. He further blames all women 
without exception and renders them so hateful to men that no 
one will want to marry them. Here Gerson takes up one of 
Christine’s major anti-Rose arguments. 

3. The Fol Amoureux blames young people who espouse a religious 
life, claiming that they will always wish to escape. By this accu- 
sation Gerson feels personally wounded “quar je suis donnee espe- 
claument a religion” (for I am especially devoted to the religious 
life; 61; 7.1.302). 


? Christine’s Epistre au dieu d'amours has a similar set-up. 

5! This combination of the words villaine and ordure also appeared in the last line 
of Pierre d'Ailly's Jardin amoureux. 

5 I would emend McGuire’s translation here since “.i. Jalous” is clearly a ref- 
erence to the figure of the Jealous Husband in the Rose and not plain “jealousy” 
(McGuire, Early Works, 379). 


‘ 
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4. The fire the Fol Amoureux throws around is worse than sulphur 
since it consists of the fire of astonishingly lascivious words, “dirty 
and forbidden," sometimes in his own voice and sometimes in 
the voices of Venus or Cupid. Here Gerson first. distinguishes 
between the different voices in the text, a topic that will come up 
again and again. The fire thus created helps to cast out Chastity. 

5. The Fol Amoureux defames lady Reason, Chastity's mistress, by 
claiming that she counsels people to speak openly (mueement; 62; 
7.1.8303) and without shame of anything, be it ever so abominable 
and shameful.? 

6. He mixes spiritual things with filth. No matter what he says, this 
kind of filth will not enter paradise.” 

7. He promises paradise to people engaging in sexual activity outside 
of marriage. In fact, he advises men to try out all kinds of women 
and then condemns those who do not, that is, those people who 
welcome Chastity. 

8. The Fol Amoureux in his own voice names the shameful parts 
of the body and uses a sacred vocabulary to speak of filthy things.” 
Chastity especially indicts the mixing of the sacred and profane 
which she compares to a snake “hiding under the green grass of 
devotion” (63; 7.1.303). He does so to enhance his authority. 
Further, these villainous messages are transmitted not only orally 
but also in writing and even in images.” Thus the text is con- 
sumed by its audience in different ways: by seeing, reading and 
hearing, a kind of multimedia assault on the public's morals.” 


Chastity asks the court for a quick remedy against these offenses. 
The court is indignant, yet it also recognizes that the Fol Amoureux 
is long dead; therefore one asks for any representatives or supporters 


% On the topic of speaking “openly” see R. Blumenfeld-Kosinski, “Overt and 
Covert in the Roman de la Rose,” Romania 111 (1990), pp. 432-53. 

% This is a reference to Genius’ “sermon” in which he tells the Lover that sex- 
ual activity is willed by God and will help him enter paradise. The same reference 
applies to article 7. 

5 At the end of the Rose the rape of the rose is described in terms of a sacred 
pilgrimage. 

°° Gerson undoubtedly thought here of illustrated Rose manuscripts some of which 
show the final sexual assault very explicitly. 

% As Huot puts it: “For Gerson, the Rose is a vivid and powerful text, one that 
comes to life before the eyes of its readers, embodying behavior that cannot be tol- 
erated.” (The Romance of the Rose and Its Medieval Readers [as in note 2], 23). 
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of the Rose that may be around. Immediately a huge disorderly crowd 
of people appears from all sides, defending and praising the Fol 
Amoureux. Some use his youth as an excuse for his “folie,” others 
laud his satirical talent which targeted nobles and non-nobles, all 
nations, and secular as much as the religious life. 

Indeed, the defenders of the Rose argue, what is wrong with cre- 
ating personages that then speak according to their nature, a tech- 
nique also used in the Bible? What Venus and Cupid say represents 
the condition of a foolish lover, not a moral lesson. And why not 
name things by their proper name? Only sin is bad, not words. And 
altogether, even if there are some bad things in the Rose they are 
outweighed by the good ones. Even Homer and Augustine erred 
occasionally, after all! 

At this point the supporters of the ose feel like winners; they 
whisper and make positive signs to each other... But their joy is 
premature since now Eloquance Theologienne steps in. Gerson gives 
lively stage directions to this character: he appears pensive with his 
head inclined, then rises up with great seriousness, turning his head 
toward Justice and his followers and begins to speak with a pleas- 
ant and moderate voice. His first point is that if Jean de Meun were 
still alive, he would repent right then and there for his vices and 
ask for forgiveness. In fact, already in his lifetime Jean de Meun 
repented since he composed “books of true faith and holy doctrine? 
(66; 7.1.305), undoubtedly a reference to the Testament. Why did Jean 
de Meun feel compelled to join the ranks of the Folz Amoureux? 
Were there not already enough of them in the world? No one needs 
a teacher for vices! Jean's crime is that he has poisoned the minds 
of thousands of people with his “fol livre" (67; 7.1.306). And he 
would have done well to remember how Ovid was punished for sim- 
iar crimes. And as for the excuse that it was not he himself who 
was speaking but his allegorical characters, Eloquance Theologienne 
promises that he will come to that in a moment. For our lawyer, 
Jean is guilty of inflaming people's imaginations and doing nothing 
to stop the fire. Eloquance Theologienne appeals here again to the 
many ways of transmitting ideas: words, images and written texts. If 
these media are sacred, they turn people to devotion, if not, sin is 
the result. 

Now Eloquance Theologienne asks: What if Jean claims that once 
his book was published there was nothing he could do about it? A 
lame excuse, since there are always ways to amend one's wrongdoing. 
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Eloquance Theologienne then goes on to list the dire consequences 
of reading the Rose. The standard examples of victims of foolish love 
from ancient history appear here as well as the accusation of seduc- 
ing honest young girls and nuns. But there is more. The following 
agonized questions sound like a cri de coeur of Gerson himself, in a 
time of civil and ecclesiastical conflicts: 


Whence come civil conspiracies, ravishments and larceny in order to 
sustain foolish spending? Whence come bastard children or the suffocation 
of stillborn children?? Hatred and the death of husbands? In short: 
all evil and madness? From foolish love (71; 7.1.307). 


The breakdown of civil society and the dissolution of the bonds 
between its citizens are all attributed to the reckless reign of foolish 
love. 

Gerson now comes to one of the crucial points Jean de Meun’s 
defenders repeatedly brought up: that it is not Jean himself who 
propagates these possibly pernicious doctrines but the allegorical per- 
sonages he created. “C’est trop petite deffence pour si grant crime” 
(this is too puny a defense for such a great crime; 72; 7.1.308) coun- 
ters Eloquance Theologienne. For Jean de Meun does not distance 
himself sufficiently from what his characters say, nor does he have 
them speak appropriately, that is, according to their nature. This is 
part of the accepted literary decorum of the period. Thus, when 
Raison is made to pronounce unambiguous sexual terms, this prac- 
tice does not square with her “reasonable nature.” For Gerson, the 
author cannot “hide behind his personae” and is “responsible for what 
his characters say."?! 


% In 1402 the Hundred Years War was still continuing; Charles VI suffered peri- 
odic bouts of madness; and, since 1398, the French monarchy had withdrawn obe- 
dience from pope Benedict XIII in order to pressure him to abdicate and thus 
contribute to the end of the Great Schism. By 1402 it was clear that this was not 
working and that the withdrawal further contributed to the deterioration of belief, 
already undermined by the Schism. 

% *Suffocacion d'enfens mors nés" seems to be a contradiction, since stillborn 
children cannot be killed. In any case, this seems to be a reference to infanticide. 
(The Glorieux edition reads mornés [7.1.307] which can mean “dull” or “deadening”). 

% On this argument see John V. Fleming, The Roman de la Rose: A Study in 
Allegory and Iconography (Princeton, 1969), 107. For an evaluation of these arguments 
see Alastair J. Minnis, “Theorizing the Rose,” chap. 5 of his Magister Amoris: The 
Roman de la Rose and Vernacular Hermeneutics (Oxford, 2001). 

ĉl! Minnis, Magister Amoris, 224. For the literary theory behind these arguments 
see also Rosalind Brown-Grant, “A New Context for Reading the ‘Querelle de la 
Rose’: Christine de Pizan and Medieval Literary Theory,” in Eric Hicks, ed. Au 
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Indeed, the fact of “otherspeak” = allegory increases Jean de 
Meun's crime because “a covert enemy is more harmful than an 
open one" (73; 7.1.308). Gerson's use of the terms cowert and appert 
echoes the Rose where the respective values of open and covered 
speech, of open and covert amorous warfare are constantly being 
reconfigured and played off against each other.” Gerson uses a series 
of lively images to illustrate his point that covering injurious words 
serves no purpose: is a hook any less harmful to fish because it is 
covered by a bait? Does a sword cut any less deeply because it is 
covered with honey? Did not Mohamed use the covering of good 
Christian doctrine to mix in his filthy errors? For Gerson, the intri- 
cacies of allegory do not matter: if you defame someone it is imma- 
terial in whose voice you do so. At the same time, of course, Gerson 
endorses allegory, since his entire text is cast in this form and he 
demonstrates through his characters of Chastity and Eloquance 
Theologienne how allegorical figures can and should speak appro- 
priately. 

Eloquance Theologienne then returns to Ovid who was exiled for 
his *miserable Art of Love” (76; 7.1.310). Why can a Christian judge 
not be as competent as a pagan judge when it is a question of a 
work that is much worse than Ovid's? For one thing, all of Ovid's 
Art of Love is reproduced in the Rose. Furthermore, the dangerous 
and dishonest tales of Abelard and Heloise, of Juvenal, as well as 
the fable of Mars, Venus and Vulcan and that of Pygmalion and 
Adonis are featured here. These tales are especially nefarious for 
women, for they are encouraged to behave just as the sex-crazed 
goddesses do. Would it not be better to speak of the saints? No, in 
the Rose there is only blasphemy and heresy.™ 

But the most strident accusation is reserved for the end of the 
Rose. Filth, devil’s work and blasphemy abound here (78; 7.1.311). 
The equation between a woman’s sex and a sanctuary is such an 
abomination that Eloquance Theologienne does not want to dirty 
his mouth with saying any more (79; 7.1.311). 


champs des escriptures, TII Colloque international sur Christine de Pizan. Lausanne, 18-22 juil- 
let 1998 (Paris, 2000), pp. 581-95. See also Brown-Grant, Christine de Pizan and the 
Moral Defence of Women: Reading Beyond Gender (Cambridge, Eng., 1999), chap. 1. 

© For a close analysis of this pair of words in the Rose see my “Overt and Covert,” 
(as in note 53). 

55 We will return to the question of heresy below in the context of his December 
1402 sermons. 
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Going on to Genius's sermon our advocate rightly says that Genius 
only speaks of sex and never of marnage. It is true that much of 
Genius speech was “corruptly extracted" from Alain de Lille's De 
planctu Naturae (80; 7.1.312). But let us look at the facts: Alain only 
reproves homosexuality. Nowhere does he advocate that people should 
instead give themselves over to unrestrained heterosexual activity. 
Would it not be sote strurgie (stupid medicine) to try and cure one 
wound with another or to attempt to extinguish a fire with more 
fire? (81; 7.1.312). And if the force of nature is to be used as an 
excuse, let it be known that nature's commandments and the Ten 
Commandments are in fact identical. 

Suddenly Eloquance Theologienne realizes that he has spoken for 
an awfully long time and apologizes to Dame Justice. However, since 
Raison signals him to go on for a bit longer he must do so. For 
lady Raison of the Rose has not yet been dealt with. First of all, 
Raison would never speak the way she is made to speak in the Rose, 
which in fact would rather be the way of pigs and dogs. The lack 
of shame is not only linguisüc—that 1s, naming sexual organs with- 
out resorting to euphemism—but is also translated into action, as 
we can see with the Turlupins.** Again the specter of heresy is loom- 
ing. The only means to save your children, and especially your 
daughters, 1s to remove them from the sphere of influence of such 
a “teacher” and to beat them if they do not speak as the real Raison 
commands it (83; 7.1.313). 

The only excuse Raison could have had for speaking as she did 
would have been a conversation with a sage theologian. In such a 
context different rules apply, Eloquance Theologienne asserts. For 
example, had she named the “shameful members" while speaking of 
paradise (mentioning the nakedness of Adam and Eve before the 
Fall, for instance), this would have been remotely admissible; but no, 
she was speaking to the Lover in the Rose, thus disregarding the ele- 
mentary rules of rhetoric, which prescribe what you can say to whom 
and when, while still remaining within the realm of appropriateness 
(85; 7.1.814). Here Eloquance Theologienne adds the examples of 


This sect may be identical with the béghards. See Robert E. Lerner, The Heresy 
of the Free Spirit in the Later Middle Ages (Notre Dame, 1991), 52. But in his sermon 
Considerate lilia Gerson mentioned both separately: “errorem Begardorum et Tureli- 


pinorum" (5.163). 
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Nature whom Jean de Meun makes speak of “paradise and the mys- 
teries of our faith" or Venus, a pagan goddess, who nonetheless 
swears “by the flesh of God” (85; 7.1.314). 

But to return to the fundamental question: why should one not 
name the sexual organs? Because “...la fantasie... plus s’esmeut, 
et la fantasie est celle qui fait tout le desir” (imagination becomes 
active and it is imagination that creates desire; 84; 7.1.314). This is 
why Oyseuse is the gatekeeper of foolish love, since a busy person 
has no time for imagining things. In a keen psychological insight 
Gerson singles out those people who are most susceptible to carnal 
temptation: melancholic and sickly people. Those who are healthy 
and sanguine, who laugh a lot and enjoy themselves are much less 
prone to foolish love, a point that Guillaume de Lorris, the author 
of the first part of the Rose would not agree with: he shows a large 
group of happy and healthy people in a courtly cortège cheerfully pur- 
suing what is presumably “foolish love.” It is at this point, just before 
the end of his discourse, that our advocate realizes that he has for- 
gotten to mention that there are two parts of the Rose and that the 
first part by Guillaume de Lorris is essentially acceptable, but that 
Jean de Meun felt compelled to add a filthy end to it (86; 7.1.315). 
The only solution is therefore to destroy this book—and not only 
the Rose, but any image or text that seduces people into luxurious- 
ness, to which they are already sufficiently inclined by nature (87; 
71,315)! 

As Eloquance Theologienne is finishing his discourse Gerson’s 
heart takes fight again and he finds himself in his study at the hour 
of vespers on 18 May 1402. There he turns to a different subject 
matter: the stuff of his sermons. Interestingly, though, Gerson returns 
“sans riens oir de la sentence” (without hearing the judgment; 87; 
7.1.315), thus inscribing himself once again in a vernacular poetic 
tradition, that of the love debate (perfected by Guillaume de Machaut 
and Christine de Pizan), where the main character’s waking up before 
a judgment could be rendered was common practice. Gerson thus 
refuses to have the sentence given by his allegorical figures. He aban- 
dons his elaborate construct and renders judgment only implicitly: 
by turning away from allegory and returning to his sermons. But 
the quarrel was not yet over. 
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PIERRE Cor RESPONDS 


Some time before October 1402 Pierre Col, Gontier's brother, felt 
compelled to refute both Christine’s and Gerson’s anti-Rose argu- 
ments. Interestingly, he addressed this lengthy letter of refutation 
exclusively to Christine, probably because with her he could be more 
frank and bold, even offensive—although he claims at the outset to 
adopt a more polite tone than Christine had in her epistle to Jean 
de Montreuil.” 

Pierre charitably offers to bring back Christine to the right path 
by helping her understand the Rose better (90).% The first problem 
Pierre tackles is that of Raison’s naming “things” (les choses; 90). God 
made all things and therefore they are good; if naming them in a 
certain way makes them “dishonest” one could not speak of any- 
thing, including Adam and Eve." 

Next, Pierre turns to Gerson’s treatise where he identifies “eight 
or nine” articles (91) against the Rose. Is this vagueness—indicated 
by “or’—a hint that he did not bother to read the treatise that 
closely? In any case, citing a sermon by Gerson on the Trinity, 
Pierre suggests that the theologian should stick to that topic rather 
than presume to speak about a Fol Amoureux, a topic about which 
he knows nothing first-hand. Gerson can know about love, Pierre 
claims, only “en umbre et come par ung mirouer” (in a shadowy 
way and as through a mirror; 92). This witty redeployment of 1 
Corinthians 13:12° is meant to dramatize Gerson’s relative igno- 
rance in all matters related to love, an ignorance that, for Pierre, 
invalidates all the points Gerson made in his Traité. 

Pierre now turns away from the attacks ad hominem and return to 
the Rose itself. What we truly find in this poem, Pierre asserts, is a 


65 


As we will see below Gerson’s last letter in the Querelle is a serious reprimand 
sent to Pierre Col. One wonders how Gerson would have responded had Pierre’s 
missive been addressed directly to him. Marilynn Desmond points out that it is 
characteristic of the Querelle that the “epistles are animated by rhetorical refusals; 
they are read by interlopers and redirected to readers other than their addressees.” 
See her “The Querelle de la Rose and the Ethics of Reading,” 167 (as in note 29). 

?* Parenthetical reference are again to the Hicks edition, based on BnF fr. 1563. 

? Here Pierre adds a little pointed barb: “Yci resembles tu le pellican: tu te tues 
de ton bec” (here you resemble the pelican: you kill yourself with your beak; 90). 
Pierre’s maliciousness does not allow him here to take the next logical step: in the 
middle ages the pelican’s sacrifice was read symbolically as Christ’s death on the 
cross. 

% “Videmus nunc per speculum in enigmate tunc autem facie ad faciem." 
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condemnation of the Fol Amoureux. Pierre adds a helpful list of 
quotations to this effect, showing that Jean de Meun had actually 
claimed that foolish love makes people lose “sens, temps, chatel, 
corps, ame, los” (their minds, their time, their possessions, their bod- 
ies, souls and reputation; 93). In other words, it is ridiculous for 
Gerson and Christine to claim that Jean de Meun endorses foolish 
love. 

Pierre now turns to the comparison of a woman's genitals to a 
sanctuary: does not the Bible tell us one should sanctify a woman's 
sexual parts, he asks (93-94)? As we will see below, Gerson certainly 
has an answer to this question! Pierre also addresses Gerson's claim 
that Jean de Meun himself (in his Testament) had repented of what 
he had said in the Rose. Pierre concedes that the Testament contains 
some repentant lines, but he claims that these do not refer to the 
Rose but to some balades or other poems, “that we no longer possess 
in writing—or at least I do not!” (95). 

Having settled this point in a rather unconvincing fashion, Pierre 
turns to Gerson's claim concerning rhetorical appropriateness, that 
is, had Raison been speaking to a theologian she could have used 
"the words." For Pierre, there is no clear distinction between clerks 
(theologians), knights and philosophers. A number of individuals are 
simultaneously knights and philosophers—as well as potential Folz 
Amoureux and it is therefore nonsensical to call for a special cat- 
egory of speech for each person. Raison thus should speak to all 
men exactly the same way, Pierre argues. 

Pierre now turns to the first part of the Rose authored by Guillaume 
de Lorris, a text that Gerson and Christine find much less objec- 
tionable than the lengthy second part added by Jean de Meun. Pierre 
asks: Why is Cupid's entrapment of the Lover morally more accept- 
able than the overtures Raison makes to the Lover? On the con- 
trary, Pierre argues, where Raison chastises the Lover, Cupid seduced 
him. Therefore one cannot accuse Jean de Meun of adding a filthy 
continuation to a virtuous beginning (98); for Pierre, part 1 of the 
Rose evinced the same atütude toward carnal love as Jean de Meun's 
part of the Rose. This leaves La Vieille and the techniques of deceiv- 
ing men this old matchmaker supposedly teaches her young female 
charges. The only answer Pierre finds to this awkward problem is 
that not everything needs be taken literally. 

As we saw above, Gerson presents Eloquance Theologienne as a 
male lawyer, but this did not impress Pierre who refers to the figure 
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as “dame Eloquence” and throws her into the same pot as Christine 
(“et toy aussi”), berating both “women: “O tres fole oultrecuidance! 
O parole trop tost yssue et sans avis de bouche de fame, qui con- 
dampne home de si hault entendement ..." (Oh, foolish presump- 
tion! Oh, the words rashly and without deliberation issuing from a 
woman's mouth, which condemn a man of such superior wisdom; 
100 [my emphasis]). What “these women” cannot understand, Pierre 
complains, is that Jean de Meun created allegorical characters and 
had them speak according to their natures. Therefore, Le Jaloux 
speaks like a jealous husband and his words in no way represent the 
author's opinions. Can Sallust not recite Catilina’s speeches without 
being guilty of sedition, Pierre adds (101)? 

The teaching through negative exempla indicted by Christine and 
Gerson seems rather a good idea to Pierre, for the Bible, with sto- 
ries such as that of Sodom and Gomorrha, did just that (102). In 
addition, the Rose always offers cautionary formulae. 

Does Jean blame all women indiscriminately? Pierre asks. No, since 
he advises the lover to honor virtuous ladies. And speaking of blame, 
does not Saint Ambrose say that women are "ung sexe usagié a 
decevoir" (a sex used to deception; 103)? So when Christine suggests 
that courtly women should cover their faces for shame when the Rose 
is being read to them, she is actually guiltier than Jean de Meun, for 
she implies that women would recognize their own vices in the tirades 
of figures such as Le Jaloux (103). Nor does Jean de Meun blame 
all religious, Pierre asserts—only those who are hypocrites. 

Taking up Gerson's point that pagan society was more decent 
than the Christian one because it exiled Ovid, Pierre claims that, 
first of all, Ovid wrote in Latin, a language not understood by 
women.” And he was not exiled on moral grounds but through the 
machinations of jealous husbands. But in spite of his exile, Ovid's 
book are still known and appreciated. Adding a personal anecdote, 
Pierre claims that one of his acquaintances was actually cured from 
foolish love by the Rose (106)! Do Nature and Genius exhort people 
to foolish love and sexual activity outside of marriage? No, Pierre 
insists, the Rose commends marriage and therefore sexual activity 1s 
recommended only in the context of marriage. Here Pierre is obliged 
to fudge things, for marriage makes no appearance in the discourses 
of Nature and Genius. 


?? Here Pierre seems to forget that Ovid lived in ancient Rome. 
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However, Pierre admits that there are certain things in the Rose 
that may be considered offensive, but they are in the quotations 
from ancient authors. It is they who should be blamed, then, not 
Jean de Meun. 

At the end of his long missive Pierre wonders why in the hun- 
dred and more years since the redaction of the Rose no one attacked 
it as the rhodophobe cabal is doing at present. Even the four men- 
dicant orders, which wield great influence with the pope and secular 
princes—and who do not fare so well in the Rose’’—did not con- 
demn the romance. The fact that so many generations of readers 
found nothing wrong with the Rose proves clearly that the anti-Rose 
party is moved by prejudice and is using false arguments. Pierre sug- 
gests that as a penance those who malign the Rose should read it 
three times in honor of the Trinity, which will give them such white 
fleeces that they can, together with Jean de Meun, munch the grass 
which they find in the park of the “bounding lamb” (112). ‘This final 
stab at Christine and Gerson evokes the park of Genius (where unbri- 
dled sexual activity leads to paradise), precisely one of the sections 
of the Rose our two rhodophobes had found the most offensive. 

Pierre attempted to refute Christine’s and Gerson’s point one by 
one, and for the most part his arguments are accurate, if not nec- 
essarily convincing. Where he badly twists things is in his claim that 
the Rose is pro-marriage, or, in any case, only advocates sex within 
marriage. ‘There is simply no proof of this assertion. But essentially, 
his rebuttal works on the two fronts that define the whole Querelle: 
the moral and the literary-rhetorical, especially in the context of the 
practices of allegorical discourse. 


CHRISTINE’S REBUTTAL 


Dated 2 October 1402, Christine’s letter to Pierre Col will be her 
last contribution to the debate. She proclaims from the outset that 
Pierre’s opinions do not move her in the least—because this is all 
they are: opinions not true knowledge (science; 115). 

Returning to the topic of naming the “dishonest members,” Christine 
underlines that the context and the purpose of a discourse must be 


7 On this topic see Penn R. Szittya, The Antifraternal Tradition in Medieval Literature 
(Princeton, 1986). 
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considered. If you speak in a medical context, anything can be named 
openly; but if you speak in order to incite lust, the same words can 
be sinful (117). Proof: did not Adam and Eve cover up their “secret 
members" after they had sinned, although they had sinned not 
through them but through their eyes? Thus the sexual organs can 
be a marker of sin. Nowhere does the Bible name the secret mem- 
bers openly nor with the purpose of corrupting readers, as does Jean 
de Meun. Nor was the Bible made by a female who calls herself 
“daughter of God" (as does Raison), nor is the holy book addressed 
to a Fol Amoureux whose fire the book wants to stoke (122)! 

Taking up one of Pierre's major arguments against Gerson's author- 
ity to speak about love, Christine asks: can one speak about some- 
thing without having experienced it personally? Of course: one does 
not need to be a Fol Amoureux in order to understand the harm 
foolish love can do (120). She then rebuts Pierre's argument that 
Jean de Meun had never repented of what he had said in the Rose. 
For her, Jean de Meun's Testament of course speaks of the Rose, and 
it 1s that text Jean refers to when he says that he repents of the van- 
ity of his youth (121). Playing down Jean's importance for literary 
culture, Chrisüne adds that altogether, Jean de Meun wrote rather 
little (she notes that he lists his works in the prologue to his trans- 
lation of Boethius)—although some people would like to attribute 
Saint Augustine’s works to him. 

One by one Christine refutes Pierre's points: love does not nec- 
essarily ruin people but can ennoble (she names a number of con- 
temporary valorous knights-lovers) and is not always linked to sex 
(129); speaking through allegorical personages does not inculpate the 
author (132); using negative exempla only will give people bad ideas 
(133); Saint Ambrose blames women because some of them do indeed 
lead men astray. The women who blush at the Rose do so because 
of the lasciviousness of the text, not because of their own vices. 

Speaking rather contemptuously of Pierre’s friend who was “cured” 
by the Rose, Christine believes that reading Saint Bernard would 
have cured him as well, if not better (139). Christine then turns to 
the “miracles” wrought by the Rose according to Pierre. In rebuttal 
she offers the following anecdote: recently Christine heard a learned 
man, also known to Pierre, tell about a married man who believed 
in the Rose as in the gospels. This man is very jealous and when- 
ever he is gripped by this passion he fetches his copy of the Rose 
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and reads it before his wife, berating her as follows: “You piece of 
filth, you are just as he (Jean de Meun) describes her, just see what 
games you play with me. This wise master Jean de Meun knew well 
what women are capable of!” (140). He then goes on to beat her 
with hands and feet.” 

This paragraph on the violence against women resulüng from a 
reading of the Rose forms the cornerstone of recent feminist criticism 
revolving around the concept of an ethics of reading, that is, the 
ethical and moral implications of literary production and consump- 
tion. Within this concept Christine develops, according to Helen 
Solterer, “a critique of domestic violence.”” Certainly, for the vic- 
timized woman Christine describes in her letter to Pierre Col, the 
Roses meaning transcends academic debate and does very tangible 
harm in the form of her husband’s physical attack against her. 
Marilynn Desmond argues that Christine reads the entire Rose “as 
a text that legitimizes violence against women.” ‘The violence advo- 
cated in parts of Ovid's Ars amatoria, she claims, is “recirculated. . . 
so that the Rose can be read as a thematic demonstration of the 
efficacy of violence for the male heterosexual"? As we just saw, in 
contrast to Christine’s arguments, the issue of domestic violence 
caused by the Rose was not part of the indictment Gerson’s Eloquance 
Theologienne leveled against the text. And for good reason, Desmond 
asserts, because Gerson himself advocated violence against wives in 
a sermon where he authorized husbands to chastise their young wives 
“first gently with words, then with rods” (7.2.862).’* However thought- 
ful and compassionate Gerson appears to us in many of his sermons, 
there is no way around this particular bit of advice. But does this 
one example of domestic violence Christine adduces transform this 
problem into the centerpiece of Christine’s accusations against the 
Rose? A reading of the entirety of her contributions to the Debate 
does not support this assertion. In terms of length, other issues, such 
as that of language and rhetorical appropriateness, are given much 
more space. Nonetheless, the important point made by the feminist 
critics just cited is that the crucial step taken in the Debate on the 


7 However real this anecdote may be, it certainly also belongs to the tradition 
of the Chaucer’s Wife of Bath. 

7? Solterer, The Master and Minerva (as in note 25), 157. 

7? Desmond, “The Querelle de la Rose” (as in note 29), 172. 

^ Desmond, “The Querelle de la Rose,” 176. 
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Rose—defining the moral nature of vernacular literature and its impact 
on readers —connects literary consumption to an ethical (or unethi- 
cal) way of life. This moral function of vernacular texts had not been 
a topic of debate in educated circles before being addressed by our 
group of intellectuals. 

Christine now turns to Genius’ “paradise” (142). First of all, she 
tells her readers, if you really want to learn about paradise go to 
Dante's Paradiso, not to Genius’s immoral park. Here she catches 
Pierre's prevarications and simply points out that sex and marriage 
are never mentioned together by Genius in the entire Rose. As for 
what Gerson said about heretics, the moral laxness advocated in the 
Rose fits in with that of the sect of the Turlupins, heretics all of them 
(145). All Pierre’s efforts to explain away Jean de Meun's licen- 
tiousness are completely futile, according to Christine. 

At the conclusion of her epistle Christine just throws up her hands: 
clearly neither Pierre nor she will change their minds (145). And in 
the end, there 1s really nothing at stake for her personally, she insists, 
since she has “no rosebud to guard.” But she still cares that the Rose 
is a filthy book and has a bad influence on its readers (147). As for 
herself, she loves a solitary life of study, a claim that also appears 
in moving verse form at the end of her 1402 Lire de la mutacion de 
Fortune. As far as Christine is concerned, the debate is finished (even 
if someone were to write to her again—which Pierre does, albeit 
briefly), for she has no desire to drink the entire Seine river (149)! 
And so for her the quarrel over the Rose ends, a quarrel that “was 
begun not with hatred, but as a pleasure or diversion” (soulace; 150), 
without any indignation toward anyone—a claim that is somewhat 
belied by many acerbic and bitterly sarcastic passages in the con- 
tributors’ documents. 

For Christine the Querelle proper may have ended, but her engage- 
ment with the Rose (particularly with its misogyny) will continue, 
albeit in different forms and genres and not as a spirited corre- 
spondence with some of the leading minds of her generation. Certainly 
Christine’s participation in the debate aided her in refining the “notion 
of the moral dimension of literary discourse that [became essential 
to] her self-definition as a writer.” With the deterioration of the 
political situation in France, especially after the assassination of the 


? Brownlee, “Discourses of the Self” (as in note 13), 216. 
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Duke of Orléans in 1407, there was a new moral and political 
urgency in many of Christine's works, an urgency that first crystal- 
lized at the pivotal moment of the debate. 


GERSON’s SERMONS IN DECEMBER 1402 AND 
His LETTER To PIERRE Cor 


On 17, 24 and 31 December 1402 Gerson delivered a series of ser- 
mons at the church of Saint-Jean-en-Grève connected by the theme 
Poenitemini (Repent)." With these sermons Gerson took the debate to 
a different and wider public than the one Christine had aimed for. 
While Christine asserted her authorial prerogative by putting together 
a dossier of documents for her patrons, especially Queen Isabeau, 
Gerson now draws on his authority as highly regarded theologian 
and chancellor of the University of Paris to denounce the Rose in 
the solemn context of his Advent and Christmas sermons. This was 
the first time that a theologian of Gerson's stature publicly com- 
mented on a literary text in the vernacular. In a kind of inquisito- 
rial procedure, correcting erring Catholics is now equated with 
correcting mistaken, that is, positive, readings of the Aose."? 

The principal theme of the 17 December sermon is the fight 
against luxure soullarde (filthy lust) and for chasteté tres pure (7.2.822). 
Lust blinds people, this is why the ancients depicted Cupid as blind 
(7.2.824), but what is it exactly? “Lust is the abuse or the inten- 
tion to abuse the shameful members which are meant for procre- 
ation" (7.2.826). Gerson, of course, violently condemns all books that 
incite lust, such as those by Ovid, Matheolus and especially again 


7 On Christine’s involvement with the politics of her time and the development 


of her wriüngs in this context see R. Blumenfeld-Kosinski, “Christine de Pizan and 
the Political Life in Late Medieval France," in Christine de Pizan: A Case Book, eds. 
Barbara Altmann and Deborah McGrady (New York, 2003), 9—24. 

7 These are the most relevant sermons. In fact, the series included thirteen ser- 
mons, delivered between 3 December 1402 and 11 March 1403. For the topic of 
each see Badel, Le Roman de la Rose, 449. 

7 This is suggested by Karen Sullivan, “The Inquisitorial Origins of the Literary 
Debate,” Romanic Review 88 (1997), 27-51, 35. Etienne Delaruelle et al. comment 
in L’Eglise au temps du Grand Schisme et de la crise conciliaire (1578-1449), 2 vols. (Paris, 
1964): *. .. c'était la première fois dans l’histoire qu'un théologien portait son exa- 
men sur un roman. Par là Gerson se révélait soucieux de l'actualité et d'agir directe- 
ment sur son temps; il témoignait aussi des soucis et des qualités pastorales dont il 
allait faire preuve dans son ministère de curé.” (vol. 2, 848). 
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the Rose.” There is no excuse for the authors of works like these, 
and Jean de Meun in particular never repented and is therefore 
morally responsible. Gerson goes on to dissect the different mani- 
festations of lust, most of them present in the Rose: dancing and 
watching dances; listening to the minstrels’ songs; kisses; writing love 
letters; bestiality; hallucinations and dreams—for all of these Gerson 
carefully evaluates the context and comes to the conclusion that for 
some activities there are indeed innocent contexts, but that most 
must be condemned. 

In his Christmas Eve sermon Gerson responds to three “complaints” 
uttered by the Folz Amoureux: why does God not allow “simple for- 
nication”? The second complaint concerns their inability to live 
chastely. The third one stated that although they have the intention 
to live chastely they are still too young to do so.” Of course, Gerson 
dismisses all three complaints, appealing to people’s will power and 
citing the saints as examples. 

Because of the sensual nature of lust Gerson structures the last 
part of his 24 December sermon by the six senses of heart, taste 
(bouche), sight, touch, smell and hearing (7.2.837—41), each of them 
represented as an escolier (student; 7.2.837) who seeks counsel from 
Lady Reason. Each sense inquires about the licitness of activities 
associated with that sense: for example, Bouche (Mouth) asks about 
the proper use of words, giving Gerson an opportunity to return to 
Raison and to take up again the question whether speaking openly 
of “the shameful members and of all this sin” (7.2.838) is unrea- 
sonable. Of course it is, since filthy words incite to filthy actions 
(Lait dire atrait lait faire; 7.2.839). 

In this sermon Gerson reworks the major arguments of his Vision 
and concludes by forcefully stating that if he owned a copy of the 
Rose, even if it were a unique copy and were worth a thousand lures, 
he would rather burn it than sell it and thus make it public." Second, 


? Matheolus's misogamous text, the Lamentations, was composed in the late thir- 
teenth century and translated by Jean le Févre (accompanied by a refutation) about 
a century later. For details see Blumenfeld-Kosinski, “Jean le Fevre’s Livre de Leesce: 
Praise or Blame of Women?," Speculum 69 (1994), pp. 707-27. 

2 Thus Gerson advocates the same violence against a book he considers hereti- 
cal that was employed against humans considered heretics. An infamous example 
of this type of zealousness is the case of Johannes Hus who, despite promises of 
safe conduct, was burned at the stake during the Council of Constance where 
Gerson played an important role. 
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if Jean de Meun had died impenitent, he would not pray for him, 
just as he would not pray for Judas. Those who read the book incur 
the same punishment as its author. 

In the 31 December sermon the Rose makes only a brief appear- 
ance when Gerson reprovingly reiterates Genius's claim that lust is 
good, followed by the hierarchization of female roles in society: just 
like Saint Jerome, who had made his arguments for virginity as the 
highest Christian value most forcefully in his 393 treatise. Against 
Jovinian, Gerson sees virginity as the most desirable state, followed 
by widowhood and marriage (7.2.853). Yet marriage 1s definitely also 
a value; here Gerson again evokes the specter of heresy: he adduces 
the example of the Manicheans who had argued against the holy 
state of matrimony (7.2.853). 

In his sermons, Gerson's tone is forceful and straightforward, full 
of colorful images. As Pierre-Yves Badel puts it: “Point d'exégése 
trop savante ni de débats doctrinaux.... A l'auditoire sans forma- 
tion théologique des fidèles Gerson parle son langage."?' 

For the sake of clarity let us summarize the five major "errors? 
that Gerson finds in the Rose and with which he deals in a number 
of sermons.” The first, an error also picked up by Christine (Débat, 
117), is that a child is innocent, that is, not touched by Original 
Sin. The second is that marriage is not natural. The third that 
chastity would prevent the perpetuation of the human species. This 
is a heretical idea: if chastity should become so widespread that the 
species would become extinct, Gerson says, it would be God's will 
and in any case the world has to end some time (7.2.853). The 
fourth error is that luxure is not a serious sin. The fifth is related 
again to Raison's use of language. Max Liebermann has shown that 
for Gerson there was a chain of ideas that almost invariably appeared 
together: “Roman de la Rose—rapports sexuels illicites—langage lascif— 
nudisme—chiens—impudences des Cyniques—Cicéron—Sénéque— 
saint Paul—hérésies des Turlupins et des Béghards."? Lascivious 
language is one of the cornerstones of Gerson’s indictment of the 
Rose. Thus, for him, the gravest error of Jean de Meun was to put 
lascivious words into the mouth of Raison. 


9! Le Roman de la Rose (as in note 7), 451. 
8 See Badel, Le Roman de la Rose, 451—52. 
55 “Chronologie gersonienne X," Romania 83 (1962), pp. 52-89, at 73. 
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Why was an attack on the Aose so important to Gerson at this 
particular time? In the critical period of the Schism that saw the 
French withdrawal of obedience from pope Benedict XIII, the danger 
of heresy appeared to loom especially large for Gerson. In 1401, in 
his *On Disünguishing True from False Revelations," he mentioned 
Marie de Valenciennes (= Margaret Porete) whose Mirror of Simple 
Souls supposedly endorsed the liberation from moral law and inspired 
the béghards and béghardes, exactly the group heretics that for Gerson 
were associated with the unrestrained mores promulgated in the 
Rose Margarete Porete had been burnt at the stake in 1310 for 
her writings and beliefs—a fate that Gerson also wishes on the Rose, 
as we have seen. Altogether for Gerson, many of the tenets of the 
Rose reflect the immoral and unrestrained beliefs of heretics, whether 
they be Turlupins, béghards, or Flagellants. Since these heretics usu- 
ally drew their members from the laity, Gerson's concern with the 
dangers represented by a book in French becomes understandable. 
Indeed, Gerson fears that the Rose has become a kind of Bible for 
its readers,? a development that has to be nipped in the bud. 

The last official salvo in the Querelle was Gerson’s letter Tala de 
me to Pierre Col, written probably some time in the fall of 1402. 
Louis Mourin characterizes this letter as follows: “Comme il parle 
non à un conseiller du roi mais à un ecclésiastique, c'est une con- 
damnation doctrinale qu'il formule, à titre personnel d’ailleurs.” 
While Gerson certainly belonged to the same proto-humanist milieu 
as Pierre Col, he now feels he has to draw the line and rein in this 
enthusiastic reader of the Rose." 

The tone is friendly but firm. Only the night before someone 
brought Gerson Pierre's long response to Christine, and he felt imme- 
diately compelled to tell Pierre what should be corrected and sup- 
pressed. In a rather sarcastic opening Gerson states that serious errors 
mar the praise that Pierre lavishes on him. He goes on to describe 
his treatise against the Rose as an allegorical (sub involucro) plea in 
French, directed not so much against the sole Fol Amoureux as 


# See McGuire's translation in Gerson, Early Works, pp. 356—57. 

5 Readers added glosses and commentaries as did learned theologians to the 
Bible. See Huot, The Romance of the Rose and Its Medieval Readers (as in note 2). 

% Louis Mourin, Jean Gerson prédicateur français (Bruges, 1952), 139. 

# Gilbert Ouy calls Gerson “la bonne conscience” of this group of intellectuals. 
Cited by Badel, Le Roman de la Rose, 479, n. 128. 
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against all texts and images that incite people to illegitimate loves, 
which are “more bitter than death” (Débat, 162; Oeuvres 2.65). This 
work, Gerson states toward the end of the letter, was written mediocri 
sermone (174; 2.70), that 1s in a middle style appropriate for his tar- 
geted audience: the French readers of the Rose. 

Gerson continues that not only does the Rose not deserve the 
enthusiasm poured on it by Pierre and his fellow readers, but this 
reading has brought Pierre to the brink of a precipice, since it caused 
him to venture into thorny theological problems. First of all, Pierre 
fell into the Pelagian heresy by stating that children are exempt from 
original sin (164; 2.66). Further, it is untrue that someone has to be 
a Fol Amoureux in order to be able to judge foolish passion. One 
does not need to be contaminated by a vice in order to be able to 
reprove it. 

Gerson now turns to Pierre's remarks on “sanctifying” the female 
genitals (a point Pierre had claimed to have found in the Bible) with 
which he had justified the Roses final ribald rape-pilgrimage scene. 
Which Bible might that be?, Gerson wants to know. Certainly it 
must be different from the one he, Gerson, owns. Or perhaps Pierre 
has misunderstood the passage in Luke about a male “opening the 
womb" who will be “sanctified”? For Pierre's information Gerson 
clarifies that this passage refers to the first-born male child (166; 
2.66), and not to a woman's genitals. 

Gerson continues his questions: Why does Raison speak as she 
does? Why did Jean de Meun make Nature speak of divine secrets, 
a topic not appropriate to her character? No arguments will con- 
vince Gerson of the rightness of this technique. Gerson now turns 
to Christine’s contribution, calling her “illustrious and virile," and 
wanting to know whether Pierre thinks that she endorsed the Roses 
contention that it is better to deceive than be deceived. Of course 
she did not, and Pierre, as Gerson smugly points out, had much 
trouble getting out of this situation, where this ^woman pricked you 
with the great needle of reason" (168; 2.67). Gerson, as in his ser- 
mon, consigns the Aose to the flames, however valuable it may be. 

One by one Gerson demolishes Pierre's arguments that it 1s a 
good idea to teach through negative exempla; that the Rose has been 
misread by its critics; that Jean de Meun only cites the authors and 
so forth. These authors, Gerson states, are all familiar to me from 
my youth, and he knows that they reappear in the Rose as so many 
rwul male traducti (rivers led astray or badly translated; 172; 2.70.) 
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Rather read Saint Bonaventure or book four of Augustine’s De doc- 
trina christiana; these texts are more difficult than your French romance 
but also much more profitable. Pierre must silence in himself the 
desire to conquer and to mock and turn toward more salubrious 
and chaste areas of study. All this, Gerson affirms, I only say because 
I love you and desire to save your soul. 

This letter marks the official end of the debate as far as its direct 
participants are concerned. We already saw that Gerson’s anti-Rose 
arguments continue to reappear in his thought and his sermons. The 
Rose epitomized for Gerson everything that was wrong with the morals 
of his society. Bad morals lead to heresy and heresy can lead to the 
downfall of the Christian community as a whole. This is why read- 
ing and praising the Rose was so dangerous and was not just a pas- 
time that Gerson could disregard. His impassioned voice entered into 
the fray and eventually put an end to the “débat gracieux et non 
haineux” (Débat, 7). 


AN AFTERTHOUGHT ALMOST ONE HUNDRED YEARS LATER 


Did Gerson's severe critique of the Rose convince the afterworld? 
Not, if we believe Jean Molinet (c. 1435-1507) who tackled the 
morality of the Rose in his Romant de la Rose moralisé (c. 1482). According 
to Molinet, Jean Gerson did not comprehend the allegory of the 
Rose and this led him to his unjustified condemnation of the romance. 
The following passage is worth quoting in full as a kind of postscript 
to Gerson's valiant efforts at discrediting the ose? 


Verité est que Maistre Jehan Jarson fort auctorisé en theologie et 
de tresclere renommée a la requeste faveur daucunes notables 
dames composa ung petit livre intitulé la reprobacion du Rommant 
de la Rose/mais en ce faisant il s’arresta sur le sens litteral sans 
destouiller la fusée. Et fit ainsi que le petit enfant auquel on donne 
une grosse noix verde de geauge/si tost quil la tient dedans sa main 
il la porte en sa bouche cuydant que ce soit une pomme quant il la 
sent amere il la rue a ses pieds. Mais si il avait advisement de la met- 
trer et oster lescorce de la coquille et puis la peler il trouverait le 
cerneau moult bon et for friant. Le venerable docteur Maistre 
Jehan Jarson qui nestoit pas enfant/mais lung des plus granz 
clercz de tout le monde s'arresta seulement a redraguer la 


5? I will highlight some especially interesting points. 
suig p y gp 
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verdure de ce roman/cest amour folle qui dure..../et ayma 
mieux applicquer la subtilité de son engin en matieres ardues et de 
plus haulte speculation que chercher fruit for doulx et savoureux en 
escaille dure et amere.? (The truth is that Master Jean Gerson, an 
expert in theology of great reputation, at the request of certain notable 
ladies composed a little book entitled “Reprobation of the Roman de la 
Rose.” But in the process he stopped at the literal level without remov- 
ing the cover (or shell. And [he is] just like the little child to whom 
one gives a great big green nut that he holds it in his hand and puts 
in his mouth believing it to be an apple, and then throws it down at 
his feet when he tastes its bitterness. But if he had bothered to remove 
the peel from the nut he would have found the core very good and 
tasty. The venerable doctor Master Jean Gerson who was not a child 
but one of the greatest scholars of the world stopped at blaming the 
green [cover] of the romance, that is, foolish love. ... And he pre- 
ferred to apply his subtle mind to intricate matters and the highest 
speculation rather than look for the sweet and savory fruit underneath 
the hard and bitter shell.) 


Using the standard vocabulary of allegorical interpretation, Molinet 
in fact accuses Gerson of having misread the entire Rose. Had he 
only dug deeper, Gerson would have found the actual meaning, which 
is sweet, savory and moral. For Molinet, who retells the Rose and 
appends hundreds of moralités to it, Le Jaloux, for example, represents 
Jesus Christ who “corrects the sinful soul like a jealous husband cor- 
rects his wife"; and the final taking of the rose represents the cul- 
minating moment of the Christian faith: the crucifixion.” This kind 
of relentless moralization—no matter how lascivious the base text 
may be—is reminiscent of the Ovide moralisé (c. 1328) whose author 
found Christian meanings in the most questionable of Ovid's tales.?! 


*9 Cited from Michael Randall, “Back to the Future: Hidden Meanings in the 
Works of Jean Molinet, Jean Lemaire de Belges and François Rabelais,” Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Princeton. University, 1991, 34. Chap. 1 deals in part with Gerson's 
mystical theology and Molinet. See also Randall's Building Resemblance: Analogical 
Imagery in the Early French Renaissance (Baltimore, 1996), a revised version of his dis- 
sertation. Molinet’s text was first published by Vérard in 1500. There is no modern 
edition. 

% See Nancy F. Regalado, “Le Romant de la Rose moralisé de Jean Molinet: Alchimie 
d'une lecture méditative," In Mouvance et fointures: Du manuscrit au texte médiéval. Actes 
du Colloque CeReS Université de Limoges, ed. Milena Mikhailova (Orléans, 2005). 
See also Rosemond Tuve, Allegorical Imagery: Some Mediaeval Books and Their Posterity 
(Princeton, 1966), pp. 237-46. 

9! For the vocabulary and the technique of inserting lengthy Christian moralités 
into a secular text (while keeping the original text more or less intact) see 
R. Blumenfeld-Kosinski, “The Hermeneutics of the Ovide moralisé” (chap. 3 of Reading 
Myth: Classical Mythology and Its Interpretations in Medieval French Literature [Stanford, 
19971). 
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For Molinet, the Rose poses no moral problems since its text means 
whatever Molinet wants it to mean. Gerson on the other hand real- 
ized that a lay audience would read a text in French at the literal 
level. Putting himself in the shoes of these readers and seeing the 
moral peril they were exposed to clearly induced Gerson not to use 
the exegetical-allegorical method with which he was familiar but to 
tackle the romance at its literal level. 

As for the reason Gerson wrote his Vision against the Rose: accord- 
ing to Molinet, he did so at the request of notable ladies. Does 
Molinet hint here at the anti-misogynist slant of the rhodophobe 
party? Or could he not imagine that Gerson of his own volition 
would enter into a debate about a text written in French? We can- 
not know the answer, but this remark could provide grist for the 
mill of those scholars who would like to posit a friendship between 
Gerson and Christine—certainly a notable lady, even in Gerson's 
own words (insigni/s] femina; 166; 2.67).? Although there is no direct 
proof of any collaboration between Christine and Gerson, I would 
like to leave our two protagonists united here, if not physically then 
mentally, in their relentless battle against the dangers of the Roman 
de la Rose. 


% See Earl Jeffrey Richards, “Christine and Gerson: An Intellectual Friendship,” 
in John Campbell and Nadia Margolis, eds., Christine de Pizan 2000. Studies on Christine 
de Pizan in Honour of Angus J. Kennedy (Amsterdam and Atlanta, 2000), pp. 197—228. 


GERSON’S LEGACY 


Yelena Mazour-Matusevich 


Master Jean Gerson, father of many lwing and dead, whom 
I hope to be blissful and happy among the delights of celes- 
tual joys, together with those who professed justice to many 
and now shine like the sun in everlasting eternity.' 


Gerson died in 1429. Studying his post-mortem influence opens new 
perspectives and can lead to unexpected possibilities, for his legacy 
is yet to be discovered and understood. His ideas had an impact on 
theology, philosophy,’ justice? and spirituality not only immediately 
following his death but also up to the eighteenth century. This arti- 
cle, inevitably sketchy, will primarily focus on Gerson’s influence as 
a theologian and church leader, as well as on his spiritual legacy. 
For the sake of clarity I will organize the contents chronologically 
as well as geographically. 


INTRODUCTION: GERSON’s MEMORY PRESERVED 


According to J. P. Massaut, Gerson’s popularity in the fifteenth cen- 
tury was extraordinary. In his book Josse Clichtove, l’humanisme et 
la réforme du clergé, Massaut affirms: “The entire history of the 
century that followed him is dominated by this complex figure and 
haunted by his memory. Gerson must have maintained omnipres- 
ence after his death.”* This “omnipresence” does not necessarily 


' Gerard Machet, Appréciation (1432-1448), in Glorieux’s Gerson, 1.145: *... 
dominus Joannes de Gersono, pater multorum viventium et mortuorum, quem bea- 
tum spero et felicem in deliciis coelestium gaudiorum cum illis qui ad justiciam 
multos erudierunt effulgent sicut sol in perpetuas aeternitates." Unless stated other- 
wise, translations are my own. 

? Jean-Pierre Maupas, “Jean Gerson," in Dictionnaire des philosophes (Paris, 1984), 
pp. 1027-28. 

? See E. F. Jacob, The Fifteenth Century (1399—1485), (Oxford, 1961), pp. 307-11. 

+ Massaut J.-P., Josse Clichtove. L'humanisme et la réforme du clergé (Paris, 1968), 127: 
“Toute l’histoire du siècle qui le suivit est dominée par cette figure complexe, et 
hantée par son souvenir. Gerson devait garder aprés sa mort 'l'omniprésence." 
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reveal itself through direct citations and references to the chancellor 
or his work. In the era before copyrights, the popularity of an author 
cannot be measured so easily. His works were among the first to be 
printed in France. De vita spirituali animae, for example, was pub- 
lished in 1493. His texts were copied and sought after, his ideal imi- 
tated, while his themes were absorbed by those who followed him. 

The great number of Gerson's manuscripts bears witness to his 
popularity in the monastic milieu. Indeed, his complete works were 
published six times before 1502 and almost every monastic library 
possessed something by Gerson? However, Gerson's writings suffered 
inevitable mistreatment. Some treatises were erroneously attributed 
to him; some, although authentic, were imperfectly copied. In the 
1502 edition of his works, the sermons originally written in Latin 
were separated from those that after his death were translated from 
French into Latin. Since Latin was the English of the day, the inter- 
national medium of communication, it was a natural step to trans- 
late French sermons into Latin. Gerson's sixty-four French sermons 
were particularly studied by the abbot Bourret and preached in all 
large churches of the capital. The scholar Simon de Plumetot pos- 
sessed almost all of Gerson's writings. Later he donated them to the 
library of the Abbey of Saint Victor, which at that time possessed 
a catalogue of its manuscripts.’ These were arranged in three cate- 
gories: (1) Bibles, interpretations, canonists; (2) Fathers of the Church 
and religious writers; (3) Hagiographies, philosophers, poets. Gerson 
belonged to the second category. Several gersonian texts were pre- 
served thanks to the abbey of Saint Victor’s learned monk and 
admirer of the chancellor, Guillaume Tuysselet (1403-1456), who 
copied the originals in the middle of the fifteenth century.? 

We also owe our knowledge of Gerson's legacy to his brother Jean 
the Celestine, who preserved most of Gerson's works,’ and to his 


? Pierre Debongnie, Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique (Paris, 1980), 3:744. 

ë L. Salembier, Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique (Paris, 1947), 6:1328. 

7 Gilbert Ouy, “Le Collège de Navarre, berceau de l'humanisme français,” in 
Actes du 95e Congrès National des sociétés savants (Reims, 1970), 276-299. See Daniel 
Calvot and G. Ouy, L'œuvre de Gerson à Saint-Victor de Paris, Catalogue des manu- 
scrits (Paris, 1990). 

* Calvot et Ouy, L'oeuvre de Gerson à Saint-Victor, 28. 

? Gilbert Ouy, “Le célestin Jean Gerson. Copiste et éditeur de son frère,” in La 
collaboration dans la production de l'écrit médiéval, ed. Harald Spilling (Paris, 2003), pp. 
281—308. 
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nephew, Thomas Gerson, who donated his copies of his uncle’s man- 
uscripts to the library of Saint Victor." In 1472 Clairvaux Abbey 
also acquired two manuscripts, one by Pierre d’Ailly, Gerson’s men- 
tor and older friend, and one by the chancellor himself. Gerson’s 
glory reached even the far North, for the first book ever printed in 
Swedish was none but Gerson's Traité des diverses tentations de l'ennemi!" 
In such ways an exceptionally broad distribution of Gerson's writ- 
ings was assured. 

The legend of the incorruptible and pious doctor contributed to 
his post-mortem prestige. In 1504 the cathedral chapter of Lyon, in 
writing to the bishop of Basel, evaluated Gerson's doctrine in the 
following way: 


We have seen and read that you embraced with greatest affection the 
firm teaching, suited for any state of life, of the saintly Gerson. You 
have until now been bound to him in the enjoyment of his holy leg- 
end. You have the office of the most worthy and outstanding bishop, 
you who think so highly of the learned wisdom of the holy doctor. 
Certainly his doctrine is healthy, clear, salutary and devout; amid other 
matters the saintly Gerson 1s commonly named, until now, as a most 
Christian doctor for purging illnesses of the spirit.? 


It might seem obvious to suppose that the chancellor's legacy would 
be the strongest in his homeland. However, gersonian humanism was 
transmitted, as Gilbert Ouy has put it, “we do not know by whom” 
during the decades following his death.? Indeed, one cannot help 
noticing a gap of several decades between Gerson's death and the 
next generation of French humanists. This lacuna may have a two- 
fold explanation: firstly, Gerson after his death became far more 
popular in Germanic lands than at home; secondly, as a result of 
this “Germanic passage," his humanism, as studied by Gilbert Ouy 


? C. Jeudy, “La bibliothèque cathédrale de Reims," in Pratiques de la culture écrite 
en France au XV’ siècle siècle (Louvain-La-Neuve, 1995), pp. 75-91; 89. 

" Elisabeth Mornet, “Gerson en Scandinavie,” in Pratiques de la culture écrite en 
France au XV’ siècle, (Louvain-La-Neuve, 1995), pp. 93-108. 

? “Vidimus et legimus quod divi Joannis Gerson doctrinam solidam, omni sta- 
tui consentaneam, affectu maximo complectimini, in eaque hactenus legenda sancta 
voluptate tenemini, dignissimi et optimi antistitis et qui de litteraria doctoris sancti 
sapientia bene sentiat, officium habetis. Est profecto ejus doctrina sana, clara, salu- 
bris et devota; et inter ceteras ad pellendos animi morbos aptissima usque adeo 
jam christianissimus doctor divus Gerson passim nominetur." Glorieux 1.147. 

P? G. Ouy, “Collège de Navarre .. .," pp. 296-97. 
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and his colleagues from the CNRS Laboratoire du XV’ siècle, changed 
into something different. 

Gerson's works were copied in Germany, Austria, England and 
the Netherlands, and the first “complete” edition in four volumes 
appeared in 1483 in Cologne." Gerson's mystical humanism, char- 
acterized by a loyalty to both speculative and mystical theologies, 
was mainly inherited by Germanic thinkers, starting with Johannes 
Nider (1380-1438), Nicolas of Cusa (1401—64),'° and Nicolas Kempf 
(ca. 1415-97). Both Johannes Geiler von Kaysersberg (1445-1510), 
who in 1488 published Gerson's works in Strasbourg, and Jacob 
Wimpheling (1450—-1528),^ who prepared Gerson's best-known edi- 
tion with a preface which greatly contributed to forging the chancellor's 
future legend, were German humanists. So was Gerson's devotee 
Arnold de Bosch (?1450—1499). Gerson's legacy was, moreover, 
absorbed by Johannes Mombaer (1460-1501), and in general by the 
Devotio moderna, which for the most part was a German phenome- 
non as well. Later another German monk and humanist, Johannes 
Trithemius (1462-1516), would count himself among Gerson’s dis- 
ciples. Thus, although Gerson’s thought traversed the fifteenth cen- 
tury, its path was far from straight. It left Paris and Lyon and was 
absorbed within what is now the Netherlands, Flemish Belgium, 
Austria, Switzerland and Germany. Later, however, it returned to 
France in a new combination, blended and often confused with the 
Devotio moderna. 


GERSON’S GERMANIC PASSAGE 


Gerson’s “Germanic passage" had already begun during his lifetime 
when, in 1418, he traveled through Bavaria and Austria while in 
exile after the Council of Constance. At that time, according to a 
later tradition, he was contacted by Albrecht V who offered him 


# Paris, BnF lat. 1483, ed. Jean Koclhoff, 4 vols. The fourth volume is from 
BnF lat. 1484. See Glorieux 1.71. 

? This article will leave aside the connection between Nicolas of Cusa and Gerson 
that has been described in my article “Jean Gerson (1363-1429), Nicolas of Cusa 
(1401-1464), Jacques Lefevre d'Etaples (1450-1537): The Continuity of Ideas" in 
Nicholas of Cusa and His Age: Intellect and Spirituality. Essays Dedicated to the Memory of 
F. Edward Cranz, Thomas P. McTighe and Charles Trinkaus, Thomas M. Izbicki and 
Christopher M. Bellitto, eds. (Leiden, 2002), pp. 237-265. 

15 There are several spelling of this name: Wimpfeling, Wimpeling, Wimpheling. 
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protection and professorship at the University of Vienna. Although 
the chancellor did not stay, his journey left a memory later expressed 
in the legend of his special relation to Germanic lands. Even if this 
legend appears, in my opinion, to be due at least partly to the pas- 
slonate Germanic patriotism of Gerson’s first editors Geiler von 
Kaysersberg and Jacob Wimpheling, his post-mortem journey through 
these regions is a reality. 

We will start the account of this spiritual odyssey from its origin, 
the very land around Vienna where the exiled chancellor found 
refuge in 1418. Apparently Gerson’s memory was preserved among 
the University of Vienna’s faculty, for his writings were generally 
popular." Gerson succeeded in developing a new form of practical 
devotional theology, (termed Frümmigkatstheologie by Berndt Hamm),'? 
which turned away from abstract intellectual debates in favor of 
addressing actual spiritual problems and pastoral needs. The com- 
bination of practical consideration, affective piety and eloquence 
which is found in Gerson particularly attracted Vienna's theologians, 
who compared him with St. Jerome and St. Augustine: “Jerome, 
Augustine, Gerson, and Heinrich of Langenstein [are] superior to 
the neo-classical poets of Italian humanism because the former 
employed language practically rather than artificially."'? Gerson's 
efforts to make theology more didactic and pious as well as more 
literary, eloquent and creative, found fertile soil in Vienna. The chan- 
cellor's refusal to accept a “final division between the rational and 
the affective life," as Brian McGuire has expressed it, made him 
attractive. He embodied an example of a new theologian, *... open 
toward the first stirrings of humanist, rhetorical renewal at Paris"?! 
Indeed, “German humanists valued his Latin poetry, his dialogue on 
the ‘consolation of theology,’ and his devotional and pastoral writings." 


" For more details on Gerson’s influence in Vienna see Dennis Martin, Fifteenth- 
Century Carthusian Reform: The World of Nicolas Kempf (New York, 1992), 91. 

18 “Frömmigkeit als Gegenstadt theologiegeschichtlicher Forschung: Methodisch- 
historische Überlegungen am Beispiel von Spätmittelalter und Reformation,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Theologie und Kirche 74 (1977), 464—97. See also The Reformation of Faith in the 
Context of Late Medieval Theology and Piety. Essays by Berndt Hamm, ed. Robert J. Bast. 
Studies in the History of Christian Thought (Leiden, 2004). 

19 Martin, 38. 

0 Jean Gerson, Early Works, ed. Brian Patrick McGuire (New York, 1998), 3. 
Cited hereafter as Gerson EW. 

? Martin, 54. 

? Martin, 54. 
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This theology found great favor at the University of Vienna already 
during Gerson's lifetime. Among faculty particularly appreciative of 
Gerson's thought was the chancellor's contemporary, the great preacher 
and famous professor Franz von Retz (1343-1427), who might have 
known Gerson. In any case, he promoted Gerson's thought and rep- 
utation. Influenced by the pedagogical ideas of the latter, von Retz 
dealt in his sermons with the theme of Christian education. He dis- 
couraged corporal punishment, brutality and all forms of severity 
toward children. Von Retz was sent, as a representative of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, to the Council of Pisa and taught Johannes Nider, 
Gerson's younger contemporary and admirer. 

The case of Johannes Nider is of particular interest because sev- 
eral aspects of his life recall Gerson's tumultuous career. As theolo- 
gian, university professor and energetic reformer, he was a church 
leader deeply involved in ecclesiastical politics. He was active at the 
Council of Constance, became identified with the Council of Basel 
as theologian and legate, was twice elected dean of the University 
of Vienna and wrote various treatises. While at Constance, Nider 
personally attended Gerson's sermons and was deeply impressed by 
them. During the rest of his life he maintained this initial reverence 
for the Parisian chancellor. Two of the books Nider authored, Consola- 
torium timoratae conscientiae and Alphabetum divini amoris, were stylistically 
so similar to Gerson's writings that for a long time they were wrongly 
attributed to the chancellor. In gaining a reputation as a determined 
reformer, outstanding preacher and wise, devout and gentle man, 
Nider distinguished himself among his contemporaries with his meth- 
ods of practical devotion inspired by Gerson. 

This faithful follower of Gerson had another side that combined 
with his mild personality and brilliant political and academic career. 
He was a Dominican prior and an eminent inquisitor obsessed with 
hunting witches. His treatises Formicarius and Preceptorium can be con- 
sidered one of the first expositions on witches in late medieval Europe. 
In the case of Nider, “his concern over witchcraft coincided most 
completely with his reformist agenda.”” For example, the Formicarius 
was written after 1431, when he joined the Council of Basel. This 
work is especially interesting because it exposes Nider’s theological 


° Michael Bailey, Battling Demons: Witchcraft, Heresy, and Reform in the Late Middle 
Ages (University Park, Pennsylvania, 2003), 120. 
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opinion concerning Joan of Arc, one which is diametrically opposed 
to the position of his beloved Gerson. Nider accused the Maiden of 
being extremely presumptuous and claimed she was possessed by 


the devil: 


... She at length confessed that she had a familiar angel of God, 
which, by many conjectures, and proofs, and by the opinion of the 
most learned men, was judged to be an evil spirit; so that this spirit 
rendered her a sorceress; wherefore they permitted her to be burned 
at the stake by the common hangman.” 


No matter which Gerson’s text about Joan of Arc may be considered 
authentic, there is nothing of this sort in his works. Even if we 
consider the body of his writings on female spirituality and women 
in general, we do not meet similar attitudes. The chancellor pre- 
ferred doubt to harsh judgment, even in the most confusing cases, 
such as that of the visionary Ermine of Reims." Although “the con- 
nection between the rise of witchcraft and the desire for reform in 
the late Middle Ages has long been recognized," more research is 
needed to establish the connection, if any, between Gerson's pro- 
motion of female spirituality and Nider’s preoccupation with witches. 

Although the fact that Nider was a Dominican is probably of some 
importance here, another explanation might be possible. Recognizing 
and advocating the necessity of a spiritual niche for women outside 
the monastery, Gerson might have provided a foundation for unpre- 
dictable future forms and developments of this transformed and more 


# “At last this Joan came to such a pitch of presumption that, before France 
had been yet recovered, she already sent threatening letters to the Bohemians, 
among whom there were then a multitude of heretics.” Formicarius was published 
at Douai in 1602. The quotation is taken from C.G. Coulton, ed., Life in the Middle 
Ages, (New York, 1910), 1: 210—213, shghtly modernized by Paul Halsall August 
1996, in his Internet Medieval Source Book, at <http://www.fordham.edu/hallsall/ 
source/nider-stjoanl>. 

# Nider in Coulton (see note 24 above). 

2 On this subject see Deborah Fraioli, “Revisiting Gerson on Joan of Arc: Did 
the Chancellor reverse himself on lay and female illumination in the case of the 
Maid?" and Yelena Mazour-Matusevich, “The Reconsideration of Jean Gerson's 
Attitude toward Joan of Arc in the Light of his Views on Popular Devotion,” in 
Joan of Arc and Spirituality, eds. Ann W. Astell and Bonnie Wheeler (New York, 
2003), pp. 147-166 and 167-182. 

7 See Y. Mazour-Matusevich, Le siècle d'or de la mystique française: De Jean Gerson 
à Jacques Lefèvre dEtaples, (Paris, 2004), chapter 5, part 1. 

# Bailey, 120. 
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“independent” spirituality, as well as for reactions against it. Secular, 
self-taught female devotees might go astray in their practices, while 
their unconventional religiosity and status came to be perceived as 
a threat to orthodoxy. 

In considering this question, however, it is important to remem- 
ber that Gerson insisted on the theological instruction of women as 
a precondition for their spiritual development. This requirement con- 
stituted the main objective of his vernacular treatises destined “more 
to women than to men" and written “especially for my sisters." 
This goal was never met after Gerson's death. Thus, lack of basic 
theological education combined with an awareness of unanswered 
spiritual needs might partly explain the phenomenon of witches and 
their persecution. 

It was with the Carthusians, not the Dominicans, that Gerson dur- 
ing his lifetime had privileged relations.? In Vienna it was Nicolas 
Kempf who fully inherited Gerson's mystical humanism. He was a 
university professor who later became monk at the Carthusian monas- 
tery of Gaming. His example was followed by a great number of 
his colleagues. Thus, in 1458, former professors and students of the 
University of Vienna constituted more than a half of the monastic 
community of Gaming. 

Kempf represents a new type of monk, in whom extreme spirit- 
ual rigor was combined with humanistic preoccupations. He absorbed 
several features of gersonian spirituality: discretion, mildness and 
usage of the vernacular language for religious purposes. For Kempf, 
as for Gerson, theology was first of all experiential rather than intel- 
lectual, sapientia rather than scientia: 


It is toward this [mystical theology] that you ought to strive, even if 
you presume yourself incapable of attaining it. For the chancellor at 
Paris, the aforementioned Jean Gerson, speaks on the matter: ... Do 
you wish to know that which is hidden? Then move from the theol- 
ogy of the intellectus to theology of the affectus, from knowledge to wis- 
dom, from cognition to devotion.” 


Kempf was making use of Gerson’s De vita spirituali animae; “Do you 
want to know a secret? Take yourself from theology of the intellect 


29 


The Mountain of Contemplation, in 7.1.16; translated in Gerson EW, 75. 
* Martin, 64. 
3! Martin, 22. 
5 Martin, 82. 
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to theology of the affectivity, that is, from knowledge to wisdom, 
from cognition to devotion.” 

Kempf’s spiritual and theological dependence on Gerson and par- 
ticularly on his spiritual testament, the De consolatione theologiae, 1s fairly 
clear. It 1s worth remarking that the chancellor completed this work 
while staying at the monastery of Melk in Austria. Directly citing 
this text, Kempf affirms that ^what he [the theologian] understands 
through theology can be transferred through ceaseless rumination 
into the affectus of the heart and realized in works." The Vienna 
theologian, however, was not calling for the abandonment of rea- 
soning and studies. On the contrary, Kempf emphasized that the 
"schola monastica needed learned men."? He also literally cited Gerson’s 
De consolatione. theologiae when he insisted that moral excellence and 
personal goodness be required of a theologian, whom he defined as 
“a good man learned in sacred studies; certainly learned not in the 
intellect alone but all the more in affectivity [. . .]”°° The Carthusian 
scholar also reflects Gerson’s theme of humility as the greatest trial 
and the hardest virtue to achieve, once again citing De consolatione 
theologiae: “This is the trap into which many great men fall, for, being 
great, they are not humble in their own eyes and lean more on their 
own than on another’s prudence."? 

Kempf's major work, De recto fine, contained Gerson's emphasis 
on interior penitence and examination of conscience. However, as 
Dennis Martin has rightly remarked, these themes in Kempf took 
on a different aspect. Examination of conscience had to be verified 
through help and advice of spiritual friends and mentors. The same 
is true for interior penitence, which ought to be channeled through 
the assistance of peers. It 1s certainly true that such exteriorization 
and ‘outside help! are foreign to Gerson's thinking. The chancellor's 


53 8.127: “Vis ergo secretum cognoscere? Transfer te a theologia intellectus ad 
theologiam affectus, de scientia scilicet ad sapientiam, de cognitione ad devotionem." 

?* Martin, 83. De consolatione. theologiae, 9.237: “[...] ut ea quae per theologiam 
intelligit, traducat per jugem ruminationem in affectum cordis, et executionem 
operis..." 

? Martin, 91. 

?' Martin, 83. De Consolatione Theologiae, 9.237: “ita theologum nominamus bonum 
virum in sanctis litteris eruditum; non quidem eruditione solius intellectus, sed multo 
magis affectus." 

? Martin, 127. De consolatione theologiae, 9.229: “Hic est laqueus magnorum viro- 
rum, dum magni, non humiles sint in oculis suis; dum magis proprie quam aliene 
innituntur prudencie.” 
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scrupulous conscience was that of a lonely man, constantly analyz- 
ing and questioning his actions and motivations. Thus, his De conso- 
latione theologiae is no more of a dialogue than Petrarch's Secretum, 
which inspired it. It is a soliloquy. It is hard to say whether this 
particularity of Gerson's conscience could be explained by the cir- 
cumstances of his life or simply by his personality. What is certain 
is that by becoming a monk and thus embracing a more collective 
form of spirituality, Nicolas Kempf translated gersonian theology into 
an alternative system. 

Another Carthusian, the Flemish theologian Denys Van Leeuwen, 
or van Leeuwis, also known as Dionysius or Denys the Carthusian 
(1402-1471), shows the same orientation of monastic humanism that 
we saw in Nicolas Kempf.” A monk for forty-eight years of his life, 
Denys was also an expounder of Scriptures, an admirer of Aristotle, 
and a mystical writer deeply influenced by Dionysius the Areopagite, 
St. Augustine, Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, St. Bonaventure as 
well as by Master Eckhart, Suso and Ruusbroec. He belonged, like 
Gerson before him, to no particular school. Denys studied at Cologne, 
where, as previously mentioned, there appeared the most complete 
edition of Gerson's work. Also, the theologian Nicolas of Cusa, him- 
self influenced by Gerson, took Denys along during a part, if not 
the whole, of his travels (January 1451-March 1452), after he was 
named papal legate to reform the Church in Germany and to preach 
a crusade against the Turks. Nicolas received from Denys valuable 
assistance, especially in the work of reforming monasteries, but he 
also could have conveyed to Denys his taste for Gerson.? Indeed, 
Denys's preferences and views irresistibly bring to mind the Parisian 
chancellor. As the researcher Eugen Ewig has pointed out, Denys's 
positions on the authority of general councils as well as on mystical 
theology were “almost identical with those of Jean Gerson." Thus, 
Denys negatively reacted to the anti-intellectual tendencies that started 
to prevail in pious circles. To prove that devotion does not have to 


% He is also referred to as Denys Ryckel or Van Rijkel, after his native village. 

% On this subject see my “Jean Gerson-Nicolas of Cusa-Jacques Lefèvre d'Etaples: 
The Continuity of Ideas" (see note 15 above). 

? Eugen Ewig, Die Anschauungen des Kartäusers Dionysius von Roermond über den christlichen 
Ordo in Staat und Kirche. Inaugural-Dissertation, (Bonn, 1936), 60-61. Also see Joachim 
W. Stieber, Pope Eugenius IV the Council of Basel and the secular and ecclesiastical author- 
ities in the Empire (Leiden, 1978). 
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exclude erudition and intellectual endeavor, he explicitly cited Gerson 
among other incontestable theological authorities: “...in which I 
carefully read, glory be to God, many authors, including Thomas 
Aquinas, Albert the Great... Bonaventure . . . Richard of Mediavilla 
On the Sentences. . . . In addition there are holy books by Saint Jerome, 
Ambrose, Gregory, Dionysius Areopagite, and the most distinguished 
doctors Boethius, Anselm, Bernard, Beda, Hugo of Saint-Victor, 
Gerson and William of Paris."*! 

After Kempf and Denys the Carthusian, several generations of 
monastic humanists, who aimed at combining literary pursuits with 
mystical affective theology, entered the historical scene. Among them 
are Johannes Heynlin von Stein, known in France as Jean Lapide 
(21430-1496)," Arnold de Bosch or Bostius (?1450—1499), Laurent 
Bureau,“ Johannes Trithemius and others. Monastic humanists Arnold 
de Bosch and Laurent Bureau contributed to a genuine religious cult 
of Gerson. Laurent Bureau tried to obtain his canonization, refused 
by Rome due to the chancellor's pro-conciliar position at Constance. 
Bureau's close friend, poet Pierre Bury (?1427/1430—1504), also con- 
sidered Gerson a saint in whose writings he found peace and con- 
solation.** 

Heynlin, professor, prior, then chancellor at the Sorbonne, became 
chiefly known for his commentaries on Aristotle. A fully humanist 
figure, he also published the works of saints Augustine, Ambrose 
Jerome as well as an introduction to Cicero. In 1487 he became, 
like Kempf, a Carthusian monk. At his suggestion Johann Amerbach, 


" Cited by Kent Emery, Dionysii cartusiensis opera selecta, (Turnhout, 1991), 21: “in 
quibus assidue, Deo laus, exstiti studiosus, et multos legi auctores: scilicet super 
Sententias Thomae, Alberti [...] Bonaventurae [...], Richardi de Mediavilla [. . .] 
Libros etiam sanctorum: Hieronymi, Ambrosii, Gregori, Dionysii Areopagitae doc- 
toris mei electissimi Boetii, Anselmi, Bernardi, Bedae, Hugonis de Sancto Victore, 
Gersonis, Guillelmi Parisiensis." 

? Much uncertainty surrounds Heynlin's biography. The countless spellings of 
names under which he was known add confusion: Heynlein, Henelyn, Henlin, Hélin, 
Hemlin, Hegelin, Lapierre, de la Pierre, Steinlin, Lapidanus. The date of his death 
varies from 1496 to 1505. He is also often understandably confused with another 
Johannes de Lapide from England, who, besides having exactly the same name, 
also studied in Paris at the same time (1418). For Heylin's other works, see Michael 
Tilly, Biographisch-bibhographisches Kirchenlexikon 2 (1990), col. 810—812. 

5 Laurent Bureau, theologian and bishop of Sisteron. Dates of his life are unknown. 
See Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascetique et mystique (Paris, 1980), vol. 5, col. 893. 

# See A. Renaudet, Prereforme et humanisme à Paris (1494—1517), (Paris, 1916), 259. 
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an early printer of Basel, undertook the editing of the works of clas- 
sical philosophical writers. Heynlin belonged to the cohort of brilliant 
German scholars and preachers such as the celebrated humanist 
Johannes Reuchlin (1455-1522);? Johannes Ulrich Surgant (1450—1503), 
Heynlin’s student; Reuchlin’s close friend and pioneer of classical 
learning in Germany Rudolf Agricola (1442-1485); philosopher, the- 
ologian and humanist Johannes Wessel Gansfort (1419-1489) the 
already mentioned publisher Johann. Amerbach (1444—1511). Some 
of these men were definitely influenced by Gerson's methods. Thus, 
Ulrich Surgant became master of homiletics and authored the Manuale 
Curatorum (1508), where, following Gerson, he stressed Scripture as 
the basis for homily. Johannes Wessel Gansfort, member of the 
Brethren of the Common Life, became acquainted with Gerson's 
writings through the Devotio moderna. He represents a perfect exam- 
ple of mystical humanism inherited from Gerson: adept in devotional 
theology, he also was professor of logic and Latin. 

Johannes Trithemius, an incarnation of monastic humanism, was 
a Benedictine monk and an outstanding scholar. In 1494 he wrote 
Gerson's epitaph: 


Jean Gerson, of the Gallic nation, chancellor of Paris, man versed in 
divine scriptures, non ignorant of profane philosophy, subtle in intel- 
ligence, schooled in oratory, certain and dependable in learning, cau- 
tious in counsel and a most lucid interpreter of doubtful matters; he 
wrote many most distinguished works in verse and prose, which will 
forever obtain for his name immortality in. posterity; reading them 1s 
no less useful than gratifying for the devout and religious." 


5 Johannes Reuchlin happened to be Melanchthon's granduncle. 

t Trithemius has been traditionally and, it turned out, unjustly associated with 
black magic. Jim Reeds and Thomas Ernst decoded Trithemius's infamous book 
Steganographia, longtime considered a textbook of necromancy and astrology. These 
two completely independent researchers discovered that it was rather a manual of 
cryptology or codification. Trithemius! method known as “Enigma machine," was 
used by Germans during the Second World War. Jim Reeds, mathematician at 
AT&T, affirms that more sophisticated versions of the same method are still used 
by mobile phone companies today. For more detailed information on this extraor- 
dinary story see Thomas Ernst, Schwarzweipe Magie. Der Schlüssel zum dritten Buch der 
Steganographia des Trithemius (Editions Rodopi: 1996). 

" Glorieux 1.146: “Joannes Gerson natione Gallus, cancellarius Parisiensis, vir 
in divinis scripturis eruditissimus, saecularis philosophiae non ignarus, ingenio sub- 
tls, sermone scholasticus, scientia certus ac stabilis, consilio cautus et dubiorum 
clarissimus interpres; scripsit metro et prosa multa praestantissima opuscula quibus 
nomen suum apud posteros immortalitatem semper obtinebit; quorum lectio devo- 
tis religiosis non minus utilis quam jucunda est.” 
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Trithemius also imitated Gerson’s De laude scriptorum in his treatise 
De laude scriptorum manualium.? He belonged to a humanistic circle at 
Heidelberg that included the already mentioned Johannes Reuchlin, 
Gerson’s publisher Jacob Wimpheling? and Johannes von Dalberg. 
Interestingly enough, Wimpheling later engaged in an animated 
debate with Trithemius. The dispute concerned the question of 
humanistic scholarship’s compatibility with life in cloister. Wimpheling 
attacked Trithemius in his book De integritate, arguing that the best 
form of scientia had always been developed by those outside the 
monastic life, among whom he cited (in surprising company!) Giovanni 
Boccaccio, Pico della Mirandola and Jean Gerson, for whom he felt 
deep admiration." Both Wimpheling and Trithemius proclaimed 
Gerson their spiritual teacher and used him to argue for opposing 
points of view. The entire discussion is opposed to Gerson’s own life 
as a secular priest who came to admire monastic life. 

In fact, Gerson was highly esteemed both in monastic and secu- 
lar milieus. Separating spheres of his influence is artificial and only 
serves a conventional goal of systematization and convenience. The 
example of Wimpheling, who declared him a model for all seculars, 
is rather representative. Another example is Johannes Geiler von 
Kaysersberg (1445-1510), Heynlin's student, Gerson's editor and 
admirer, who seems to incarnate his consolatory spirit. Some of 
Gerson's texts are only known to us thanks to Geiler’s edition.?' An 
outstanding orator who could attract crowds, Geiler largely based 
his preaching on Gerson's sermons and on Johannes Nider's Con- 
solatorium timoratae conscientiae, which was then attributed to the chan- 
cellor. Often Geiler followed his “christenlich Lerer Ioannes Gerson” 
very closely,” and knew Gerson's homilies thoroughly.’ Geiler was 


# Christoph Schmitt, Biographisch-bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon 19 (2001), col. 
1446-1454. De laude scriptorum manualium was first published in 1494 (Mainz: Peter 
von Friedberg). Trithemius's other works were published by Marquard Freher (Opera 
historica; Francfort, 1604, in-fol.) and by J. Dusaeus (Opera spiritualia; Mayence, 
1605, in-fol.). 

? There seems to be some confusion about Wimpheling's first name. Max 
Lieberman in “Jean Gerson, Pierre d'Ailly, Jean Eck et saint Joseph," Cahiers de 
Joséphologie 16 (1968), 293—336, gave his first name as Jacob. N. L. Brann, in his 
book The Abbot Trithemius (1462-1516): The Renaissance of Monastic Humanism, (Leiden, 
1981), gave Wimpheling the first name Johannes. 

5 Lieberman, 295. 

5! Gilbert Ouy, Gerson bilingue, (Paris, 1998), x. 

? Lieberman, 294. 

% Also see L. Bacheux, Les plus anciens écrits de Geiler de Kaysersberg (Colmar, 1882). 
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based in Strasbourg and his ghost is said to inhabit the city's cathe- 
dral, where guides indicate to tourists the tall chair where he used 
to preach. The chair is famous for its little secret: a tiny sculpted 
dog, hidden among other wooden ornaments, homage to Geiler’s 
faithful four-legged friend. 

Geiler’s dog is possibly connected with Gerson’s legend. Jakob 
Wimpheling , who was definitely influenced by Geiler von Kaysersberg, 
his contemporary and close friend, illustrated his edition of Gerson’s 
works (1488) by an emblematic picture that later became traditional: 
the exiled chancellor, dressed as a pilgrim accompanied by a small 
dog on his right and an angel on his left.** Later this picture trav- 
eled from edition to edition and the little dog became an integral 
part of Gerson’s legend.” Without entering into comparative canine 
studies, it may be that this dog, which resembles Strasbourg’s little 
sculpture, was inspired by Geiler, whose edition Wimpheling imi- 
tated, rather than by Gerson’s trip through Austria. 

Other elements of Gerson’s legend also seem to originate from 
Wimpheling’s edition. The latter prefaced his 1514 edition of Gerson’s 
Opera with several poetic and prosaic panegyrics of nearly hagio- 
graphic character. The book opens with the epitaph from Kaysersberg’s 
edition and begins: “Strong soldier of the Church, Gerson, armed 
with a sword...”°° 

The epitaph is followed by the Epitoma vitae: 


A small urn holds the great Johannes, 

Elevated by his merits and virtues, 

In his surname called Gerson, the chancellor of the church of Paris 
Who sought the celestial light in the year of the Lord 1429 

On the twelfth of July.” 


The epitome contains the story of Gerson’s exile in Germanic lands, 
where “the Austrian prince provided the chancellor with all neces- 


5 Max Lieberman, “Autour de l'iconographie gersonienne," Romania 84 (1963), 
328. 

? This dog is mentioned as a fact in Michel Josèphe Pinet, La vie ardente de Gerson 
(Paris, 1929). 

5» Jacobus Wimpheling, Prima Pars Operum Joannes Gerson, ed. J. Knoblauch (1514): 
“Fortis in ecclesia bellator maxime Gerson, armatus gladio. ...” 

? Wimpheling, Prima Pars Operum Joannes Gerson: “Magnum parva tenet virtutibus 
urna Joannem: Praecelsum meritis, Gerson cognomina dictum; Parisiis Ecclesiae, 
qui Cancellarius, anno Milleno Domini, centum quarter atque vigeno nonno, luce 
petit superos Iulii duodena.” 
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sary things.” The story stresses the unique and original bond between 
the exiled chancellor and hospitable Germanic lands. By emphasiz- 
ing this bond, Wimpheling exploited the traditional theme of trans- 
latio studii and laid the foundation for a legend that the studium Parisii, 
incarnated in Gerson, passed from France to a new, fertile ground 
in Germanic Europe. Beside humanistic preoccupations, Wimpheling's 
and Trithemius's enthusiasm for Gerson had another powerful cause: 
their nascent national pride and patriotism. This theme takes on a 
Christian aspect because of Gerson's persecution and exile from his 
native land. 

In Wimpheling might originate yet another legend about Gerson: 
that he devoted the last years of his life to “teaching the poor the 
fundamentals of Christian faith every day."?? Since Wimpheling was 
greatly interested in pedagogy and wrote a book devoted to the 
reform of education, Adolescentia, “full of innumerable citations of clas- 
sical authors, Fathers of the Church, contemporary humanists and 
pious personalities of the past," the emphasis on the child-loving 
motive in Gerson’s already legendary life is not surprising. Thus, 
German lands absorbed Gerson’s influence while contributing a 
‘Germanic element’ to his legend. 


GERSON AND THE DEVOTIO MODERNA 


By the end of the fifteenth century Gerson’s voice mingled with that 
of the Devotio to the point that two became practically indistin- 
guishable. According to André Combes, Gerson probably inspired 
“the entire Devotio moderna."*' Pierre Debognie confirms this estima- 
tion: “By the end of the fifteenth century, without a doubt, the prin- 
cipal oracle of the Devotio moderna was the chancellor of Paris.”® This 
phenomenon can partly be explained by the massive appropriation 


58 Wimpheling: “Ducis Austriae [...] omnia necessaria humaniter Cancellario 
suppeditavit.” 

? Wimpheling: “Parvulos in fidei Christinae rudimentis quotidie informando." 

© Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, t.15:3546. 

ĉl André Combes, La théologie mystique de Gerson. Profil de son evolution (Paris-Rome, 
1963), 2.668: “[Gerson est] la source des méditations le plus inexorablement 
méthodiques, l'inspirateur de Jean Mombaer de Bruxelles en son. Rosetum, voire 
de la devotio moderna toute entière. . . ." 

? Pierre Debongnie, Jean Mombaer de Bruxelles: ses écrits et ses réformes (Louvain, 
1928), 255. 
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of Gerson's thought in this movement. Among the authors listed as 
profitable for reading (Tabula Librorum praecipue legendorum) by devo- 
tees were Augustine, Bernard, Cassian, Pseudo-Dionysus, Gregory 
the Great, Jerome, Jean Chrysostom, Bonaventure, Albert the Great, 
and Gerson, especially his Mystical Theology, Spiritual Mendicancy, and 
The Mountain of Contemplation, translated into Latin, “together with all 
writings where speculative theology mixes with the devotion." 
Gerson's use of the vernacular in spiritual matters as well as the 
pedagogical dimension in his thinking, especially evident in De parvulis 
ad Christum trahendis, attracted devotees such as Jean Standonck, 
reformer of the College of Montaigu, who preached exclusively in 
French.** The violence of Standonck’s sermons and the harshness of 
his pedagogical methods, however, sharply differed from Gerson's 
*consolatory' style. In addition, Standonck lacked erudition and schol- 
arly culture and showed a pronounced anti-intellectualism combined 
with extreme austerity and frequent self-imposed acts of penitence. 
He was thus a doubtful heir of the Parisian chancellor, who was 
known for his dislike of extreme manifestations of religiosity. 
Another distinguished follower based on Gerson his entire spirit- 
ual method. Jean Mombaer (Mauburus) of Brussels (1460-1501) was 
a member of the Windesheim congregation who was invited to Paris 
to reform monastic life and spread contemplative theology. In Pierre 
Debongnie’s words: in Mombaer’s work “Gerson’s influence and 
example definitely prevail over all others.”® Humble and painfully 
timid, Mombaer seemed to identify with Gerson. The young devo- 
tee felt a special connection to the Parisian master, whom he con- 
fessed studying through the night, and whose impact gradually 
became so overwhelming that people started to attribute Gerson’s 
works to Mombaer, as in the case of De modo bene moriendi. 
Gersonian ideas affected not only spirituality but also reforms, 
rules and the organization of Windesheim. Mombaer used Gerson’s 
authority to advocate collective prayer in choir or the necessity of 


® Pierre Debongnie, Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique, 3.741—742: “. . . cum 
omnibus ferme opusculis, ubi speculativa miscet devotis.” , 

** Godet, M. La congrégation de Montaigu (1490-1580), Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des 
Hautes-Etudes, Sciences historiques et philologiques (Paris, 1912). 

5 Pierre Debongnie, Jean Mombaer, 31. 

% Pierre Debongnie, Jean Momber, 8: “Aliquas partes Gersonis dicitur paene per- 
lustrasse nocte una." 
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continuing copying at monasteries." Already in 1491 Mombaer wrote 
the Exercitia, a method of examination of conscience based on Gerson: 
“in measuring, I put forward, seek, ask, am grateful and offer." *? 
Later he carried this method to Rosarum Hortulus, a small devotional 
book, later forgotten, and to the final Rosetum exercitiorum spiritualium 
et sacrarum meditationum, where almost all gersonian theological pre- 
cepts are found: wait for vocatio Dei; know your own nature and tem- 
perament; be attentive to your psychological state; always aspire to 
a greater perfection; avold being absorbed by everyday matters; be 
free of vain curiosity; pracüce patience; choose for spiritual exercises 
a convenient place and time; avoid all excess; cultivate affectionate 
piety; purify your mind from useless images.® Mombaer found in 
Gerson what he was looking for: clear practical advice for attentive 
meditation, understood as a vigorous activity of mind and spirit nec- 
essary to excite real affective devotion and a virtuous way of life. 
He openly declared his direct dependence on Gerson: “Thus said 
the venerable Jean Gerson in his considerations in books that are 
to be studied." 

Rosetum's borrowings from Gerson are numerous, omnipresent and 
involve a great variety of topics and texts. Devotees paid no heed 
to the chancellor's philosophical and intellectual pursuits. However, 
many of his practical as well as purely spiritual findings were directly 
applied to the Rosetum, as, for example, use of mnemonic verses in 
prayer’! or the devotional practice of spiritual mendicancy. Mombaer 
definitely read Gerson's letters to his sisters." Sometimes Mombaer 
simply copied entire passages, as in the case of the Monotessaron.” 
The Belgian theologian explored Gerson's musical techniques found 
in Monochordum Jesu Christi (also called Solatium peregrini) and in Figura 
scacordi musicalis simul et militaris,’* but also developed new ones based 


?' Pierre Debongnie, Jean Mombaer, 138-39. 

% Pierre Debongnie, “Une œuvre oubliée de Mauburnus: Le Rosarum Hortulus," 
Revue d'Ascétique et de Mystique 8 (1927), pp. 392—402; 397. Exercitia: “Mensurans, pro- 
pono, quaeror, rogo, gratus et offer.” Rosetum Hortulus. *mensurans, propono, quaeror, 
rogo, gratus, offer.” Rosetum: “Proponens, quaerere, gratus pete simul offer.” 

$9 James Connolly, John Gerson, Reformer and Mystic, (Louvain, 1928), pp. 324—25. 

7 Pierre Debongnie, Jean Mombaer, 22: “Ait enim venerabilis ille Ioannes Gerson 
in considerationibus suis in studendis libris." 

7 Cf. Gerson 9.423-34. 

? Debongnie, Jean Mombaer, 186. 

* Debongnie, Jean Mombaer, 35. 
Cf. Glorieux 9.704—705 and 708. 
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on Gerson's methods. Mombaer went further than Gerson in using 
special mental constructions for maintaining attention during prayer. 
His method, involving not only both hands with all fingers but also 
wrists, was so confusing and complicated than monks complained 
about it.” 

Particularly interesting is Rosetum’s treatment of the image of the 
dove, used by Gerson in his Mystica theologia practica. He offered this 
image for the purpose of meditation: two wings, fear and hope, sym- 
bolizing two struggling sides of the Christian soul in contemplative 
life, balanced by the tail, indicating Gerson's favorite virtue, discre- 
tion. As Gerson explained further, this construction helps to “keep 
the dove in equilibrium, for the wing of fear would depress it with 
despair, while the wing of hope would lift it aloft to overconfidence.”"f 
In Rosetum this image suffered an interesting alteration. Mombaer 
retained only wings: the right for virtues, the left for vices. These 
two wings, however, are not sufficient for flying; otherwise we would 
be like ostriches, with big, useless wings. In order to be like a dove, 
men need to balance intellectual effort with affectivity." Thus, the 
purely psychological image of mystical endeavor was replaced by the 
moral metaphor combined with an emphasis on affectivity. 

Affecüvity constituted the cornerstone of mystical pursuit as it was 
understood by the Devotio moderna: “One should be aware that here 
we intend to deal with neither sublime matters nor with explana- 
tions about contemplation, but only with basic affective meditation, 
through which one can reach the summit of mystical theology faster 
than if we were talking about sublime and elevated things." Also, 
in the last part of the Rosetum, entitled Jnflammatorium divin amoris, 


^ Debongnie, Jean Mombaer, 183. 

7 Glorieux 8.18-47, 42: *Meditabor, ut columba. Haec binis alis, dextera spei 
et sinistra timoris, volat sursum, et cauda dirigitur discretionis. Utroque demum ala 
velut aequo libramine sustentat hanc columbam, ut nec ala timoris nimis deprimat 
desperationem, nec ala spei sursum plus attolat praesumptionem.” 

7 Debongnie, Jean Mombaer, 167, n. 2: *Sed hoc notatu dignissimum, quod 
quamvis has alas quis habeat plumis et pennulis ornatas, et si cogitaverit ista intel- 
lectu, se non in alta librare studuerit affectu, non volare dicendus est, sed struthioni 
comparandus magis; habet nempe, ut aiunt, struthio magnas alas, sed paucos vel 
nullos exercet volatus . . . Nitatur homo ista cogitans, intellectu assignatos circa alam 
volatus affectuosos exercere ...". 

? Debongnie, Jean Mombaer, 260: “Hoc tamen praemonitum volumus nos hic 
nolle sublimia tradere et contemplationis materiam explicare, sed tantum de rudi 
affective meditatione qua citius pervenitur ad mysticae theologiae arcem quam si 
sublimia dixerimus et altiora." 
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which Mombaer added after rereading his Parisian mentor, the author 
emphasized the absolute priority of charity “...where the heart 
burns with the most ardent affection.”” 

No matter how closely Mombaer followed Gerson, he could not 
help being different. In Gerson an unease towards visionaries seemed 
always mixed with admiration, while he never questioned traditional 
authorities such as Denys the Areopagite. Momber, however, dis- 
carded their accounts as incomprehensible and therefore of no use 
to devotees: “The methods and degrees of divine Dionysius, mystical 
Ruusbroec and many others, since they are exalted and unattain- 
able for us.”® Also, Gerson’s penchant for affectivity was countered 
by humanistic and intellectual pursuits. From Devotio affectivity emerged 
as the one and only way of spiritual quest. At the same time prac- 
tical concerns represent just one, although very important, aspect 
of Gerson’s activity. For Devotio moderna, Mombaer and especially 
Standonck, practical considerations constituted the very basis of their 
theology. 

Although not an original thinker, Jean Mombaer played a crucial 
role in transmitting Gerson’s thought. His personal integrity and 
commitment to the life of contemplation attracted to him and thus 
to Gerson a new generation of spiritual writers from different cor- 
ners of Europe. 


GERSON’S SPANISH PASSAGE 


Among spiritual writers of the new generation Garcia Jiménez de 
Cisneros (1455-1510), abbot of Montserrat, deserves special atten- 
tion. He illustrates the degree of French influence on fifteenth-cen- 
tury Spain. After spreading to Northern lands, Gerson's thought 
moved, via the channel of Devotio moderna, toward the south, where 
it enriched a new spiritual movement of particular importance. The 
abbot of Montserrat is interesting for several reasons: (1) as author 
of Spiritual Exercises (Ejercitatorio de la vida espiritual, 1500), which was 
largely and directly inspired by Gerson; (2) as a follower of Mombaer 
and founder of Devotio moderna in Spain; and (3) as one of the sources 


? Debongnie, Jean Mombaer, 248. 

2 Debongnie, Jean Mombaer, 205: *...vias et gradus divi Dionysii . . . Iohannis 
Ruysbroeck viri anagogici, et plurium aliorum quoniam alti sunt et inimitabiles 
nobis.” 
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of the Spiritual Exercises by Ignatius of Loyola and what proved ulti- 
mately to be the Ignatian Method.?! 

Cisneros visited Paris in 1496. There he met Standonck and 
Mombaer. Deeply impressed by Mombaer, Cisneros read and later 
brought to Spain the Rosetum. Following Mombaer's advice he also 
read Gerson. Upon his return to his monastery, the Spanish abbot 
composed, imitating Mombaer and sometimes closely copying Gerson, 
his version of the Aosetum, the Spiritual Exercises. Many gersonian fea- 
tures can be found in his work. The Spanish devotee wrote in 
Castilian, “in order to be accessible to simple and devoted people, 
with limited knowledge of spiritual matters,"? thus declaring the 
same objective as Gerson a century earlier in his Mountain of 
Contemplation.? The latter text became the central inspiration for the 
Æÿercitatorio de la vida espiritual. Cisneros directly cited the chancellor 
eighteen times: “D’où on peut remarquer avec Gerson . . .^; “La rai- 
son qu'en apporte le mesme Gerson ..."; “il est vrai aussi de dire 
avec Gerson...” and so forth.” 

Æjercitatorio repeats Gerson's teaching about three stages of con- 
templative life? and concerning how human types and temperaments 
are differently suitable for the contemplative life," as well as some 
of Gerson's ‘examples, such as the story of Archimedes.” Oftentimes 
images and entire fragments passed practically unchanged from The 
Mountain of Contemplation to the Ejercitatorio. 


Cisneros: Certainly the one who doesn't enter this gate of humility 
and this low entrance, he is a thief and brigand.... The one who 
walks with a head erect and with the spirit full of vanity... will never 
be able to enter... but on the contrary will harm himself and will be 
made to go back. ... The same thing happened to many great schol- 
ars for whose own good it would have been preferable ... that they 
remain their whole life in a state of simplicity full of ignorance like 
their mothers.?? 


*' Connolly, 324—325. 

2 I, Rodriguez-Grahit, La Devotio moderna en Espagne (Geneva, 1957), 490. 

55 Gerson, EW, McGuire, ed., 399, n. 1: *It was written between April and May 
1400, while Gerson was at Bruges." 

9* Exercices spirituels du venerable Pere Dom. Gracie de Cisneros, trans. Dom. Anselme 
Theuart, (Paris, 1655), 312, 314, 325. 

3 Exercices spirituels, 5—6. Gerson, The Mountain of Contemplation, in EW, 88. 

99 Exercices spirituels, 314. Cf. EW, pp. 77 and 98. 

U^ Exercices spirituels, 362. Cf. EW, 105. 

38 Exercices spirituels, 300—301: “Certainement celuy qui n'entre pas par cette porte 
d'humilité, et par cette entrée basse, il est voleur et un larron . . . Celuy qui allant 
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Gerson: But whoever does not enter this gate, which is quite hum- 
ble and low, he is a thief and his efforts are in vain, as Jesus says. 
And so it is that if a man walks with his head erect, that is, with a 
great conviction of his understanding and knowledge, . .. he will never 
be able to enter a gate so humble. Instead he will harm himself and 
regress. ... That is why many great scholars have wished at times that 
they had remained in a state of simplicity, like their mothers, without 
knowing Latin.” 


Although these two passages are very similar, in Gerson’s text great 
scholars themselves wish for more simplicity, while in Cisneros the 
wish is applied to them. This difference is remarkable from two 
points of view. First of all, Gerson included himself among such 
scholars, while Cisneros spoke as an outsider in relation to “those 
scholars.” Unlike Gerson, the Spanish reformer was not a profes- 
sional academic but a monk and abbot. Secondly Gerson and Cisneros 
addressed their treatises to different audiences. In spite of the fact 
that Cisneros imitated Gerson’s opening lines from The Mountain of 
Contemplation with a declaration to write for people “little knowl- 
edgeable in spiritual matters,” in reality his treatise was addressed 
primarily to a monastic audience.” Cisneros used “us” and “our” in 
referring to the Abbey of Montserrat he was about to reform or to 
the monastic community in general: “Our main occupation must be 
to consider, meditate and reflect attentively.” 

The Lercitatorio clearly addressed “professionals of contemplative 
life”: “The fifth reason is that their negligence is even more culpa- 
ble before God because they received from him a greater advantage 
for serving him than did lay persons." Gerson wrote not only for 
uneducated lay people but specifically for women.?* Cisneros did not 


la teste levée, et esprit remply de vanité...ne pourra jamais entrer... mais au 
contraire se heurtant, sera contraint de retourner en arriére. La mesme chose est 
arrivée à plusieurs personnes tres scavantes, pour le bien desquelles il aurait esté à 
souhaiter . . . qu'elles fussent demeurez tout le temps de leur vie comme leurs meres, 
dans une simplicité pleine d'ignorance." 

59 La montaigne de contemplation, 7.1.17; EW, 76. 

? I, Rodriguez-Grahit, La Devotio moderna en Espagne, 490. 

?! Exercices spirituels, 236: “fil s’agit] du religieux qui s'exerce.” 

9 Exercices spirituels, 218: *...nostre principale occupation doit estre de consi- 
derer, de mediter, et de penser avec attention." 

93 Exercices spirituels, 221: “La cinquiéme raison est que leur negligence est d'au- 
tant plus coupable devant Dieu, qu'ils ont receu de luy une commodité plus grande 
de le servir que les seculiers.” 

9% La montagne de contemplation, 7.1.16; EW, 75. 
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do the same. Yet, he faithfully copied, word for word, passages in 
The Mountain of Contemplation referring to women's spirituality and 
their special predilection for contemplative life: “We have learned 
and learn by experience that some hermits and some simple women 
advance towards it [contemplation] better in the love of God than 
many very learned churchmen and scholars. Gerson, in his Mountain 
of Contemplation, attests to this...."? Here the central purpose of 
Gerson's book became for his spiritual heir nothing but a cliché. 

It is interesting to compare treatments of Gerson's legacy in 
Mombaer and Cisneros. Indeed, Cisneros’s use of Gerson shares 
many features with Devotio moderna in general. Like all devotees he 
preferred to take no notice of Gerson's more scholastic and intel- 
lectual works. Although not as openly anti-intellectual as Standonck 
and even Mombaer, the Spanish devotee preached an exclusively 
affective method in theology. The Spanish abbot concentrated on 
The Mountain of Contemplation, which became the foundation for the 
Æjercitatorio. He also drew on Gerson's De mystica theologia. practica and 
La mendicité spirituelle, both dealing with methods of aflectivity.% Thus, 
“the unity of intellectual discourse and emotional involvement,"? 
proper to Gerson's harmonious approach and essential for his the- 
ological position, disappeared also in Cisneros. 

Mombaer had been mainly interested in the practical side of 
Gerson's thought, implemenüng and developing concrete, meticu- 
lous, and almost mechanical devotional exercises. This technical aspect 
is not present in Cisneros, who never mentioned any training for 
hands and fingers. It seems probable that the Spanish devotee owes 
his Zgercitatorio to Gerson himself rather than to Mombaer. 

As with Mombaer, however, Gerson's thought underwent a trans- 
formation in Cisneros. La mendicité spirituelle, for example, inspired 


?5 Exercices spirituels, 305: “Car nous apprenons et avons appris par experience, 
que quelques solitaires, et quelques simples femmelettes y avancent beaucoup plus 
en l'amour de Dieu, que plusieurs Ecclesiastiques, et Religieux tres sçavants et tres 
doctes. Gerson en sa Montagne de Contemplation en apporte la raison. .. ." Gerson, 
La montaigne de contemplation, 7.1.18; EW, 77: “We have seen and see in many cases 
that holy hermits and some women have gained more in the love of God through 
this contemplative life than many great scholars manage to do." 

% Tt is also instructive that Cisneros referred, without naming the author, to 
Horologium. sapientiae, The Clock of Eternal Wisdom, by Heinrich Suso (1295-1366), the 
most affective of the German mystics belonging to the “Rhineland school" of the- 
ology. Exercices spirituels, 369: “Un docteur moderne l'a suivy dans un livre qu’il 
intitule l'Horloge de la Sagesse eternelle.” 

7 Gerson, EW, McGuire, ed., Introduction, 3. 
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Cisneros to write his own Pater Noster: “Oh very loving Father, oh 
Father full of sweetness and kindness!”** This meditation on the “Our 
Father” is very affectionate. However, it is quite different from 
Gerson’s personal, warm and friendly relation between God the 
Father and his daughter, the soul. Gerson did not hesitate to take 
upon himself the “female identity” of the daughter-soul, his prayer 
being inspired by the living experience of an uneducated woman, 
Agnes.” Cisneros’s prayer is more a monologue than a dialogue. It 
is a panegyric to an omnipotent God rather than a complaint to a 
loving Father. Gerson’s lively partnership between God and soul is 
replaced by all-consuming adoration.'?? 

Cisneros was long considered the direct spiritual ancestor of Ignatius 
of Loyola. However, even if the title of Loyola's book, Ejercicios 
Espirituales, could have been borrowed from Cisneros, this circum- 
stance is not sufficient to draw such conclusions. Although both 
Cisneros and Loyola wrote in Castilian, the language of the latter 
is coarse, incorrect, and laborious.'"' The deep disparity of the two 
treatments is fully revealed through comparing their methods. Loyola’s 
opus is composed of exhortations and spiritual exercises arranged in 
a methodical way. Cisneros’s Æjercitatorio, on the other hand, has a 
loose structure and much less precise counsels. It mentions nothing 
of a particular examination of conscience, of the discernment of spir- 
its, nor of the rules for rightly regulating one’s food. After a long 
debate, it was agreed, at least within Catholic scholarship, to con- 
cede that if St. Ignatius owes anything to Montserrat, he has retained 
his originality.’” 

In addition, although the pious practices at Montserrat, influenced 
by the Devotio moderna, gave Ignatius some knowledge of asceticism 
and monks must have presented him with Æÿercitatorio de la vida espiritual, 


?* Exercices. spirituels, 206: “O Pere tres amoureux, ô Pere plein de douceur et de 


bonté!” 

% Dialogue spirituel 7.1.172. 

'00 Gerson developed the theme of relation between God and the soul in other 
works as well. Contre conscience trop scrupuleuse, 7.1.141: “Oh very kind, very sweet 
and very merciful Lord ... If a person feels weak ..., she should sweetly ask God 
for forgiveness and help like a child who has fallen stretches her hand to her 
mother." “O Dieu tout bon, tout doulx, tout misericors, o pere... Et se la per- 
sonne se sent foible..., elle se doibt... demander doucement pardon a Dieu et 
son ayde, ainsi comme l'enfant qui est cheu tend la main a sa mere.” 

0! Paul Debuchy, Catholic Encyclopedia 14 (New York, 1912), 225. 

1% Debuchy, 226: “The similarities are so reduced in fact to a very small number." 
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published at Montserrat in 1500, his Æxercises were completed dur- 
ing and after his studies at the University of Paris. At this time or 
while traveling in Flanders, he may himself have become acquainted 
with the spirituality of Mombaer, the Devotio in general and Gerson, 
which by the end of the fifteenth century blended into one. The 
final completion of the Exercises may be dated from 1541. Nevertheless, 
though systematic discipline and scrupulosity proper to Mombaer's 
Rosetum probably had their impact on Ignatius, his ‘manual of con- 
version’ derives from his personal experience as a soldier: “It is a 
warlike book which contains all the plan of a campaign of man's 
struggle against himself." Unlike Mombaer’s peaceful and at times 
even docile disposition, the spirituality of Ignatius Loyola's Exercises 
is not only active but also militant. 

Careful reading suggests a more nuanced link between Loyola and 
his spiritual predecessors. Cisneros's work itself is merely a compi- 
lation, except, as I indicated earlier, that it is wrong to assert that 
“almost all in Cisneros pertaining to the method of spiritual exer- 
cises is extracted from the RAosetum.""" His source is not Mombaer 
but rather Gerson himself. In. Loyola a bond with Gerson is visible 
In spirit rather than in the letter of their respective methods. In spite 
of quite different personalities, some aspects of Loyola's psychologi- 
cal and pedagogical system recall Gerson's approach. An example 
is Loyola's preoccupation with adapting general spiritual progress to 
different persons, according to their occupations, vocations and degrees 
of their preparation. This is a typically gersonian concern recurrent 
in the Mountain of Contemplation, so profusely cited by Cisneros. The 
same is the case with other vernacular and Latin works of Gerson, 
such as his Letters, the Spiritual Dialogue and De consolatione theologiae. 9? 

Unlike Cisneros, Loyola's Exercises are intended specifically for the 
director of conscience or confessor, for “el que da los Exercicios" 
(the person who gives the exercises. One of the first rules given by 


1% Debuchy, 227. 

10t According to Debuchy (226): “All Cisneros’s borrowings were disclosed by Fr. 
Watrigant.” See Fr. Wabrigant, La genèse des exercices de saint Ignace (Amiens, 1897). 

105 Montaigne de contemplation, 7.1.97; EW, 97: *... each person should act accord- 
ing to the grace God has given her and also according to her estate...." Letter 
to his brother Nicolas, around 1408: “Sunt enim complexiones diversae hominum; 
sunt vocationes Dei similiter variae [...]" (8.89). Dialogue Spirituel: “Tel remede peut 
une chascune personne ordonner a soy selond son labeur et son estat." (7.1.189). 
De consolatione. theologiae: “Quid dicimus de diversis hominibus, cum varietatem istam 
diversis temporibus, immo eodem die e fere de momento in momentum" (9.210). 
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St. Ignatius is that this person should “adapt the Exercises to the 
age, the capacity, the strength of the person about to perform them." 
This instruction irresistibly brings to mind Gerson’s advice in The 
Mountain of Contemplation: “Here I answer that one does not always 
stick to one manner of thought but will react differently according 
to person, place, time, the grace of God, and the learning or knowl- 
edge that one possesses." 

Thus, “this art of proportioning spiritual instruction to the pow- 
ers of the soul and to divine grace” was not new. However, the con- 
cise, intense and highly disciplined form given to it by Saint Ignatius 
was entirely his own. Nothing is more foreign to Mombaer, Cisneros 
or Gerson than the psychology and strategy of the soldier, even if 
it be the soldier of Christ. If for Loyola contemplation is a fortress 
to be taken, for Gerson it is a mountain to climb, with three kind 
women waiting for him on the top: Faith, Hope and Charity. 

There is, however, one fundamental similarity to Gerson’s method 
in Loyola’s work. This feature emerges not in the Exercises, but in 
Ignatius's less known and much less militant Spiritual Journal. To be 
sure, two words frequently appear in the Spiritual Journal: quaero and 
invenio, a reminder of Gerson’s theme of spiritual quest or, as Mark 


2.108 


Burrows put it, his "theology of seeking": 
Gerson: And thus God often acts toward his servants . . . Briefly, there 
is an attraction, a process, and a movement one is unable to describe, 
but which one does experience.'? 

Thus she [the soul] runs on the feet of good affection and seeks the 
way of right action, and comes to the garden of true perfection: with 
the great ardor she has in running, seeking and entering... .''? 

Loyola: The man seeks by all means that are in his power; God 
alone makes him find his grace...” 

It appears to me that it was the will of God that made me make 
an effort to seek Him . . ^!!! 


106 Saint Ignatius, Exercises, Retreats with notes of addresses, (London, 1893), xxv. More 
recent translation in Ignatius of Loyola. The Spiritual Exercises and Selected Works, ed. 
George E. Ganss. Classics of Western Spirituality (New York and Mahwah, 1991). 

"7 "The Mountain of Contemplation, 7.1.46; EW, 113. 

108 Mark Stephen Burrows, Jean Gerson and De Consolatione Theologiae (Tübingen, 
1991), 173. 

109 "The Mountain of Contemplation, 7.1.23-24; EW, 85. 

110 Le Jardin amoureux de l'àme, 7.144—45. 

!! Saint Ignatius, Journal Spirituel (Paris, 1959), 18: "L'homme cherche, par tous 
les moyens qui sont en son pouvoir; Dieu seul fait trouver sa grace...; "Il me 
parut que c'était la volonté de Dieu que je fasse effort pour chercher . . ." 
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Ignatius of Loyola seems to capture the very heart of Gerson’s spir- 
ituality: emphasis upon the priority of God’s election combined with 
the human participation in salvation, based on Hebrews 11:6, in 
which “God rewards those who seek him.”!' This ‘active search’ for 
God allowed Gerson and Loyola to find a middle ground between 
passivity and presumption. Psychological preoccupations concerning 
the diversity of human nature, a sense of participation in the divine 
covenant, and an awareness of the diversity of human nature are 
aspects of Gerson’s contribution to theology and spiritual literature.!!* 


GERSON’s FRENCH PASSAGE 


Although Gerson’s legacy in France was mainly preserved in acad- 
emic circles, his sermons maintained their popularity among Parisian 
clergy during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Two preachers, 
Jean Raulin (14442-1515) and Jean Clérée, were known to base their 
sermons on Gerson. Raulin, the most distinguished Parisian theolo- 
gian and humanist of the time, studied at the College of Navarre, 
where the chancellor’s memory was venerated. He taught there until 
May 1491, when he entered Cluny as a novice. Gerson’s influence 
is the most pronounced in his treatise Premonitio circa sermones de con- 
ceptione gloriose virgins Mariae (1488) and in a collection of sermons 
written at Cluny and inspired by the gersonian theme of internal 
repentance. Jean Clérée, another secular priest who could attract an 
“amazingly large number of people from the town as well as from 
outside,”''* was directly inspired by Gerson’s cycle of sermons, as, 
for example, in Pour le premier dimanche de Caréme.'!° 

In the university environment the continuity of Gerson’s thinking 
was at first assured by Gerson’s younger friend Nicolas Clamanges, 


"2 Burrows (note 108 above), Jean Gerson and De Consolatione Theologiae, 173: 
“He adapted the Scotistic emphasis upon the freedom and priority of God’s elec- 
tion to a reconstructed version of the Ockhamist view of the human participation 
in salvation, while dismissing altogether the language of human merit.” 

!5 For more detail regarding this subject see Y. Mazour-Matusevich, Le siècle d'or 
de la mystique frangaise, chapter 5. 

14 Hervé Martin, Le métier de prédicateur (1350-1520), (Paris, 1988), 253: “[...] 
merveilleusement grant peuple, tant de la cité comme de dehors.” 

13 H, Martin, 253: “Gerson dicit iste demon erat Lucifer qui fuit eiectus de 
paradise.” 
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who taught at the College of Navarre from 1425 until his death in 
1437.16 After him the tradition of early French humanism was car- 
ried on by several scholars, all ecclesiastics: Jean Jouffroy, Jean Serra 
(1400-1470), Guillaume Tardif, Simon de Plumetot, Pierre de la 
Hazardière, Pierre Dierrey and Guillaume Erant.! Simon de Plume- 
tot’s encyclopedic interests are particularly impressive. In his library 
Cicero, Seneca, Virgil, Terence, Plato translated by Leonardo Bruni, 
were included with an important collection of Gerson’s work.''® Simon 
de Plumetot held the chancellor's legacy in great esteem and left his 
collection of Gerson's work to the library of the Abbey of Saint 
Victor. Indeed, the evidence of humanists such as Simon de Plumetot 
indicates that Gerson continued to be read and venerated. Passion 
for affective theology combined with an interest for Greek and Roman 
antiquities, typical for early French humanism, continued to char- 
acterize this generation of scholars.!? Thus, Guillaume Tardif wrote 
to King Charles VIII: *. . . now, Sir, I return to my studies of human- 
ities and theology." ?? 

This very phrase inflamed the heart of another famous figure of 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries: Jacques Lefèvre 
d'Etaples (1450?—1536), philosopher, author publisher. He belonged 
to the third generation of French humanists and was, without a 
doubt, the most illustrious. Lefévre admired Mombaer's Rosetum and 
asked his friend Josse Bade to publish its first edition.'*! The Rosetum 


!5 G. Ouy, Gerson bilingue, xlvii: “On sait que, nommé en 1418 secrétaire du 


nouveau pape Martin V, Nicolas de Clamanges, au lieu de le suivre à Rome, choisit 
de s'installer à Paris occupée par les Anglais, de s'inscrire à la Faculté de Théologie 
et de reprendre son activité d'enseignement depuis longtemps interrompue.” 

7 M. Roccati, “Humanisme et préoccupations religieuses au début du XV* siècle: 
le prologue de la Josephina de Jean Gerson," in Préludes à la Renaissance, Carla 
Bozzolo and Ezio Ornato, eds. (Paris, 1992), pp. 113-161. 

18 G, Ouy, Les manuscrits de l'abbaye de Saint-Victor. Catalogue établi sur la base du 
répertoire de Claude de Grandrue (1514) (Paris- Turnhout, 1999), 17, 25. 

119 Max Lieberman noticed the same ‘combination’ in the edition of Jean Eck, 
born around 1486, *...qui parcourut le cours complet des classiques latins, les 
fables d'Esope, une comédie d’Arétinus, l’élégie d'Alda de Verone, le traité attribué 
à Sénéque suivi d'une hymne de Gerson en honneur de saint Joseph.” “Gerson, 
d'Ailly, Eck et saint Joseph,” Cahiers de Toséphologie 9 (1961), 296. 

' Franc Collard, Un historien au travail à la fin du XV* siècle: Robert Gaguin (Geneva, 
1996), 57: "[...] maintenant, Sire, je retourne a mes etudes d'humanité et de 
théologie." 

121 Josse Bade or Jodocus Badius (1462-1535), French printer, gained recogni- 
tion as a scholar and as an author; his writings include a life of Thomas à Kempis. 
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attracted Lefèvre because of the particular importance it gave to 
contemplative prayer as well as to affective theology and charity as 
the main objectives for a Christian mystic. 

Later Lefévre met Mombaer in person and expressed to him his 
boundless admiration. It was Mombaer who recommended that he 
read Jean Gerson. Following his advice, Lefévre went to Cologne, 
where he stayed at the local house of the Brethren of the Common 
Life. In their library he discovered the works of Geert Groote, Jan 
Ruusbroec, and Thomas à Kempis. Impressed by his reading, Lefèvre 
later wrote his commentaries on. Ruusbroec, Devoti et venerabilis patris 
Joannis Rusberi . . . de ornatu. spiritualium nuptiarum libri. At Cologne he 
also read Gerson, whom he respected as “a man of piety and great 
authority, with the spirit of a monk under the garment of a secular 
priest." ? 

Lefèvre was likewise acquainted with Gerson's legacy through the 
sermons of Geiler von Kaysersberg, who sometimes followed the 
chancellor's sermons almost to the letter. Lefévre was introduced to 
Geiler by his “vraiment un ami selon son cœur,” Beatus Rhenanus, '? 
who published Geiler’s biography in 1510."* Lefèvre also might have 
read Gerson's sermons at the library of Saint Victor, where he spent 
long hours. Gerson's emphasis on repentance, making use of the 
theme Poenitemini et credite evangelio (Mk. 1:15), reappeared in Lefèvre 
d'Etaples's scriptural commentaries: '?? 


However Saint John believed and admonished the Jews to prepare, 


saying 
Repent because the kingdom of heaven is near.'?’ 


As Guy Bedouelle rightly remarks, this was the theme of the series 
of sermons given by Gerson around 1395."? 


1? Eugène Rice, “Jacques Lefèvre d'Etaples and the Medieval Christian Mystics,” 
Florilegium. Historiale. Essays presented to Wallace K. Ferguson (Toronto, 1971), 89—124, 91. 

75 Guy Bedouelle, Lefèvre d’Etaples et l'intelligence des Ecritures, (Geneva, 1976), 91. 

1 Beatus Rhenanus (1485-1547), German publisher and humanist from Alsace, 
intimate friend of Desiderius Erasmus. His earliest publication was a biography of 
Geiler of Kaysersberg (1510). 

75 Bedouelle, 165. 

12 Bedouelle, 165. 

7 Bedouelle, 93: “Pourtant cryoit sainct Jehan et admonestoit les Juifs de se pre- 
parer, disant: Faictes penitence, car le royaume des cieulx est approché.”; 328: “En 
ceste maniere fist Jehan baptiste, lequel, aprés que il eut presché penitence et dit 
que on fist dignes fruits de penitence, incontinent aprés il monstra le Christ, disant: 
Voicy l'aigneau de Dieu qui oste les pechéz du monde. ..." 

75 Bedouelle, 165. 
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A close study of Lefèvre’s sermons reveals many other theologi- 
cal “coincidences” that cannot be explored here."? Lefévre’s imme- 
diate milieu, the renowned circle of Meaux, offers further evidence 
of Gerson’s impact on Renaissance thinkers. More research is needed 
in order to establish a precise connection between the concept of 
spiritual mendicancy, developed by Jean Gerson in several of his 
works, and the theme of nzhilitas in the texts of the “Fabrists,” mem- 
bers of the circle of humanists whose center was Jacques Lefèvre 
d’Etaples. Lefèvre himself used the term “mendicant” in his edition 
of the Psalms, in verse 23 of the thirty-fourth Psalm, “I am a beg- 
gar and pauper." In his French Psalmody of 1524 he also chose 
to translate the Hebrew in a quite gersonian spirit: 


But I am a beggar and poor 
The Lord God cares for me.?! 


This theme is persistent in the correspondence between the two most 
prominent members of the Meaux circle: Guillaume Briçonnet, bishop 
of Meaux, to whom Lefèvre dedicated his Psalterium quincuplex, and 
Marguerite de Navarre, sister of King Francis I.'* It became the 
leitmotiv of a series of letters written between 1521 and 1523. In 
these letters Guillaume Briçonnet referred to Lefèvre as a spiritual 
beggar, one of “three spiritual beggars who are here in your her- 
mitage,” referring to Lefèvre, Vatable et Roussel. 

Guy Bedouelle has already noticed that “this word mendicant evi- 
dently refers to the theme of spiritual mendicancy originated by 


79 For more details, see Mazour-Matusevich, Le siècle d'or, chapter 7. 

13 Bedouelle, 124: “Ego autem mendicus sum et pauper." 

1 Bedouelle, 124: “Mais moy je suis mendiant et pauvre, Le Seigneur Dieu a 
soucy de moy.” 

13 Bedouelle, 91-97. Guillaume Briçonnet was named bishop of Meaux in 1516. 
Briconnet called Lefèvre to Meaux to live permanently. On 11 August 1521 Lefèvre 
was entrusted with a hospital and a leprosarium depending on the bishopric. Lefévre's 
friends Pierre Caroli, Gérard Roussel, Vatable, Michel d'Arande and Martial Masurier 
came with him. At the end of September 1521, Marguerite de Navarre and her 
mother stayed at Meaux. From this moment onwards, all the characters of so-called 
“Meaux circle” were together. Lefèvre devoted this period to commentaries of the 
four Gospels and to supervision of biblical homilies. Pierre Jourda insists on Lefévre’s 
influence on Marguerite (Marguerite d'Angoulême, Duchesse d'Alençon. Reine de Navarre 
(1492-1549), Paris, 1930, 1.559 and 2.1022). 

75 A. L. Herminjard, Correspondance des réformateurs dans les pays de langue française 
(Geneva, 1866-1897) 1, lettre 59, 111: “... trois mendiants d'esperit qui sont icy 
en votre hermitage.” Briçonnet also referred to Lefèvre as a ‘spiritual mendicant’ 
(Letter of 16 January 1523, Correspondance des réformateurs, 2:12). 
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Gerson.” t Briçonnet explicitly mentioned the theme of mendicancy 
on 17 November 1521, in a letter to Marguerite of Navarre. In this 
letter Briçonnet argued that one can achieve “divinity” only by 
“infirmity of poverty and mendicancy of spirit." On 22 November 
Marguerite responded to Briçonnet by the letter where she used the 
same metaphor of the poor mendicant praying to God “so that we 
learn how to beg." In her letters she referred to herself as a men- 
dicant “asking for alms of prayer," and declaring in January 1523 
that in order to achieve greater spiritual perfection: “I wanted to 
begin by this art of mendicancy."? Brigonnet answered in a letter 
entirely devoted to the topic of spiritual mendicancy: 


Who begs by means of mendicancy hungers for nothing but fulfillment, 
which makes him a beggar. The more he is satisfied, the more he begs 
through total mendicancy. Mendicancy is insatiable, a pleasant art that 
makes the soul live longer, at all times surpassing every pleasure. 


In the same letter he advised Marguerite to “dress in the spirit of 
mendicancy, knowing all of God and nothing of ourselves.” "° 

The humanist bishop and his royal correspondent could have read 
Gerson’s La mendicité spirituelle, which, according to Glorieux’s list was 
reedited in 1500 (1.77). It is also possible that gersonian themes 
reached Guillaume Briçonnet through his brother, Denis Briçonnet. 
In 1517 Denis was sent to investigate the diocese of Saint-Malo, 
where he found multiple abuses and irregularities. In order to rem- 


7* A. L. Herminjard, 111: “ce mot de mendiant se rapporte de toute évidence 
à ce thème de la mendicité spirituelle issu de Gerson." 

5 Briconnet to Marguerite, 17 November 1521, Guillaume Brigonnet, Marguerite 
d'Angouléme. Correspondance (1521—1524), ed. Christine Martineant and Michel Vessière 
(Geneva, 1975), 1.54: “foieblesse de pauvretté et mendicité d'esprit." 

79 Marguerite to Briçonnet, 22 November 1521, Guillaume Brigonnet, Marguerite 
d'Angouléme, 1.70: “que nous aprenons a mendier.” 

77 Marguerite to Briconnet, 5 February 1522, Guillaume Brigonnet, Marguerite 
d'Angouléme, 1.154: “demandant l'aumosne d’oraison.” 

88 Marguerite to Briçonnet, before 16 January 1523, Guillaume Brigonnet, Marguerite 
d'Angoulême, 2.10: “Jay bien voullu commencer par ceste mon mestier de mendicité.” 

79? Briconnet to Marguerite, 16 January 1523, Guillaume Brigonnet, Marguerite 
d'Angouléme, 2:11: “Qui par mendicité mendie n'est affamé que de saciété qui le 
faict mendiant. Plus est assouvy, plus mendie par mendicité pleine. Mendicité est 
insatiable, mestier plaisant qui l'ame faict vivre en longueur, toutesfois surmontant 
tout plaisir." 

0 Briconnet to Marguerite, 16 January 1523, Guillaume Brigonnet, Marguerite 
d'Angouléme, 2.12: “se vestir de l'esperit de mendicité, congnoissant de Dieu tout et 
de nous rien.” 
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edy the situation, Denis wrote a “small booklet in clear French” in 
four parts." This text was largely based on similar texts by Jean 
Gerson, particularly on his immensely popular Tripartitum, contain- 
ing the Miroir de l'âme, the Examen de conscience, and La science de bien 
mourir. Denis Briçonnet’s little book became quite popular at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and his brother Guillaume cer- 
tainly knew of it. Indeed, there is a connection between Denis’s ped- 
agogical project, which contains numerous citations from Gerson and 
from Guillaume’s synodal sermons. In one delivered in 1519, two 
years after Denis's little book, Guillaume Brigonnet openly declared 
that he was not afraid to look for wisdom in medieval sources and 
be taken for “un vieux radoteur de rudiments.”!” 


€ 


GERSON AND LUTHER 


Gerson has been seen as a precursor of the Protestant Reformation. 
This assumption is founded on two main criteria: first, the crisis of 
faith which he evidenced in his writings; and, second, the chancel- 
lor's reforming zeal. Without repeating the analysis presented by 
Walter Dress, who compared Luther with Gerson, it is necessary 
to clarify some major points. 

Attracted by the prestige surrounding Gerson's name and his fame 
as a consoling doctor, Luther read the chancellor at the moment of 
his severe spiritual crisis. He certainly felt he discovered in Gerson's 
scrupulous conscience a reflection of his own fears and anxieties. 
Toward the end of 1508, Saint Bernard's sermons had already brought 
him some relief and comfort. Around the same time Luther read 
Gerson's De consolatione theologiae, in which he found that God made 
people sinful in order to show pity for them.'® The Consolation of 


"^ Hervé Martin, Le métier de prédicateur (1350—1520) (Paris, 1988), 143. 

1 H. Tardif et M. Veissière, “Un discours synodal de Guillaume Briçonnet, 
évêque de Meaux (13 octobre 1519)” in Revue d'histoire. ecclésiastique 71 (1976) pp. 
91-108; 108. I am unable to find an adequate English equivalent for this expression. 

"5 Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 6.1321: “Gerson passe encore aujourd'hui, 
comme d'Ailly son maitre, pour un préparateur de la Réforme. Les écrivains protes- 
tants comme A. Jepp et Winkelmann en Allemagne, Schmidt, de Bonnechose et 
Jean Muller, en France, l'ont comparé à Wiclef et à Jean Huss.” 

# Walter Dress, Die Theologie Gersons (Gütersloh, 1931). 

5 Henri Hauser et Augustin Renaudet, Les débuts de l’âge moderne. La Renaissance 
et la réforme (Paris, 1929), 167. 
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Theology comforted Luther. The German reformer formed a most 
favorable opinion of Gerson and called him “the only one among 
modern theologians to discuss consolation of sick minds and infirm 
consciences.” Luther also recognized the novelty of Gerson’s spir- 
itual endeavor: “Gerson is the only one who wrote about spiritual 
temptation; all others reflected only on bodily ones. ..."!" 

Luther's evaluation of Gerson is extremely generous, especially 
considering the German reformer's general attitude toward medieval 
theologians. However, in spite of this extraordinary esteem, Luther 
never considered Gerson his predecessor. Gerson's theology provided 
Luther only with temporary relief. He acknowledged the chancel- 
lor's failure to provide more solid ground for more lasting consola- 
tüon: *Gerson was a formidable man, who was not a monk, but he 
did not succeed in consoling Christians through Christ." Indeed, 
Gerson was no match for the “the dramatic malevolence of sin and 
a kind of terror that Luther felt facing the Bible's God."!? No such 
fear 1s observable in Gerson. According to Dress, Gerson and Luther, 
in spite of similar theological concerns, represent completely different 
interior spiritual types. 


GERSON AND ERAsMUS 


Another equally famous sixteenth century figure, a powerful oppo- 
nent at one and the same time to both Luther and Lefèvre d'Eta- 
ples, was devoted to the chancellor's legacy: Erasmus of Rotterdam 


75 Dress, 167: "Idem fere Gerson quoque monet, qui solus ex recentioribus de 


consolandis aegris animis et infirmis conscientiis cogitavit." Luther refers to Gerson 
on several occasions, for example, while talking about venial sins in Contra Latomum, 
in Werke (Weimar, 1883), 8.36-128. 

47 Dress, 167: “Solus Gerson scripsit de tentatione spiritus, alii omnes tantum 
corporales senserunt . . .” 

8 Dress, 168: “Fuit autem Gerson vir optimus, qui non fuit monachus, sed non 
pervenit eo... ut consolaretur christianos per Christum. . . .” 

4° Hauser and Renaudet, Les débuts de l’âge moderne, 167: “Son intelligence éprou- 
vait la malfaisance dramatique du péché; devant le Dieu de la Bible il éprouvait 
une sorte de terreur panique." 

150 Dress, 192: “Allein eine rein formale Übereinstimmung, eine Ähnlichkeit nur 
im áusseren Typus kann noch nicht genügen, um eine wesensmássige Verwandtschaft 
festzustellen. Gerade wenn dieselben Vorstellungsformen, dieselben Prinzipien Verwen- 
dung finden, kann eine andere Akzentuierung, eine andere Betonung der einzelnen 
Elemente zu durchaus verschiedenen Ergebnissen, zur Entwicklung innerlich sich 
ganz fremder geistiger Typen führen." 
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(1466/69—1536).?! As Istvan Bejczy has written, Erasmus came to 
appreciate Gerson in spite of his strong dislike of everything medieval 
and particularly late medieval: “There is one late medieval author . . . 
whom Erasmus began to respect more or less in spite of himself: 
the theologian and chancellor of the University of Paris Jean Gerson." '? 

Erasmus approached Gerson for polemical purposes, once he 
decided, in dispute with Catholic adversaries such as Noël Bédier, 
to use their own weapons. At Bédier’s instigation, Erasmus in 1526 
seriously studied Gerson. Erasmus appreciated Gerson for his sobri- 
ety and common sense, qualities he valued highly. He mentioned 
several examples of Gerson's sensible attitude: that papal dispensa- 
tions given in specific cases should be applied in general to people 
who find themselves in similar circumstances; that refusing meat for 
a starving Carthusian monk is a great sin; that the baby who dies 
without baptism is likely to enter heaven if he is without sin and his 
parents are pious."? 

Not surprisingly, Erasmus liked Gerson's pro-conciliar position and 
his criticism. of papal power. The Dutch humanist also took pleas- 
ure in discovering that Gerson was a severe critic of scholastic the- 
ology, which he himself so fully despised. Erasmus equally valued 
Gerson's sincere piety combined with erudition. But he was also crit- 
ical. He took exception to Gerson's painfully and, in his mind, unnec- 
essarily scrupulous conscience.?* Although respectful of the chancellor, 
Erasmus could not understand the latter's preoccupation with such 
a petty matter as nocturnal emission. He severely judged Gerson's 
scrupulous morality as piety that came “close to superstition.” 
Erasmus could not comprehend Gerson's concern with pollutio and 
other vices of the sort and called him *a man of tormented and 
timid conscience," vir... trepidulae meticulosaeque conscientiae, who pro- 
voked feelings of uneasiness and anxiety in many people, ut multo- 
rum conscientüs scrupulum injecit. ^? 


57 In 1514 Erasmus met Geiler von Kaysersberg in Strasbourg. 

7? Istvan Bejczy, “Erasme explore le moyen âge: sa lecture de Bernard de 
Clairvaux et de Jean Gerson," Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 93 (1998), pp. 460—476; 
472: “Il y a toutefois un auteur du bas moyen Age... qu'il [Érasme] a commencé 
à estimer plus au moins malgré lui: le théologien et chancelier de Paris Jean Gerson." 

7? L Bejczy, “Erasme explore le moyen âge,” 472. 

5® Bejczy, “Erasme explore le moyen age,” 474, n. 67. 

7? Bejczy, “Erasme explore le moyen âge,” 474, n. 65: "Ioannes Gersonensis, 
vir alioqui sic pius ut alicubi superstitioni vicinus." 

75 Bejczy, “Erasme explore le moyen âge,” 474. 
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For the sake of fairness, it must be recalled that Gerson realized 
the danger of too scrupulous a conscience, “which magnifies or 
invents faults to its own torment." Gerson treated this problem in 
several texts, for example, in a collection of advice for confessors, ? 
as well as in Le livre de diverses temptacions de l'ennemi"? and others. 
One of them is even entitled Against Too Scrupulous a Conscience. Not 
surprisingly, Erasmus disliked Gerson's style. In spite of such reser- 
vations, Erasmus's overall attitude toward the chancellor, especially 
in comparison to his criticism of other medieval authorities, appears 
rather sympathetic. Erasmus's exceptional inclusion of Gerson in the 
1534 edition of Copia, a sort of a textbook on Latin eloquence oth- 
erwise based on ancient authors, 1s the best proof of the humanist's 
appreciation of the medieval theologian as a “man worthy of respect." !^! 


GERSON AND GALLICANISM 


As mentioned earlier, attempts to canonize the “consoling doctor” 
came to nothing. It seems plausible that it was not so much the 
chancellor’s ideas in themselves as their specific use that brought 
about this rejection. Indeed, the majority of Gerson’s admirers in 
the sixteenth and particularly the seventeenth centuries, “belonged 
to the school of thought linked to the traditions of Gallican partic- 
ularism and opposition to the Papacy.”! Thus, “the conciliar rebels” 
of the early sixteenth century, John Major or Jean Mair and Jacques 
Almain (?-1512), referred to Gerson as a natural authority to whom 
they could appeal in defending their views on church government 


57 Thomas N. Tentler, Sin and Confession on the Eve of the Reformation, (Princeton, 
1977), 76. 

i Paris, BnF, Sequens notabile appositum hic ad declaracionem premissorum. Paris, lat. 
14920, fols. 101r-103v, discovered, edited and published by Gilbert Ouy under the 
title “Quelques conseils de Gerson aux confesseurs” in Festschrift Studies over codicolo- 
gie, kartuizergeschiedenis en laatmiddeleeuws geestesleven aangeboden aan Prof. Dr. A. Gruÿs 
(Nijmegen, 1985) 289—312. 

159 Glorieux 7.1.343-60. 

160 Contre conscience trop scrupuleuse, 7.1.140. 

161 Bejczy, 475, n. 76: “Ioannes Gersonensis, scriptor haud contemnendus, si in 
hoc seculum incidisset." Bejczy points out (473) that Erasmus's criticism of Gerson 
was based on the text Compendium theologiae breve et utile, wrongly attributed to the 
latter. 

1 John B. Morrall, Gerson and the Great Schism, (Manchester, 1960), Preface, ix. 
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and papal power: “[...] Jean Gerson, chancellor of Paris, who never 
can be praised sufficiently [. . .]”!° 

Jacques Almain was a figure of the Renaissance who wrote trea- 
tises on logic, physics, ethics and theology. He taught at Gerson's 
alma mater, the College of Navarre. An interesting anecdote is linked 
to his name. Before becoming a professor at the College of Navarre, 
Almain taught at the College of Montaigu, the stronghold of the fer- 
vent devotee John Standonck. Montaigu's conditions were extremely 
harsh, with students locked in and permanently separated from the 
outside world by the thick walls specially built for this purpose. In 
1503 Jacques Almain demonstratively left the College, taking with 
him a group of students. Later, Standonck in fury forced him to 
return but the rebellious professor handed in his resignation on 5 
February 1504. Thus, two partisans of Gerson's thought became 
adversaries. While the religious reformer Standonck saw in the chan- 
cellor's legacy a foundation for devotional renewal, Almain, human- 
ist and professional academic, associated intellectual freedom and 
courage with Gerson. 

At this time there was a dispute between King Louis XII and the 
pope which led to, among other matters, the king's calling of a 
church council in Pisa in 1511. The University of Paris supported 
the king and sought someone to refute Cajétan, the brilliant polemi- 
cist on the papal side. Almain, then a young professor with a fresh 
doctorate, took upon himself the mission of “defending Gerson and 
the old doctrine of the Church and tradition." In order to strengthen 
his defense, Almain made use of Gerson's treatises concerning the 
supremacy of general councils.’ His name ended up being so closely 
associated with gersonian ideas that his treatises on the authority of 
councils were published in editions of Gerson that appeared in Paris 
in 1606 and Antwerp in 1706. When the Parisian bookshop La 
Grand’ Navire in 1606 offered visitors an opportunity to examine the 


1% Jean Major, Disputatio de statu et potestate ecclesiae, in J. H. Burns and Thomas 
M. Izbicki, eds. Conciliarism and Papalism (Cambridge, Mass., 1997), 310. 

16t We owe to Jacques Almain, among others, De autoritate ecclesiae (Paris, 1512, 
printed in Du Pin 2.976-1012); De potestate ecclesiastica. et lacali circa Ockham (Paris 
1517; Du Pin, 2.1013-1118), and Moralia (Paris, 1525). 

' Dictionnaire de biographie française (Paris, 1936), 2.262. 

166 Tn doing so Almain sometimes manipulated Gerson's citations. See J. H. Burns 
and Thomas M. Izbicki eds. Conciliarism and Papalism, 199, n. 120. 
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first volume of Joannis Gerson: opera, they were probably surprised to 
find in it texts by Jacques Almain and John Major. While Gerson's 
texts demonstrated *an incredible sense of nuance, his suave char- 
ity permitting him to find the right measure to safeguard the trust 
of all and reduce the problem of schism to its proper dimensions, "^? 
the opposite was true for Almain and especially for Jean Mair.'™ 

The relevance of Gerson in Gallican political thinking. persisted 
with Simon Vigor (1515-1575), French bishop, polemicist, Sorbonne 
theologian and later court preacher. Chosen to defend the Catholic 
cause against the Protestants, he drew inspiration from Gerson.'? 

The manipulation of Gerson's name, reputation and ideas peaked 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century during a controversy 
involving the future saint, cardinal Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621).!? 
Everything began when Pope Paul V (1605-21) excommunicated the 
Venetian Senate and extended his verdict to all Venetian territories. 
The outraged Venetians found the defender of their republic in Paolo 
Sarpi (1552-1623), historian of the Council of Trent. As a weapon 
against the pope, Sarpi translated Gerson, whose anti-papal reputa- 
tion was already firmly established. Indeed, by the end of the fifteenth 
century “the republication of the Gerson tracts also [supported] the 
long tradition of conciliarist thinking.” 

In his Al pio e religioso. lettore trattato e resoluzione sopra la validità delle 
scommuniche di Giovanni Gerson, Sarpi used only those of Gerson’s texts 


167 Aimé-Georges Martimort, Le Gallicanisme de Bossuet (Paris, 1953), p. 50: *[. . .] 
un incroyable sens des nuances et une suave charité lui font trouver la juste mesure 
qui sauvegarde la bonne foi de tous et réduit le probléme du schisme à ses dimen- 
sions exactes." 

18 To achieve his ends, John Mair sometimes manipulated historical reality. For 
example, he asserted that Nicolas of Cusa was also supportive of Gerson's position 
at Constance when Cusanus, only seventeen at the time, was not present at Constance 
at all. (Conciliarism and Papalism, note 166 above, 293, n. 23). Mair also became 
famous for his rather flamboyant style in contrast to Gerson's discretion: *[. ..] from 
the days of the Council of Constance, our faculty, in which you will find more the- 
ologians than in two or three kingdoms, which supports this position to the extent 
that no one is allowed to assert the opposite as probable." (Conciliarism and Papalism, 310) 

19 E, Préclin, Les Jansénistes du XVIII siècle et la constitution civile du clergé (Paris, 
1929), 350. 

10 Francis Romulus Bellarmine was a distinguished Jesuit theologian, writer, and 
cardinal. His spirit of prayer, singular delicacy, and spirit of humility and poverty 
gained him the reputation of a saint. See the article by Marvin R. O'Connell in 
The Encyclopedia of Religion (Detroit, 2005), vol. 2, 816. 

™ Francis Oakley, *Complexities of Context: Gerson, Bellarmine, Sarpi, Richer, 
and the Venetian Interdict of 1606-1607," Catholic Historical Review 82 (1996), pp. 
368-396; 375. 
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that could serve his purpose, or those with a very general content 
"focused on the abuse of the power of excommunication.”!” This 
edition launched a polemical exchange that quickly became the ide- 
ological war of the day. Cardinal Bellarmine was outraged by Sarpi’s 
decision to refer to the Parisian chancellor who “had fallen into man- 
ifest error contrary to the Sacred Scripture and to the common 
teaching of the theologians who lived both before and after those 
times.” The cardinal charged “Gerson’s doctrine as temerarious 
and evocative of contemporary heretical opinions,”'’* without noticing 
that his attack ended up misrepresenting what the chancellor had 
actually said. 

In 1606 Sarpi wrote a reply to Bellarmine’s attack: Apologia per le 
opposizioni fatte dall’illustrissimo e reverendissimo Signor cardinale Ballarminio 
alli trattati e rizoluzioni di Giovanni Gerson sopra la validità delle scommu- 
niche. At this point a new participant entered the scene as Bellarmine's 
adversary and a supporter of Venice: Edmond Richer (1559/60—1631), 
zealous partisan of “Gallican liberties” and an indefatigable student 
of Gerson. As Gerson’s defender, Richer wrote Apologia pro ecclesiae 
et concilii auctoritate adversus Joannis. Gersonu doctoris. christiantssimi obtrecta- 
tores. It appeared without any publisher's name in Venice in 1607.'” 
It is rather amusing to observe how all three participants of the dis- 
pute, each taking Gerson's text as their point of departure, gradu- 
ally became absorbed by their own agendas. Thus, the cardinal spent 
seven pages in refuting just one paragraph that Gerson devoted 
to the subject of excommunication. Richer dedicated to Gerson's jus- 
üfication and Bellarmine's rebuttal a forty-eight page discourse. Sarprs 
opus runs to some 146 pages, about forty-four of them devoted to 
the conciliar issue. !7° 

Richer's edition of Apologia pro Joanne Gersonio is an instructive exam- 
ple of the political exploitation of Gerson’s thought. At first the book 
may appear as another almost hagiographic work about the chan- 
cellor, for it opens with a collection of panegyrics copied from Geiler 
von Kaysersberg and Jacob Wimpheling’s editions, including epitaph, 


'2 Oakley, 383. 

75 Oakley, 384. 

174 Oakley, 388. 

175 Oakley, 388. There seems to be a discrepancy in dating the publication of 
this book: 1606, 1607 and even 1616 (E. Préclin, Les jansénistes, note 169 above), 2. 

6 Oakley, 390 n. 72. 
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epitome and the story of exile illustrated by the same picture. By 
then the German exile had become an integral part of Gerson's leg- 
end, which Richer, a proud Frenchman and Parisian, reproduced 
without reservations. Only the picture was altered: while in Wimphel- 
ing's edition the little dog was situated on Gerson's right and the 
angel on his left, in Richer's version they traded places. 

Richer presented his thoughts on the papal question as an Analysis 
tractatus de vita spirituali anime by Gerson."? Richer's Analysis contains 
some fragments of direct citations from Gerson's original work, as, 
for example, in a key reference: “We admit (said the chancellor) that 
power is given to prelates and political authorities by God.”! The 
author nevertheless only used Gerson’s text as a backup. After the 
Parlement of Paris in 1610 condemned Bellarmine’s treatise on 
the temporal power of the pope, Richer developed in his Libellus de 
ecclesiastica et politica potestate the theory that the government of the 
Church should be aristocratic, not monarchical.'®’ This work “proved 
to be too radical for the taste of his colleagues on the Paris theol- 
ogy faculty,”'®' and cost him his position as syndic of the University 
of Paris. 

Gerson’s Gallican popularity did not end with Richer. He was 
succeeded by Jacques-Auguste de Thou, another fervent Gallican 
and admirer of the chancellor.'? De Thou (1553-1617) was an emi- 
nent Latinist and historian whose Gallican ideas were condemned 
by Rome in 1609. He also took active part in the struggle against 
the growing influence of the Flagellant sect. It provoked nothing but 
disgust in him because “these people publicly exhibit their peni- 
tence."? In his indignation the Parisian historian looked for theo- 
logical support, which he naturally found in Gerson. Indeed, the 
latter felt the same repulsion toward all extravagant expressions of 


17 Geiler is mentioned directly. Edmond Richer, Apologia pro Joanne Gersonio, 
(Leiden, 1676), 315: “Joannis de Gerson, hortatu Joannis Geileri Keiserspergii." 

v8 Cf. Glorieux 3.113-202. 

79 Richer, 271: *Fatemur (ait cancellarius) datam praelatis et principibus politi- 
cis potestatem a Deo." 3.201: “Fatemur itaque datam praelatis et principibus potes- 
tatem a Deo." Richer's addition of the word “politicis” is quite revealing. 

180 See J. H. Burns and Thomas M. Izbicki, eds., Conciliarism and Papalism. 

181 Oakley, 390. 

182 “Maria de Medici decidedly opposed Richer...she had him deposed, and a 
new syndic was elected in 1612." Georges Goyau, Catholic Encyclopedia 10, 122. 

75 Alain Tallon, Conscience nationale et sentiment religieux en France du XVI" siècle (Paris, 
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piety and extreme forms of physical depravation. Thus, in his attack 
against the sect, de Thou cited Gerson’s Tractatus contra sectam flagellantium, 
referring to its author as “the holiest theologian of his time.”!** 

Gallican use of Gerson’s writings and reputation was not limited 
to university academics. Parisian curés also drew their inspiration 
from Gerson and continued to publish his sermons in making use 
of his belief in the position of priests as “successors of the seventy- 
two disciples of Christ.” 1% 

In contrast with this predominantly political exploitation of Gerson’s 
legacy, Saint François de Sales (1567-1622) stands apart." Intimate 
friend of Cardinal de Bérulle?" and Henry IV himself, bishop of 
Geneva and later proclaimed doctor of the Universal Church, de 
Sales became familiar with Gerson while studying under his spiritual 
director, the Jesuit Possevin. The chancellor’s influence can be found 
in the Introduction a la vie dévote, a masterpiece of psychology, practi- 
cal morality, and common sense, all typically ‘gersonian’ features. In 
the beginning of the Introduction, the future saint named Gerson, right 
after Bonaventure, among the theologians who inspired him the most 
throughout his life: “Always have near you some beautiful devotional 
book, like those of Saint Bonaventure, Gerson, Denys the Carthusian 
[...], Saint Augustine’s Confessions, St. Jerome’s Letters and so forth 
[. ..]." The sequence “Saint Bonaventure, Gerson, Denys the Car- 
thusian" is revealing, considering the similar approach to piety in 
these thinkers. It seems appropriate to say that François de Sales not 
only knew Gerson’s thought but inherited his very spirit. Outstanding 
preacher, zealous reformer and prudent guide of his clergy, he was 
known for his kindness, discretion, patience and mildness. 

Like Gerson, de Sales gave special attention to women's spiritual 
needs. He founded, in 1607, together with Jane Frances de Chantal, 
the Institute of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin, for young girls 


181 Gerson 10.46-51. Tallon, 126. 

5 Richard M. Golden, The Godly Rebellion: Parisian Curés and the Religious Fronde, 
1652-1662 (Chapel Hill, 1981). 

#6 St. Francis de Sales was beatified in 1661, and canonized by Alexander VII 
in 1665; in 1877 Pius IX proclaimed him Doctor of the Universal Church. 

'87 Pierre de Bérulle (1575-1629), cardinal and founder of the French congrega- 
tion of the Oratory. 

188 Œuvres complètes de saint François de Sales (Annecy, 1892-93), Introduction à la vie 
dévote, 2.17:107: “Ayes tous-jours aupres de vous quelque beau livre de devotion, 
comme ceux de saint Bonaventure, de Gerson, de Denys le Chartreux [...], les 
Confessions de saint Augustin, les Epistres de saint Hierosme, et semblables [. . .]” 
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and widows who, feeling called to the contemplative life, were unable 
to join the established orders. Here we recall Gerson's advocacy for 
a new mode of contemplative life for his sisters as an alternative to 
the cloister. In Treatises on Divine Love, François de Sales called Gerson 
“an extremely knowledgeable, just and devoted man.” * He char- 
acterized him as “the only one who took into account the affections 
of God's Love." He also wrote Gerson's epitaph: 


Jean Gerson, chancellor of the University of Paris, a man so learned 
and so pious, as Sixtus Senensis put it, that it is hard to say whether 
he surpassed his doctrine with piety or his piety with doctrine. After 
having explained the fifty characteristics of divine love from the Song 
of Songs, three days later, showing forth a countenance and heart full 
of life, he died in saying and repeaüng many times, as an ejaculatory 
prayer, these holy words taken from the same Song: *O Lord, your 
love is strong as death." !?! 


Another great ecclesiastical leader inspired by Gerson was Cardinal 
Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet (1627-1704), member of the French Academy 
and official tutor of the dauphin Louis from 1670 to 1681. He first 
came across the legend of Gerson at the Collége de Navarre and 
Sorbonne where he studied. Later he was greatly impressed by ideas 
of Saint François de Sales, whose devotion led him to Gerson's 
writings. 

Bossuet, a highly political figure, was involved in the conflict 
between the king and the Pope Innocent XI on the subject of the 
rights of the Holy See in France. In 1682 he composed a declara- 
tion on the liberties of the Gallican Church, defining the limits of 
papal and royal power. Thus Bossuet's use of Gerson 1s usually asso- 
ciated with the Gallican tradition,” but careful reading shows a 


79 Œuvres complètes de saint François de Sales, Preface to Traité de l'Amour de Dieu, 5: 
"Certes un homme extremement docte, judicieux et devot." 

190 Œuvres complètes de saint François de Sales, Preface to Traité de l'Amour de Dieu, 5: 
“[...] il semble que luy seul ayt tenu conte des affections de l'amour de Dieu.” 

19! Œuvres completes de saint François de Sales, Traité de l'Amour de Dieu 2.7.9: 38-39 
(also in Glorieux 10.149): “Jean Gerson, chancelier de l'Université de Paris, homme 
si docte et si pleux comme dit Sixtus Senensis, on ne peut discerner s'il a surpassé 
sa doctrine par la pieté ou sa pieté par la doctrine, ayant expliqué les cinquante 
propriétés de l'amour divin marquées au Cantique des cantiques, trois jours aprés, 
montrant un visage et un cœur fort vif, expira prononçant et repetant plusieurs 
fois, par manier d'orayson jaculatoire, ces saintes paroles tirées du mesme Cantique: 
O Dieu, vostre dilection est forte comme la mort.” 

1% Aimé Georges Martimort, Le Gallicanisme de Bossuet (Paris, 1953) 30. Also Jacques 
M. Gres-Gayer, Le Gallicanisme de Sorbonne (Paris, 2002). 
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more complete grasp. The catalogue of Bossuet’s books, prepared 
for his heirs in 1704, shows that the cardinal possessed many of 
Gerson's works, which he knew thoroughly. He was able, on the 
basis of close analysis, to determine that the Jmitatio Christi, until then 
attributed to Gerson, was not his work.?* Among Bossuet’s favorite 
writers Gerson holds a special place as the only medieval and scholas- 
tic author. Otherwise he was partial to Clement of Alexandria, John 
Cassian, Theresa of Avila, and François de Sales. Gerson also 
greatly influenced Bossuet’s treatment of themes such as humility, 
"the most necessary ornament of high office..." and internal spir- 
itual penitence.'”° 

Gerson's position, interpreted as Gallican insistence on limiting 
papal supremacy, assured his relevance well into the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as well as his association with Jansenist move- 
ment. In view of Jansenist opposition to Rome, this bond appears 
logical. Firmly linked with the Gallican tradition, Gerson became, 
according to the principle “my enemy's enemy is my friend,” a 
favored point of reference for the Jansenists. Thus one of the most 
prominent Sorbonne figures and a fervent Jansenist, Vitasse, used 
Gerson's name in his struggle to preserve university privileges. '?" 
Louis Héricourt du Vatier (1687-1752), lawyer of the Parliament of 
Paris and collaborator of the Journal des savants, based his arguments 
on Gerson in his Ancienne et nouvelle discipline de l'Eglise and Les lois 
ecclésiastiques de la France dans leur ordre naturel. 9? 

Jean-Nicholas de Hontheim (1701—90), bishop of Trier and known 
as Justinius Febronius, a fervent supporter of the general council and 
propagator of the Gallican doctrines in Germany, developed a the- 
ory of ecclesiastical organization. He rejected the monarchical con- 
stitution of the Church and denied the infallibility of the pope. A 
council or the assent of the entire episcopate was necessary before 
the pope could make any decisions on matters of faith that involved 
universal obligation. In 1763 Febronius published in Paris the first 
volume of De statu praesenti ecclesiae et legitima potestate romani pontificis, 


193 Martimort, 565. 

1% Martimort, 573. 

95 Jacques Le Brun, La spiritualité de Bossuet, (Paris, 1972), 594. 

1% Martimort, 401: *Admirons, aprés ces grands hommes, dans l'humilité l'orne- 
ment le plus nécessaire des grandes places. . . ." 

7! E. Préclin, Les Jansénistes du XVIII siècle et la Constitution civile du clergé (Paris, 
1929), 54. 

198 Dictionnaire de biographie française, (Paris, 1936) vol. 17, 1062. 
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where he affirmed his ideas, claiming Jean Gerson as his main inspi- 
ration. The translator of the book, another Jansenist, Remacle 
Lissoir, also eulogized Gerson in the preface."? The book was for- 
mally condemned on 27 February 1764 by Pope Clement XIII?! 

Gerson's “Jansenist connection” continued with Gabriel-Nicolas 
Maultrot (1733-1803), author of Maximes du droit français and the best 
lawyer of the time. By then, what was at stake for Maultrot was no 
longer jurisdiction between pope and council, but between church 
and state. A radical opponent of the absolute monarchy and defender 
of the rights of parish priests against bishops, he published in the 
fateful year 1789 L'origine et l'étendue de la puissance royale suivant les livres 
saints et la tradition.“ In his book he underlined the necessity of com- 
plete separation between the political and the religious, in explain- 
ing how canon law rejects the modern invention of divine right. 
Maultrot based his arguments on the Old and New Testaments (espe- 
cially the Epistle to the Romans), Saint Thomas Aquinas, and Gerson. 
Interestingly enough, he later became a firm adversary of the French 
Revolution’s religious policy. 

Maultrot seems to be the last famous political thinker to use Gerson 
as a foundation in his arguments. Indeed, in France Gerson’s legacy 
seems to end with the disappearance of the Ancien regime. The name 
of Gerson no longer had authority in debates about the government 
of church and state. 

During the centuries of Gerson’s influence, interest in his thought 
and works constantly changed. The use of his legacy can be seen 
as a historical mirror in which various spiritual, national and polit- 
ical concerns, connected to him in greater or lesser degrees, found 
their reflections. Such a process can take place for any author. ‘The 
further he is removed in time, the less the usages of him can resemble 
the original message. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries’ politi- 
cal manipulation of Gerson’s authority perfectly illustrates this point. 

Right after his death, if not earlier, however, Gerson’s thought, 
complex but nevertheless cohesive, began to lose its original integrity. 


79 Volumes IMV were published in 1770-74. Préclin, 416. 

20 Préclin, 416—417. 

1 Friedrich Laucher, Catholic Encyclopedia 13, 24. 
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It divided into branches of influence that were adopted and absorbed 
by various thinkers and spiritual movements. Devotional, practical 
and christologically-centered aspects blended with the Devotio moderna; 
humanistic concerns in combination with a contemplative quest 
inspired new monastic humanism in Vienna; preaching techniques 
appealed to German and French priests; psychological insight and 
the “theology of seeking” found resonance in Ignatius Loyola and, 
together with erudition and eloquence, in the Meaux circle. The 
theme of internal penance touched Lefèvre, Erasmus and even Luther. 

His successors absorbed Gerson according to their personalities 
and agendas. His thought slowly broke into smaller and smaller frag- 
ments less and less resembling the author and increasingly difficult 
to identify with him. At a certain point interest for him, in contrast 
to the traditions of previous periods, became completely academic. 
Thus, the Parisian chancellor has been studied mostly in teleologi- 
cal and not theological perspective, either as “someone who sought 
to summarize more than a millennium of spiritual wisdom for a 
broad audience," or as an early French humanist (Gilbert Ouy); 
but not as a reference and source of inspiration for the contempla- 
tive life. 

Explanations for this change are many and often fairly obvious. 
Linguistic difficulty is the most apparent but is insufficient. Seneca, 
for example, is widely read in translation while Gerson is not. Different 
cultural priorities, archaic anti-clericalism, lack of interest in the con- 
templative life in general, and rejection of Christian identity are 
among more global and crucial causes. Any serious scholar of Gerson, 
however, no matter from which angle he is approached, ends by 
being strangely attracted and appreciative. After years of contact with 
the chancellor’s work, it becomes impossible to remain untouched 
by his spirit and teachings. Little by little he succeeds in his mis- 
sion, inviting us to discover a life of contemplation. As a result, 
Gerson converts a researcher, if not into a mystic, at least into a 
devoted gersonian. As Brian Patrick McGuire has rightly put it: “In 
rediscovering Gerson, we find ourselves."??* 


2% Bernard McGinn, in EW, Preface, xv. 
204 EW, Introduction, 56. 
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